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*. : ir >:Tt .By' S&vc L6ht - 
V - u * 1 jUw y«* Times Sumer j 
Mr? TOK YCfc — Thc-near-Japacese 
v ^rnc : miiusteir . says the country 

T to Strengthen its mili tary posa- 

w ardi' ,p ’-6oi* ; 4b .^nnwd-muty andcoopera- 
's R .IfeSiwith the United States and the 

1 "wH jreeiatiobs of Europe. 1 " 


0 ‘he r,n ’ 


i- S^eaking Saturday at his first 



pr lQcs programs nave not wen 

,-ovqJk bw. : -adequate' and stressed the need to 
knew iha ^ ijT.^dewnd our country on our own,” 

. ; , Pttrywiw prime ministers have 
1 ^ 7 lwen so critical in public of 
u^Bder o( . / ijapanese miUtaiy programs as Mr; 
.’an ** !>Ss ^ .Nakasone w ® Saturday. 

■ i > '-A- deertion by the Japanese cabi- 

terne s ^ *** limited military 

title to.less than * percent of 

ihe nZywil*-' the gross nauonal product. Asked 
sue J5 n ^ ual hBmil tins Saturday, the prime 
s n deu bj jhim^ter, a former head of the D e- 
' ‘ 1 "‘ :.• fiaise Agency, stopped short of 

l promising to.observe this limit. 

^ n «f Tiiger^ Mr.' Nakasone said he would 
in the iuf- ^Hkc to respect the cabinet ded- 


ed . 1,1 me lu? - ’Hec t 
ea ‘he aon, M but noted that doing so 


Qn*; - ’wold depend on the growth <rf the 
Pans dtp? '-. J^anese economy. . 

^omribmions to B '. Military spending is a conten- 
•^“noighbojjjj?-- dais issue in U.S.- Japanese rda- 
® yr *. than 40 5;:-a ' ’ ‘ J 

■"pedher careerav- 

^HedihePar^ 

-■ >ears iso. 


tkms. Japan, which has the second 
largest , economy in the noncom- 
mnnisi world, is regarded by U.S. 
■govemment officials and some 
members of Congress as not con- 


tributing enough to the strategic 
security of the Western alliance. *’ 

Compared less than l percent 
for Japan, the United States 
spends 6 percent of its GNP on its. 
armed forces. Nearly all North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization coun- 
tries spend a greater percentage of 
their economic output on their 
armed forces than dois Japan. 

Mr.- Nakasooe held his news 
conference after he and his cabinet 
were formally installed in ceremo- 
nies before Emperor Hirohho at 
the Imperial Palace. He said Presi- 
dent Ronald Reagan had tele- 
phoned congratulations to -him 
soon after the installation and had 
invited him to visit the United 
States. 

At the news conference, Mr. Na- 
kasone said: “I believe that our 
country's defense efforts have not 
been adequate. And I understand 
the argument put forward by the 
U.S. and its European allies that 
Japan should increase its military 
spending now that it has became a 
gnat economic power.** 

In the 1946 constitution, adopt- 
ed while the nation was under 
American occupation, Japan re- 
nounced war **forever' and 
pledged that it would not maintain 
any form of war potential. 

The constitutional provision 
subsequently was' interpreted as 
permitting the formation of “self- 
defense forces,** and Japan now 
has approximately 240,000 person- 



EC Delegates Delay 
Final GAIT Accord 
Over Farm Subsidies 


Tha AwccxSad Pt«l 

Prime Minister Yasuhiro Nakasone, bottom center, posed with members of his cabinet at bis 
official Tokyo residence after being inaugurated by Emperor Hirohito. On the left is Mitsuo 
Setoyama, the education minister, and! on the right Kunikichi Sarto, director-general of the 
Administrative Management Agency. Other ministers are. from left, Hyosuke Niwa, state minis- 
ter; Akira Hatano, justice minister; Toshiro Hayashi. health and welfare minister, Noboru Tak- 
eshi ta, finance minister / H ideo Utsumi, construction minister; and Shintaro Abe, foreign minister. 


nel in its three services. Because of 
the constitutional limitation, these 
forces are barred from haring any 
weapons designed for offensive 
purposes. 

In his news conference, Mr. Na- 
kasone indicated that he thought a 
stronger Japanese defense stance 
was advisable because it was in Ja- 
pan's self-interest, not because of 
pressure from Washington. 

Asked whether he^ anticipated 
increased U.S. pressure to raise 
military spending because of his 
somewhat “hawkish” reputation. 


the new prime minister replied; "I 
do not think so. It is quite natural 
that we should defend our land b> 
ourselves." 

Still, many officials doubi that 
Japan’s recent military buildup 
will accelerate under Mr. Naka- 
sone. During the economic up- 
surge of the 1970s, Japanese mili- 
tary spending rose by an average 
of 7 to 8 percent a year, well ahead 
of the increases, for NATO na- 
tions. On the basis of its military 
outlays. Japan is the world's 
eighth-ranking military power. 


3m the country is in the midst 
of a fiscal austerity program to re- 
duce government budget deficits, a 
policy Mr. Nakasone unequivocal- 
ly endorses. Indeed, it seems that 
continued annual increases of 7 
percent or so may be difficult to 
achieve at a time when the overall 
budget is shrinking, os is planned 
for next year, by 5 percent. " 

Thus, it may be a triumph for 
Mr. Nakasone if he can simply 
maintain the recent pace of in- 
creases in military spending, anu- 
hsts here sa>. 
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France and India Sign 
Nuclear Fuel Accord 


By Axel Krause 

Inremattonal Herald Tribune 

GENEVA — Major industrial- 
ized nations, including the United 
States, and developing nations 
reached a broad tea tan ve agree- 
ment Sunday to hall growing pro- 
tectionism in agriculture and in- 
dustry. U.S. and EC sources said. 
But the European Community, 
they said, threatened to block ac- 
cord because of it opposes provi- 
sions on farm export subsidies. 

The agreement emerged during 
a trade conference of 88 nations 
that began Wednesday in Geneva 
and had been scheduled to end 
Saturday. The meeting evolved 
Friday into marathon negotiations 
among about a dozen key partici- 
pants who were trying to break 
deadlocks on proposals for trade 
liberalization that would affect ag- 
riculture and industry. 

At about midnight Sunday, con- 
ference sources said that if the 
deadlock was nor resolved, the 
conference would fail. *Tf we don’t 
get the agreement, everythin® will 
become unraveled." a senior Cana- 
dian official said. 

“The United States can sign the 
document os it stands right now,” 
a senior U.S. official said Sunday, 
referring to a draft agreement that 
most of i the negotiating group had 
agreed upon. 

Delicate talks were continuing - 
within the group Sunday evening, 
and the U.S. official described the 
.situation as “very explosive." 

The official, who did not want 
to be identified, said he would not 


rule our a failure of the conference. 
He said that without EC agree- 
ment on subsidies, there could be 
no deal linking settlement of all 
the issues, including trade in in- 
dustrial products and services. 

In addition to the EC. the coun- 
tries participating in the negotiat- 
ing group are the United States, 
Japan. Switzerland. India. Brazil, 
Pakistan. Colombia, the Philip- 
pines. Argentina, Australia and 
New Zealand. 

The negotiating group is led by 
.Allan MacEachen. Canada's depu- 
ty prime minister. Arthur Dunkel. 
director-general of the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, 
the agency sponsoring the confer- 
ence. attended the sessions. 

Australia appeared Sunday 
night to be dissociating itself from 
ihe overall agreement, saying that 
the trade liberalization commit- 
ments were weak and ineffective. 

J.D. Anthony, deputy prime 
minister and trade minister, said in 
an interview Saturday that “as far 
as \ am concerned. I have been dis- 
appointed.” 

**We seem to have drawn to a 
standstill.*' the Australian said, 
“and in the final analysis it seem s 
that those people who desperately 
want to take home a piece of paper 
have been prepared to compromise 
with the EC on almost every- 
thing.” 

The Australian official also 
wanted that EC resistance to trade 
liberalization in agriculture could 
“stan a trade war" with the EC on 
subsidized agricultural products. 


“I think that is tragic, sad. but I 
think it is the inevitable conse- 
quence of the EC being unpre- 
pared to do anything in regard to 
subsidies." 

Sir Roy Denman, the EC negoti- 
ator, said Sunday thnr substantial 
progress had been made in the 
group's talks, but that the partici- 
pants “were not yet before an 
agreed package.” 

Sir Roy termed as “a silly point 
of view" widespread assertions by 
some delegates that the EC was 
“the villain." 

Reiterating the EC stand that 
the community would not under- 
take new commitments on its farm 
export subsidies. Sir Roy said he 
hoped the EC’s trading partners 
would endorse a “realistic” trade 
agreement. He emphasized that 
the EC had backed U.S. proposals 
on other issues. 

Specifically, the EC’s resistance 
stemmed from a phrase in the 
draft document saying that ihe SS 
parties in GATT would “bring ag- 
riculture more fully into the multi- 
lateral trading system." which is 
primarily industrial. 

The document also incorporates 
a phrase committing GATT mem- 
bers to “seek to bring export com- 
petition under greater discipline." 
The EC views that reference as a 
direct threat to its Common Agri- 
cultural Policy’. 

The agreements reached for the 
draft document by the main parti- 
cipants in the negotiating group 

(Continued on Page 2, Col. 5) 


Danielle and Francois Mitterrand on Sunday towed Agra, the city of the Taj Mahal, after 
receiving the traditional “flak” marks on their foreheads. The tflak is a sign of greeting, 

Arafat-Assad Dispute Continues 
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- \ . ; /By Loren Jenkins 

V. WcuMHgtcn Past Smite 

"■. DAMASCUS -r Yasser Arafat, 
■thb .leader of the Palestine Liber- 
ation Organization; left here dur- 
ibg tbe weekend after the collapse 
& efforts to ; bring him together 
with Presktent Hafez ai-Assad of 
$yna to end a dispute that has 
hampered die PLCs efforts to for- 
-rniilate" a new policy. 

- Mr: Ar^av who- had- come thi- 
■tiaUy for a meeting of the PLO’s 
6$%Kanber central council, left an- 
grity for Amman, Jordan, on Sat- 
urday after having delayed his de- 
. panure for four hours waiting for 
ah 1 invitation to meet with Mr. As- 
. sad. 

■ .Thai Mr. Arafat went u> Am- 
man 'from -Damascus to renew 
talks about relations with Jordan's 
.iCing Ifus3*uvwtK> has been a po- 
litical enemy of Mr. Assad, could 


worsen the dispute with the PLO 
leader. 

That Mr. Arafat’s trip to Am- 
man was taking place at the same 
time as that of Philip G Habib, the 
special U.S. envoy, could heighten 
Mr. Assad's suspicions of the PLO 
leader. U.S. officials said the tim- 
ing was a coincidence. - 

Senior FLO officials close to 
Mr. Assad had worked hard for 
weeks to persuade- him and Mr. 
Arafat to meet on their dispute, 
which has threatened to sabotage 
the PLO's search for a new strate- 
gy following- its expulsion from 
Beirut. 

But neither leader was prepared 
to accept the other’s conditions for 
si meeting, according to informed 
PLO source®. The Palestinian 
sources tried Saturday to play 
down the significance of the dis- 
pute. 

According to these sources, Mr. 


Assad wanted Mr. Arafat to open- 
ly praise Syrian support of the 
PLO and to withdraw Mr. Arafat's 
suggestions that the Syrians let the 
PLO down during the siege of 
West Beirut by the Israeli Army. 

Mr. Arafat, these sources indi- 
cated, wanted Mr. Assad to treat 
him as a head of stale when be vis- 
ited Syria, just as other Arab lead- 
ers treat him when he visits their 
countries. 

Mr. Assad’s snub of Mr. Arafat 
was the latest in a series since the 
end of Lhe siege of Beirut last sum- 
mer. 

At the Arab summit conference 
in Fez, Morocco, in September, the 
two leaders hardly talked to each 
other. Two weeks ago at Leonid i. 
Brezhnev's funeral in Moscow, 
President Ali Nasser Mohammed 
of South Yemen tried to bring 
them together, but again Mr. As- 

(Continoed on Page 2, CoL 1) 


Reuters 

NEW DELHI — President 
Francois Mitterrand started talks 
with Prime Minister Indira Gan- 
dhi Saturday after his country and 
India signed an agreement on the 
supply of nuclear fuel for an 
American-built atomic power 
plant near Bombay. 

Mr. Mitterrand, who is seeking 
special commercial and political 
ties, with the developing v.orlv,- 
ucw in from E^ypt lbs. a iour-ciaV 
visit. 

In an airport speech, he stressed 
admiration for India’s non aligned 
foreign policy and said that France 
and India were anxious that the 
world “should escape from the 
grip of opposing military blocs.” 

A cloud over Mr. Mitterrand’s 
visit lifted when the two countries 
announced an agreement, only 
hours before his arrival under 
which France will take over a U.S. 
contract for uranium supplies to 
the Tarapur power plant. 

French insistence on strict safe- 
guards had blocked agreement 
since Paris offered to lake over the 
19-year-old contract four months 
ago. 

■ U.S, Role Was Abrogated 

William Claiborne of The H ash- 
in gran Post reported from New Del- 
hi: 

The nuclear-supply accord, 
signed by the French ambassador, 
Andre Ross, and Lite chairman of 
India's Atomic Energy’ Commis- 
sion. Homi N. Sethna. effectively 
transfers to France an obligation 
undertaken by the United States 
but abrogated by the 1978 U.S. 
Nuclear Nonproliferation Act. 

While India accepts internation- 
al inspection of the U.S.-built 
Tarapur plant, it does not agree to 
the overall controls required by the 
1978 ocl 

Mr. Mitterrand was understood 
to have intervened personally in 
the difficult French- Indian negoti- 
ations on supplying the enridied 
uranium for the Tarapur reactor. 


which is Bombay's primary source 
of electricity. The plant has been 
running at 50-percent capacity 
while the dispute over controls on 
reprocessing spent fuel dragged 
on. 

The French reportedly were ea- 
ger to resolve the impasse ouickly 
so that Mr. Mitterrand could cul- 
tivate Mrs. Gandhi’s government 
and pursue arms contracts as well 
a.- dv ~K for the transfer. of r«bni*l- " 

osy- : 

A spokesman for the Ministry of 
External Affairs indicated that the 
■agreement fell within the 1963 
U.S.-indian accord, which India 
has insisted upon. U.S. abandon- 
ment of that agreement triggered a 
dispute that soured relations be- 
tween Washington and New Delhi 
until Mrs, Gandhi and President 
Ronald Reagan agreed last July to 
transfer the U.S. obligation to 
France. 

As one of 15 member countries 
of the nuclear suppliers’ group, or 
the “London Club," France is 
committed to impose safeguards 
c*n nuclear fuel reprocessing. These 
include the “pursuit” clause, which 
would extend the International 
Atomic Energy Agency safeguards 
not only to Tarapur. but to any 
plant using its by-products, and 
the “perpetuiiy" clause, which 
would apply the safeguards be- 
yond the 1993 expiration of the 
U.S.-indian agreement. 

India has said both safeguard 
clauses are unacceptable and has 
threatened to scrap the U.S. agree- 
ment and reprocess spent fuel any- 
way. using the derived plutonium 
for operating T arapur. 

High Tides Flood Venice 

The Associated Press 

VENICE — High tides flooded 
Venice on Sunday, pouring into 
homes, stores and hotels in low-ly- 
ing areas and covering Sl Mark's 
Square. It was the fourth flood this 
month. 


Solidarity Calls Off Protest Plans, 
Citing Authorities 9 Peace Gestures 


Bv John Kifner 

Sen- York Times Senior 
WARSAW — Underground 
leaders of Poland's banned Soli- 
darity union, declaring that recent 
actions by the government had cre- 
ated a more conciliatory atmos- 
phere, have called off a series of 

S protest demonstrations planned 
or next month. 

A series of communiques from 
the union's Temporary Coordinat- 
ing Committee, which became 
available to foreign journalists Sat- 
urday, cited the following as peace 
gestures by the authorities: the re- 
lease of Lech Walesa, the interned 
union leader; the establishment of 
a date for a visit by Pope John 
Paul JI. and the indications by 
government officials that they in- 
tend to lift martial law at a parlia- 
ment session Dec. 13. 

“All this creates a completely 
new political situation.” one of the 
bulletins said. “It allows the hope 
for at least some type of truce be- 
tween the authorities and the soci- 
ety. In this situation we have de- 
cided to cancel the December pro- 
test actions called for in the an- 
nouncement of OcL 20." 

The Polish government declined 
to respond formally to the state- 
men l A spokesman. Jerzy Urban, 
said, “The government only takes 
a stand on important issues and 
this one is of no significance what- 
soever.” 

He said the message from the 
underground was merely “the 
make-believe activities of a small 
group of people who are of no im- 
portance any more and have no in- 
fluence on the course of events in 
this country.” 

The demonstrations had been 


called to begin Dec. 1 3. the anni- 
versary of the imposition of mar- 
tial law, which ended lhe 15-momh 
heyday of Solidarity. The protests 
bad been part of an underground 
Solidarity plan to build up to a 
general strike in the spring. 

However, the first stage of the 
program, an S-hour national strike 
and demonstrations called for 
Nov. 10. failed to materialize in 
the face of a well-organized gov- 
ernment campaign of highly visible 
gestures, intimidation in the facto- 
ries and police saturation on the 
street. 

The tentative strategy that ap- 
pears to be emerging now rests on 
die hope that the authorities, hav- 
ing regained control, would now 
work with the Roman Catholic 
Church to provide a degree of lim- 
ited Treedom and maneuvering 
room to cheer up the sullen popu- 
lace. 

Solidarity's supporters are hop- 
ing to operate under this blanket 
for small gains, particularly am- 
nesty for their interned and arrest- 
ed activists. 

This line of thought was ex- 
plored somewhat in another un- 
derground broadside ■ — one from a 
Warsaw Solidarity affiliate called 
the Social Resistance Committee 
— obtained earlier last week. 

The broadside, printed in Soli- 
darity's Mazowszc Weekly, sug- 
gested Lhat the role of j^chbishop 
Jozef Glemp in reaching a rap- 
prochement with the authorities 
was politically complex. On one 
hand, it said, the church had “act- 
ed hand .in hand with the regime” 
in thwarting the Solidarity demon- 
strations. but on the other perhaps 
the church was trying to establish 
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In Rural Kenya, the Trappings of Prosperity 

2 Fanners Build Profits on Government Incentives, Personal Loans, Initiative 

* — . j ,l. ... tion, only 15 percent of almost 18 

million people, while most of the 
country's 1.7 million small farrr 


■■ 5ft# 









X.- By Leon Dash 

Washington Past Service 
XKIUBWONI; Kenya— This vil- 
-iage iri the Nandi Hills and the 
people I knew 1 3 years ago when I 
lived here as a Peace Corps volun- 

have changed. 

“Richard Arap Mwd now lives in 
'a ftve^room, red-brick house in- 
stead of the traditional round 
nriid-and-thatch hut. A short dis- 
tance away, Cleophas Arap Mono 
h® three workmen, hand-chipping 
yooe blocks into brkks for the fa- 
cade of iris new boose. And when I 
. visy ed ihcth last month, both men 

sknghiirttl. goats" to hone* re- 
tons. .There is no more certain sign 
^.prospeaaiy in rural Kenya than 
Tetters filled with hot mounds of 
freshly roasted goat meal, to be 
tasked down with curdled mursik, 
*,iasty imik dridk of yogurt tex- 

went back to a village I knew 
raf. to -get -a -view of the changes 
bough t hy a decade of economic 
.jjptt* times and political turmoil 
tor. much of the comment. I want- 
to- know whether serious efforts 
toward development, had been 
Wdf Fully aware that lhe visit 
.w^ild produce nothing more than 
jsutoshofof one place ai & given 

3^ I ihough( I could nonetheless 

wjttn something about rural life in 
Attica in nucrocbsaln:.’ 


Kenya is one of the African* 
countries Westerners know most 
about. Its game parks and beauti- 
ful beaches, its relatively stable, 
mixed economy and political insti- 
tutions and its history of anti -colo- 
nial struggle has made it a fool 
point of international attention 
and help. .And a few months ago it 
made headlines when air force of- 

RETURN TO 
KIL1BWONI 


first of three articles. 


Geers and enlisted 'men attempted 
a coup and . caused international 

confidence in Kenya to waver. 

In the midsi of the lively male 
banter at Richard’s party — the 

women, as is the custom, ate sepa- 
rately in the kitchen — 1 learned 
that 'the price of a goat had more 
than quadrupled Jfince 1969 from 
S7 to $30. ■ 

Now $30 is a considerable sum 
of money in rural Kenya- In 1969 
it could pay two-thirds of a years 
tuition for a high school student. 
Even with the rise in my friends 
affluence, it is still' a large sum 
compared with Richard's monthly 
uke-hom& pay of $53.80 from his 
job as Kilibwoni's cattle-dip clerk 


and Oeophas’s monthly salary of 
$119 as Kilibwoni’s subchief. 

In 1969. Richard was working as 
a house cleaner and clothes washer 
for $11.50 & month, and Cleophas 
was clerk to Lhe duel at a salary of 
$44.30. 

In Kilibwoni these days, signs of 
well-being and progress are every- 
where. Every farm has acres of 
eight-foot, high-yield hybrid. 
Planting of the expensive hybrid 
corn was far from universal in 
1969. Another startling change is 
the profusion of quality dairy cows 
that are replacing the traditional 
humped-back zebus. 

Significantly. most of the devel- 
opment has grown directly oul of 
Kenya’s policy of paying profita- 
ble prices to its fanners - — a pro- 
gram that has produced develop- 
ment incentive, Kenya’s govern- 
ment learned just , how sensitive its 
fanners are to price fluctuations 
when it set the price for com too 
low and production plummeted in 
the late 1970s from national self- 
sufficiency to deficit. 

Jt was a costly lesson, com- 
pounded by spotty droughts and 
planning .mismanagement. Kenya 
ended up spending millions of dol- 
lars of dwindling foreign exchange 
reserves in 1980 to import com. 
Corn, Kenyans' food staple, was 
eaten mainly by the urban popula- 


farmers 

grew corn for home consumption 
only. 

But as government-determined 
prices on food crops have gone up, 
so has production, making Kenya 
one of a few black African^ coun- 
tries today capable of self-suffi- 
ciency in food. 

Kenya's mixed-economy ap- 
proach^ capitalist in its underpin- 
nings with heavy government _ in- 
vestment and direction, is identical 
to its often cited successful West 
African counterpart, the Ivory 
Coast, Both countries, however, in 
recent years have been severely 
hurt by sharp drops in u'orid pric- 
es Tor their primary exports ■— lea 
and coffee for Kenya, coffee and 
cocoa for the Ivory CoasL 

for black African countries as a 
whole, ihe World Bank and nu- 
merous development economists 
have forecast a gloomy economic 
picture. The few African countries 
that have had substantial develop- 
ment — Kenya. Ivory Coast, Cam- 
eroon, Malawi and Zimbabwe — 
will suffer during the world reces- 
sion, but they appear to have a 
greater cushion from which to 
bounce back than mosl of their 
neighbors. 

Late last month. President Dan- 



some "new legal political plat- 
form." 

“A lot seems to indicate that 
these moves are aimed at creating 
for the regime the room for a with- 
drawal maneuver while saving face 
from its current political line, 
which is devoid of perspective,” 
the paper said, "and make it possi- 
ble for them to present the present 
necessary concessions for the soci- 
ety as proofs of strength and good 
will on the pan of the authorities.'' 

It added, “If the church's reck- 
oning proves to be correct, there 
may open a chance for conducting 
a kind of opposition activities 
within the framework of legal 
structures.'* 

Whether this rationale will be 
borne out remains to be seen. The 
authorities have made it clear they 
have little patience with dissent 
and have buttressed their position 
with a series of new laws that will 
give the government stricter con- 
trol even when martial law is lift- 
ed. 

■ Airline Hijacking Thwarted 

A Hungarian airliner left War- 
saw for Budapest Sunday, about 
12 hours after the Polish’ security 
police foiled an attempt by ah 
armed man to hijack it to West 
Berlin Saturday, officials at Okecie 
International Airport in Warsaw 
told Reuters. 

.Airport sources said the hijack- 
er. a young man in what appeared 
to be a Polish Army uniform, had 
boarded the Malev 'plane during a 
stopover on a flight from Lenin- 
grad to Budapest. 

Nine Polish planes have been hi- 
jacked to West Berlin since 1969. 
three since the declaration of mar- 
tial law last December. 
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Cleophas Arap Moro inspects tea bushes near Kilibwoni. In the background is hybrid com. 


id Arap Moi announced that the 
government would cut back sharp- 
ly on what heretofore were viewed 
as necessary expenditures. Kenya’s 
farmers, in the meantime, are to 
receive additional cash bonuses for 
increasing production and timely 
repayment of government loans. 

In" 1969, neither Richard nor 
Qcophas had the credit standing 
to qualify for small farmer loans. 
Richard had no land. Geophas 
had a virtually bare shop at Ki- 
libwoni's trading center and eight 


acres of land inherited from his fa- 
ther, Bui neither Geophas nor 
anyone else in Kilibwoni had title 
deeds to use as loan collateral To- 
day. for land that has been paid 
off, everyone has a title deed. 

1 was living well on a Peace 
Corps living allowance of $104 a 
month. Halfway ihroueh 1969. 
Richard borrowed 571 . half as a 
down payment on two and a half 
acres of land and half to buy com 
and fertilizer. Cleophas borrowed 
$ 142 to buy goods for his shop. 


Each repaid me in full in small 
monthly amounts, and the absence 
of any interest on the loans ac- 
crued to them as profit, which they 
immediately plowed .bock into 
more land or more goods. 

“1 was never able to accumulate 
enough money to buy even one 
acre or land at one time before the 
loan." Richard said. One acre of 
land in 1969 sold for a high of $71 
and goes for as high as 5762 today. 

(Continued on Page 2, Col -5) 


■ The Reagan administration 

reportedly is dose to approving 
a proposal that would require 
on-site inspection as a condi- 
tion for ratifying two treaties 
with Russia on underground 
nuclear testing. Page 2. 

H A compromise plan for fu- 
ture UNESCO activities in 
communications was worked 
out in Paris after a panel 
agreed to change or delete pas- 
sages that Western journalists 
felt would be prejudicial to 
press freedoms. Page 5. 

■ Britain's system of free, 

comprehensive medical care is 
going Through its most troubled 
period since it was founded 34 
years ago. Page 5. 

■ In the spring of 1955. (he 

Egyptian government asked a 
prominent American Quaker 
to undertake a secret diplomat- 
ic assignment intended to bring 
about a political settlement 
with Israel. The effort col- 
lapsed only after a sudden 
outbreak of fighting between 
Israelis and Palestinians in the 
Gaza Strip. Page 2. 

S Australian conservationists 
say that American imports of 
kangaroo products are endan- 
gering die country's besi- 
lcnuwn animal. * Page 6. 

j ■ The first of a two-part spe- 
cial report on titv Euromarkets 
appears today. Page 7S. 
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Nasser , BenrGurion Considered Talks iri ? 55 

American Quaker Says Egyptian Asked Him to Undertake Secret Mission 


By Bernard Gwertzman 

Vrtr York Times Service 

WASHINGTON — In the 
spring of 1955. the Egyptian gov- 
ernment asked a prominent Ameri- 
can Quaker to undertake a secret 
diplomatic assignment intended to 
bring about a political settlement 
with Israel. 

The American who undertook 
the mission. Elmore Jackson, says 
in a newly completed, unpublished 
account of his efforts that he was 
making progress toward setting up 
a meeting of senior Egyptian and 
Israeli officials, but a sudden out- 
break of fighting between Israelis 
and Palestinians in the Gaza Strip 
caused the mission to fail. 

Mr. Jackson had the backing of 
the U.S. government and the per- 
sona) backing of Gama! Abdel 
Nasser, the Egyptian prime minis- 
ter; Moshe SnaretL the acting Is- 
raeli prime minister, and David 
Ben-Gurion. who was serving as 
defense minister but was the prin- 
cipal political figure in IsraeL 

A State Department official said 
last week that departmental re- 
cords confirmed that Mr. Jackson 
had been on the mission. 

Mr. Jackson, now 72. said in a 
telephone interview from his home 


in Newtown, Pennsylvania, that he 
was making the details Of his mis- 
sion public in pan to disclose 
Nasser’s initiation of the effort. 

He said he had been encouraged 
by Egyptian officials to make his 
story known to demonstrate to Ar- 
abs that Presidem Hosni Mubarak, 
in pursuing peace in the Middle 
East, was not just emulating Presi- 
dent Anwar Sadat, who was assas- 
sinated by Moslem extremists last 
year, but was also following in 
Nasser’s footsteps. 

"Nasser had a unique position 
in the Arab world.’’ he said in a 
written summary of his mission. 
“He was a symbol of Arab nation- 
alism. and the Egyptian revolution 
had stirred deep emotions 
throughout the Arab world. The 
fact that Nasser explored seriously 
the possibilities of a peace settle- 
ment with Israel — before he 
turned to Eastern Europe for arms 
supply — should be of major inter- 
est to all those who seek an end to 
the cycles of violence which per- 
iodically convulse the Middle 
East.” ' 

Mr. Jackson said that “it may 
come as a surprise that Nasser — 
the vigorous apes Lie of Arab na- 
tionalism — should have taken 
such an initiative.’* 


Despite War Cost, Iraq 
Pushes Development 

Subsidies From Its Gulf Neighbors 
Help Baghdad as Oil Output Drops 


By Drew Middleton 

Nett York Tones Service 

BAGHDAD — A nation that 
proceeds with work mi a subway 
system in its capital while locked 
in a long war with a revolutionary 
and populous neighbor might 
strike some as foolhardy. But work 
on the Baghdad subway — among 
other major development projects 
— is continuing here despite a war 
that is costing Iraq, according to 
foreign estimates, $600 million to 
$1 billion a year. 

The construction of the subway 
system and development programs 
in the countryside testify to the re- 
silience of an oil-based economy 
and the confidence of the govern- 
ment. The construction of schools 
and clinics, the development of ir- 
rigation projects and the building 
of factories and housing have con- 
tinued. 

Foreign diplomats estimate that 
since the war with Iran began in 
September 1980. Iraq’s reserves 
have shrunk to $10 billion from 
$30 billion or $35 billion. The ac- 
curacy of all figures is in doubt, 
one foreign economics attache 
noted, because each ministry keeps 
its own books and there is no over- 
all financial statement. 

Oil is the key to thejsconpmy. 
Production has dropped from the 
prewar figure of 3.4 million barrels 
a day to about 850,000 barrels. 
More than half the output moves 


Arafat, Assad 
Fail to Meet 


(Continued from Page 1) 
sad refused, reportedly saying they 
could meet in Damascus. 

The big problem underlining the 
dispute is Mr. Arafat’s resentment 
of what he sees as Mr. Assad’s ef- 
fort to bend the PLO to make it 
serve Syrian, not Palestinian, inter- 
ests. 

Mr. Arafat’s fear that Syria 
threatens the PLO's political inde- 
pendence led him to set up his po- 
litical headquarters in Tunis, the 
seal of the Arab League, rather 
than Damascus, os Mr. Assad had 
wished, after the PLO left Beirut. 

Mr. Assad saw- Mr. Arafat’s 
move to Tunis os an insult, accord- 
ing to Syrian officials. 

“The problem is one of total 
mistrust between the two,” said a 
PLO executive committee member 
who asked that his name not be 
used. "Arafat suspects Assad of 
trying to manipulate the PLO for 
Syrian ends, and Assad suspects 
.Arafat of serving the interest of 
conservative Arab states that are 
eager to undermine his position." 

The dispute has deep signifi- 
cance for the PLO’s unity because 
of Syria’s importance as a conduit 
for arms supplies to the PLO. be- 
cause of its control of at least three 
of the eight guerrilla organizations 
that make up the PLO and because 
it has a great deal of influence on 
at least half of the PLO’s 15 execu- 
tive committee members who 
make their home in Damascus. 

The split is a major factor in the 
organization’s failure to schedule a 
meeting of the Palestine national 
council its parliament in exile, 
that ultimately must give Mr. 
Arafat and the PLO leadership a 
mandate to pursue new diplomatic 
initiatives. 

PLO members influenced by- 
Mr. .Assad want the national coun- 
cil meeting io be held in 
Damascus. Mr. Arafat insists that 
it meet in Tunis. As a compromise, 
he has indicated privately that he 
would be willing to hold a meeting 
in Algiers. 


by pipeline to Turkey, where it is 
shipped to Iraq’s best customers, 
Italy, Brazil France and countries 
of the Eastern bloc. 

Exports would triple, diplomats 
said, if Syria allowed the reopening 
of the pipeline that runs through 
its territory to the Mediterranean. 
Efforts to induce Syria to do so re- 
flect die intricacies of Arab poli- 
tics. Saudi Arabia, diplomats said, 
is pushing Syria to reopen the line, 
but Syria is buying ou from Iran. 
If shipments from Iran end, diplo- 
mats predict, Syria is likely to re- 
open the pipeline. . 

The result would be a rapid im- 
provement in Iraq's economic po- 
sition, making it a better risk for 
foreign investors. 

Saudi Arabia and the other Gulf 
countries have been subsidizing 
Iraq's war at the rate of about $1 
billion a month. A large but un- 
known percentage of mis money 
from some of the most stoutly 
anti-communist governments in 
the region has gone to pay the So- 
viet Union for arms. 

The diplomatic consensus is that 
if Syria keeps the pipeline shut and 
the war goes on, Iraq will be forced 
to cut purchases abroad. Japan, 
West Germany and Turkey are 
major exporters to Iraq and all will 
be hit if,, as President Saddam 
Hussein has predicted, some na- 
tional spending has to be cuL Im- 
ports this year wfll probably total 
about $19 billion. 

The government has been able 
to maintain the standard of living 
with some exceptions. Food prices 
have risen 30 percent since the 
start of the war. but prices of fueL 
clothing and other necessities have 
risen only marginally, diplomats 
said. 

Despite the war, foreign busi- 
nessmen are showing confidence in 
Iraq’s economy. The Baghdad 
Trade Fair, which opened Nov. 1, 
was' attended by nearly 3,000 busi- 
nessmen from 64 countries. The 
exhibits covered the political spec- 
trum. The Palestine Liberation Or- 
ganization was represented, as 
were the Soviet Union and compa- 
nies from the United States. 

At the other end of the econom- 
ic scale, villagers find that prices 
for chickens and rice have risen 
but not steeply enough to affect 
the average household seriously. 
Food distributed by the state is rel- 
atively cheap, but when the buyer 
ventures into luxury items the 
price skyrockets. 

Some foreign investors complain 
that since the start of the war they 
have had difficulty collecting costs 
vising from overruns in construc- 
tion projects. A French company 
contracted to build the new Bagh- 
dad airport for about three-quar- 
ters of a billion dollars. The gov- 
ernment paid the base cost but has 
not yet moved to pay an overrun 
cost of about $200 million, diplo- 
matic sources said. 

Baghdad is evidence of the gov- 
ernment's willingness to proceed 
with construction projects. Three 
modem hotels have been built. 
Sewage disposal and water systems 
have been renovated. Roads and . 
sidewalks have been improved. 
Much of this was in preparation 
for a summit meeting of the non- 
aligned nations. It bad been sched- 
uled to open in September but was 
canceled because of the war. 

Copter Crash Kills 9 Indians 

The Associated Press 

NEW DELHI — An air force 
helicopter crashed while flying a 
routine mission in northeastern 
Mizoram slate, killing all nine air 
force and array personnel aboard, 
the Defense Ministry reported Sat- 
urday. 


“But Nasser was under heavy 
pressure from his generals for a 
major new amis supply." he said. 
“He feared his arms negotiations 
with the United Stales were going 
nowhere. If he could get a basic- 
settlement with Israel — or at least 
some acceptable modus rivendi — 
he could avoid having to turn to 
what be considered to be his Iasi 
major option — an arms supply 
agreement with Eastern Europe." 

Mr. Jackson was. in 1955, the 
Quakers’ chief representative at 
the United Nations, and he later 
worked for the State Department. 

Using commercial airliners and 
traveling alone, Mr. Jackson made 
three round trips between Egypt 
and Israel, changing planes in 
Cyprus or Greece each time. He 
met with Nasser. Mr. Sharett and 
Ben-Gurion each time. 

Ben-Gurion, according to Mr. 
Jackson’s account, told Mr. Jack- 
son during their first meeting that 
he would go anywhere to meet 
Nasser. 

“Nasser is a decent fellow who 
has the interest of his people genu- 
inely at heart," Ben-Gurion report- 
edly said. 

Nasser, according to Mr. Jack- 
son, was initially “intrigued by the 
idea" but in the end derided 


against a face-to-face meeting be- 
cause of the Israeli retaliatory raid 

against Palestinian guerrillas m the 
Gaza strip, a raid that the Israelis 
had at first can cried in deference 
to the Jackson mission. 

Nasser told Mr. Jackson, ac- 
cording to the account, that he 
needed a longer “period of calm.” 
The Egyptian leader then agreed to 
accept arms From Czechoslovakia, 
provoking a storm in the region 
and in Europe. 

Fourteen months after the Jack- 
son mission failed, war broke out 
again in the Middle East, with an 
attack on Egypt by Britain, France 
and IsraeL They were eventually 
forced to withdraw under pressure 
from the United States and the So- 
viet Union. 

The Quakers were drawn into 
the peace efforts in 1955 at 
Nasser's initiative by Ahmed 
Hussein, the Egyptian ambassador 
to Washington, who was a person- 
al friend or Nasser. Mr. Jackson 
said. 

An initial meeting at the Egyp- 
tian Embassy in Washington on 
April 12 with some leading Quaker 
leaders was followed by a session 
in New York- on July 15 with For- 
eign Minister Mahmoud FawzL In 
between, the Quakers consulted 


ADOPTION SERVICES 

We ore o licensed adoption agency now accepting 
applications for adoption of children bom in the U.S.A. 
For information, please write or call: 

FRIENDS OF CHILDREN, INC. 

4325 Memorial Drive 
Decatur, Georgia 30032, U.S.A. 
Telephone: (404) 294-9000. 
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Esroat Sadat outside the courtroom before his bearing. 

Esmat Sadat Declares Innocence 
At Hearing on Corruption Charges 

Rouen 

CAIRO — Esmat Sadat, at a court bearing Sunday, denied 
charges of widespread fraud that have been brought against him. 
“I am innocent," declared Mr. Sadat, the brother of the late 
Anwar SadaL “They say I got rich through fraud. If the govern- 
ment can find any of these riches it can keep them.” .. ' l : 

Mr. Sadat was speaking to journalists who swarmed around die 
prisoners’ enclosure in the High Court of Justice for an impromp- 
tu news conference, which temporarily halted the court proceed- 
ings. 

Mr. Sadat, two of his wives and 15 children have been accused 
in connection with a series of swindles that netted millions of 
Egyptian pounds, largely from. land and property deals. Commen- 
tators say the case is symptomatic of widespread graft that created 
new millionaires in the later years of Sadat’s govemmeoL 

The hearing Sunday was called to determine whether an order 
prohibiting Mr. Sadat and his family from tearing Egypt should 
remain in force. The ban on Mr. Sadat, four sons, a daughter and 
his two wives was upheld. The judges lifted the order for seven 
sons and three daughters. 


Turks Step Up Contact 
With East Bloc States 


By Marvine Howe 

New York Tima Service 

ANKARA — The prime minis- 
ter of Hungary spent three days in 
this NATO nation last week on a 
state visit intended to develop eco- 
nomic and cultural cooperation. 

The prime minister, Gyorgy La- 
zar, whose visit ended Wednesday, 
received a warm ceremonial recep- 
tion and held what were described 
as open and friendly talks with 
military leaders and business rep- 
resentatives. 

Mr. Lazar's trip foQowed recent 
visits by Turkey’s president. Gen- 
eral Kenan Evren, to Bulgaria; 
Romania and Yugoslavia and 
precedes his tour to China next 
month. The Turkish foreign minis- 
ter, liter Turkmen, is making an 
official visit to the Soviet Union. 

Turkish government officials in- 
sist that these high-level exchanges 
with communist countries are 
merely a continuation of Turkey's 
“multidimensional" foreign policy 
and cannot be considered a devia- 
tion from its traditional Western 
alliances. Nevertheless, Turkish 

journalists have noted a decline in 
high-level visitors from the West 
since the Turirish armed forces 
seized power on Sept 12, 1980. 

In fact, there has been an in- 
creased sense of isolation in Tur- 
key as relations with partners such 
as France, West Germany and the 
Netherlands have become strained, 
whether over human rights issues, 
trade or immigrant workers. Fur- 

Govemm&u Workers 
Demonstrate in Bern 

Reuters 

BERN — About 30,000 govern- 
ment employees marched through 
Bern Saturday, demonstrating for 
shorter working hours and salary 
increases in line with inflation, po- 
lice said. 

The demonstration, which a po- 
lice spokesman said was the largest 
ever seen in the Swiss federal capi- 
tal’ was intended to bade govern- 
ment proposals for a 42-hour week 
against what trade unions suspect 
is a move in parliament to veto the 
reduction for cost-cutting reasons 
when it is debated this' week. 


thermo re, already cool relations 
with Greece have deteriorated 
since Andreas Papandreou’s So- 
cialist government came to office 
last year. 

Turkish politicians say privately 
that they hope relations with West- 
ern Europe will improve after the 
recent constitutional referendum, 
in which General Evren won a 
913-percent endorsement as presi- 
dem. 

General Evren has visited Paki- 
stan and Kuwait in addition to the 
communist neighbors. But he has 
received no invitations to visit any 
Western allies, officials said. Offi- 
cials in Ankara said there was no 
need, for state visits to Western 
countries since there were “con- 
stant dose technical contacts" 
through the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization and European organ- 
izations. 

However, ' some Western diplo- 
mats question the effect of what 
appears to be a courtship of Tur- 
key by the communist countries, 
coinciding with an obviously cool 
shoulder from Europe. Some UR. 
officials expressed concern over 
this in private, noting Turkey’s 
strategic importance as the NATO 
member with the longest border on 
the Soviet Union. 

The overtures from the commu- 
nist countries are particularly in- 
teresting since the Turkish regime 
has clamped down on all leftist or- 
ganizations. 

- Although Turkey has never for- 
mally accused any country of 
fomenting the widespread political 
terrorism that brought on the 1980 
military intervention, officials of- 
ten acknowledge privately that 
they suspect that the Soviet Union 
and Bulgaria had a hand in iL 

“We want to increase the dia- 
logue with communist countries 
because we must live with them in 
the region despite the differences 
in ideology, policies and approach 
as well as social and economic sys- 
tems," a senior official said. “We 
can’t change our geography and so 
we must adapt " 

■ Gromyko Welcomes Turkmen 

Mr. Turkmen arrived Sunday is 
Moscow and was met at the air- 
port by his Soviet counterpart, An- 
drei A. Gromyko, The Associated 
Press reported, citing Tass. 



U.S. May Seek Change 
In Nuclear Test Pacts 
To Get On-Site Checks 
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Gama! Abdel Nasser 

with the State Department, which 
gave its approval 

Arriving in Israel on Aug 9, 
1955. Mr. Jackson met with Ben- 
Gurion, who he said was “at his 
philosophical and charismatic 

“Our meeting dosed with his 
saying he would go anywhere to 
talk to Prime Minister Nasser — 
even to Cairo." he said. 

When told about Ben-Gurion' s 


Kajfttna 


David Ben-Gurion 

call for a meeting, Nasser “seemed 
initially to be intrigued' with the 
idea." and they explored the place, 
timing and possible agenda, and 
whether progress would be “suffi- 
cient to permit him to carry other 
Arab states with him.” 

But after the Israeli attack in the 
Gaza Strip. Nasser told Mr. Jack- 
son that the raid bad been “suffi- 
ciently severe that a little time was 
needed for things to cod down.” 


NATO Missile Plans 
On Ministers’ Agenda 


R enters 

BRUSSELS — NATO defense 
ministers this week will reiterate 
their aim to start deploying Persh- 
ing- 2 and cruise missiles by die 
end of next year if there is no arms 
control agreement with the Soviet 
Union by then, diplomats say. 

The defense ministers are hold- 
ing their regular autumn meeting 
hoe, confronted with a growing 
anti-nuclear weapons campaign 
that has spread to the united 
States. 

NATO's European defense min- 
isters, are to meet Monday, 3 day 
before the full nuclear planning 
group, and are expected to empha- 
size the important contribution 
that Western Europe makes to the 
alliance's global military effort. 

The alliance is preparing for a 
test of nerves with the new Soviet 
leadership, which diplomats be- 
lieve will step up efforts to prevent 
deployment of the UR. missiles in 
Western Europe. These missiles 
would be able to reach the Soviet 
Union from bases in NATO coun- 
tries. 

The new Soviet party chief. Yuri 
V. Andropov, has already urged 
the West to delay deployment 
while the UR.-Soviet talks to limit 
medium-range nuclear missiles 
continue in Geneva. Those talks 
bave beerrgaing on for a year. 

* Diplomats said that Mr .‘Andro- 
pov made the plea when be met 
West Germany’s foreign minister, 
Hans- Dietrich Genscher, at the fu- 
neral of President Leonid I. Bre- 
zhnev earlier this month in Mos- 
cow. 

The diplomats' said that the 
United States would rage the West 


Europeans to stand firm on 
NATO's decision of December 
1979 to deploy the new weapons if 
the Soviet Umon does not disman- 
tle its existing missiles targeted on 
Western Europe. 

Although nuclear issues are ex- 
pected to dominate the four days 
of meetings, the strengthening of 
NATO’s conventional forces is 
also hi gh on the agenda, diplomats 
said. 

NATO's top commander in Eu- 
rope, General Bernard W. Rogers, 
has proposed that NATO make 
more use of new technology in 
conventional weapons to redress 
the East-West imbalance in non- 
nuclear forces. 

General Rogers has. said that 
such weapons could allow the alli- 
ance to reduce the number of its 
short-range nuclear arms. 

He has been supported by 
Manfred Worner, the West Ger- 
man defense minister. Mr. Worner 
said in a report in June that 50 or 
60 missiles armed with convention- 
al warheads could achieve the 
same result as 20 to 25 nuclear 
weapons each carrying a 10-kilo- 
ton warhead. 

The ministers are also expected 
to discuss greater burden-snaring 
within the alliance, as requested by 
the United States. 

■ In case Of .an emergency in the 
Golf, the U.S1 Rapid Deployment 
Force is expected to have to draw 
heavily oti noncombat troops and 
equipment stationed in Europe. In 
such an emergency, diplomats 
said, U.Su plans are for West Euro- 
peans to replace up to 80.000 UR. 
servicemen involved in logistics 
work in Western Europe. 


.Bv Judith Miller 

New Trie Tuna Saner 

WASHINGTON — The Reagan 
administration is dose to approv- 
ing a proposal that would require 
on-rite inspection as a condition 
for ratifying two treaties with the 
. Soviet Union on underground nu- 
clear testing, according to U.S. of- 
ficials. 

Presidem Ronald Reagan has 
not made a final decision, they 
said. But there is now substantial 
agreement among officials working 
on the accords about the changes 
that the United States should pro- 
pose to strengthen its ability to 
verify Soviet compliance. 

Some supporters of the treaties, 
including Senator Charles H. Per- 
cy. Republican of Illinois, have 
urged the administration not to go 
forward. He has privately warned 
that insisting on such inspection 
might prompt the Soviet Union to 
reject the treaties. 

The Threshold Test Ban Treaty, 
signed in 1974. and the Peaceful 
Nuclear Explosions Treaty, signed 
in 1976. limit underground tests — 
the only kind permitted — to 150 
Idlotons. or about 10 times the ex- 
plosive power of the bomb 
dropped on Hiroshima. Neither 
accord has been sent to the Senate, 
where two-thirds of the chamber 
must approve of the accords be- 
fore they are ratified and formally 
take effect 

Last July, the administration de- 
cided to set aside efforts to negoti- 
ate & comprehensive ban on nucle- 
ar testing until verification mea- 
sures of these two treaties could be 
improved. Officials argued at that 
time that the United States could 
not adequately verify that the So- 
viet Union was complying with ei- 
ther agreement, and that the treat- 
ies should not be ratified until 
monitoring provirions had been 
upgraded. 

Since then, an interagency work- 
ing group, composed of officials 
from the State, Defense and Ener- 
gy departments, the Arms Control 
and Disarmament Agency, and the 
National Security Council staff 
have been weighing two major pro- 
posals designed to improve confi- 
dence in the nation’s ability to 
determine that Moscow is. not 
exceeding the testing ceiling. 

The officials said that most 
agencies had now agreed on a .pro- 
posal that would require the Unit- 
ed States and the Soviet Umon to 
provide advance notice of any test 
larger than 75 kfiotons, or half the 
explosive power permitted by the 
treaties. Only the Defense Depart-' 
ment is said to be insisting that the 
threshold for on-rite inspection be 
lower. The Pentagon is pressing for 
a 50-kfloton threshold. 

This disagreement has delayed 

final approval of the modifica- 
tions, officials rioted.^ ■ : 

Officials said that under the proj- 
posal being weighed, if die Soviet 
Union or the United States 


planned a test kuger than 75 kilo- 
tons. die country planning die test 
would have to permit the other tc 
collect geological samples from iht 
teal site. In addition, officials frorr 
the observing country would bt 
permitted before the test to place 
or. watch the installment of its own 
monitoring equipment at the rite. 

These changes would most sub- 
. stantially affect the Threshold, Test 
Ban Treaty, which does not now 
permit any on-rite inspection. The 
protocol of the treaty provides in- 
stead that once the accord is rati- 
fied, both countries shall provide 
the other with baric data about the 
geological composition of its test- 
ing sites and provide information 
about the yield of an actual tel 
from a rite. These data ore intend- 
ed to permit ihe United States to 
readjust its monitoring equipment 
outride the Soviet Umon and 'bet- 
ter estimate the yield of Soviet 
tests. ■ ‘ ' 

But administration officials 
have said that these provisions are 
inadequate.. The ... Soviet . Union 
could misrepresent the data and 
the United States >ould not have 
independent means of determining 
their accuracy; they argue. 

MX Basing Plan 
Does Not Violate 
Accords, U.S. Says 

, New YerkThtta Service ■ 

WASHINGTON — ■ The United 
Stales has rejected assertions made 
by Pravdn. the Soviet party news- 
paper, that President Ronald 
Reagan's plan to deploy the MX 
missile wtiuUF violate the accords 
limiting strategic nuclear arms.- 

John Hughes.- a State Depart- 
ment spokesman, issued a detailed 
rebuttal Friday to the charge, Spy- 
ing it remained the policy of ihe 
United States to “take no action 
which would undercut existing 
arms control agreements as long as 
the Soviets show .equal restraint,'' 

"Moscow is wrong,” said 7 Rich- 
ard N.Perie, assistant secretary, of 
defense for international security 
policy. 

The Pravda article Thursday, 
which was viewed as an authorita- 
tive -response to President 
Reagan’s MX basing plan, charged 
that the planned deployment “tuns 
counter to one of the central provi- 
rions” erf the first and second US.- 
Soviet strategic arms limitation 
treaties. The rest accord expired in 
1977, and the second was never ra- 
tified by the United States. But 
each side.has said that it will abide 
by the second agreement as long as 
the other does, 

A4r. Hughes said tha t Mr. 
Reagan's plan to place 100 MX 
missiles in a closely spaced baring, 
design, known as “dense pack." 
was “fully consistent with this pol- 
icy.” 
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WORLD BRIEFS 


Farm Issue Blocks GATT Acce P l „ Faniani Pro ^' am . 


(Cautioned born Page 1) 
covered the following key areas, 
conference sources said: 

• The major GATT nations 
agreed on the language for a sec- 
tion in the text regarding a broad 
political commitment to halt grow- 
ing protectionist practices, which 
are playing a role in slowing the 
world’s S2-triUion annual trade 
volume. 

The United States, Australia 
and other nations bad previously 
referred to the need to obtain a 
commitment to policies of 
“standstill" and “rollback." rimed 
at dismantling protectionist prac- 
tices. The compromise version 
commits signatories to refraining 
from “taking” or “maintaining'’ 
such practices. 

• The agreement calls for a one- 
year study aimed at developing an 
improved, more efficient system- of 
safeguards among GATT mem- 
bers, both importing and exporting 
nations. The safeguards are tempo- 
rary legal measures that govern- 
ments can take to protect their in- 
dustries from foreign competition. 

The study, which was backed by 
the United States, the EC and de- 
veloping nations, is aimed ax iden- 
tifying protectionist measures, and 
improving multilateral surveillance 

For Kenyans, 
A New Life 

(Continued from Page 1) 

Profit then on each acre of hybrid 
■ com sold was $7 1 .42. 

The average hi ghl and Small 
fanner today owns 5.5 acres of 
land. Richard’s holdings have 
grown to 15 .5 acres. Thirteen years 
ago he owned no cows: today he 
has eight dairy cows and three beef 
cattle. 

Two years ago. when construc- 
tion of the area’s first asphalt all- 
season road began nearby. Rich- 
ard bought a small shop near the 
road for $485. The shop value has 
since doubled, 

Cleophas built his $142 into 
more than Si .500 cash by 1975. 
That year he used the entire 
amount as a down payment on a 
24-acre farm east of KuibwonL He 
has 4.5 acres of com and five dairy 
cows. 

With their salaries and farm 
sales, Richard averaged $1,400 in 
earnings last year and Cleophas 
S2R00. Kenya's per capita income 
is $257. ^ 

NEXT: Despite signs of prog- 
ress, many of Kenya* rural poor 
are trapped in subsistence farming. 


under. GATT trading rules and 
procedures, the conference sources 
said. 

• Dispute-settlement proce- 
dures were agreed to under GATT 
rules, affecting both industrial'and 
agricultural products. 

• The services industry will be 
studied individually by each 
GATT member that has “an inter- 
est in services." 

Hie proposal affecting sendees 
was pushed for strongly by the 
United States, supported by the 
EC. but opposed try important de- 
veloping nations, notably India, 
mainly because of UR. insistence 
that any study be conducted under 
GATT auspices. 

In compromise language, which 
the United States accepted, the 
agreement “invites contracting 
parties to exchange information" 
on the services industry through 
organizations such as GATT, and 
to report back at the 1984 GATT 
ministerial meeting to see whether 
“any multilateral action” in ser- 
vices is “appropriate and desir- 
able.*’ ‘ 

Although the services section is 
weaker than the Reagan adminis- 
tration would have liked, U.S. offi- 
cials appeared satisfied. “It is pint 
of the commitment we have made 
to improving the. GATT system 
here and making it work,” a senior 
U.S. official saia. 

“Everything, of course, now de- 
pends on whether we can get an 
agreement with the EC over agri- 
culture,’’ the official added. 

Officials from the United States 
and developing nations firmly 

ruled out Sunday an earlier possi- 
bility that the EC would issue a 
separate statement outlining its 
objections. The officials main- 
tained that GATT operated on a 
principle of consensus. 

The EC said there was a pre- 
cedent established during a GATT 
ministerial meeting in May 1963, 
when the community issued a simi- 
lar statement. That meeting 
launched the Kennedy Round of 
trade liberalization negotiations. 

U.S. officials said they were will- 
ing to continue discussions with 
the £C over agricultural subsidies 
and related issues during bilateral 
talks starting Dec. 10 in Brussels. 
But it was not immediately clear 
bow such talks could resolve the 
controversy. 

Secretary of State George P. 
Shultz wfll head the U.S. delega- 
tion at Brussels. Also participating 
will be William E. Brock, the UR- 
Lrade representative, and other top 
Reagan administration officials, as 
well as top officials of the EC 
Commission, including its presi- 
dent. Gaston Thom. 


ROME (Reuters) — Socialist Party leaders approved Prime Minister- 
designate Amin tore Fanfani’s plan for the I talian economy Sunday, 
clearing the way for the formation of a hew coalition government, party 
of firials said. 

Mr. Fanfani, 74, a leader of the dominant Christian Democratic Party, 
was expected to tell President Sandro Pertini later Sunday or Monday 
that he was ready to form a new government He has drawn up a 28- 
point plan for the economy, including more public spending and limits 
on wage increaSes- 

The small Republican Party of former Prime Minister Giovanni Spa- 
dotini had been reluctant to join a new five-party coalition, charging that 
Mr. Fanfani had gone too far to appease the Socialists in his plan. But 
political sources said they expected the Republicans to agree Monday to 
join a new government. 

2 Called Suspects in Shooting of Pope 

ROME (UP!) — The judge investigating the assassination attempt 
against Pope John Paul II has issued arrest warrants for two Turkish 
men wanted in connection with the shooting, judicial sources said. 

The sources said the warrants were issued Saturday lor Oral Celik and 
Bechir Selenik, who are still at large. It was not known what role investi- 
gators believe the two men may have played in the May 13, 1981, shoot- 
ing in Sl Peter’s Square. 

The Italian news agency ANSA said investigators suspect Mr. Sdenik 
of supplying Turkish terrorist Mefamet Ali Agca, who is serving a life 
sentence in an Italian jail for the shooting, with money to finance his 
travels through East and West Europe in the year before the shooting. 
ANSA said Mr. Celik may have helped Mr. Agca acquire the Browning 
pistol that be used to shoot the pope. 

31 in OAU Assail U.S. Over Namibia 

TRIPOLI, Libya (Reuters) — Thirty-one African governments have 
condemned U.S. and South African attempts to link the independence of 
South-West Africa, also known as Namibia; to a withdrawal of Cuban 
troops from Angola. 

A resolution released Saturday by governments attending the I9tb 
summit or the Organization of African Unity, winch coBapsedon Thurs- 
day, also denounced “Israeli aggression and genocide against the Pales- 
tinian and Lebanese people, in particular the massacres” at two Beirut 
refugee camps in September. 

The Libyan foreign minister, Abdel-Ati Obeidl said at a press confer- 
ence Saturday that .the statement ou Namibia was a direct response to 
U.S. Vice Pres dent George Bush, who insisted that the issues were 
linked during an African tour this month. An OAU spokesman. Peter 
Onu. said the resolution was not .official because it had not beat adopted 
by a full summit. 

For the Record 

HELSINKI (Reuters) — Soviet Prime Minister Nikolai A. Tikhonov 
will begin a two-day official visit to Finland bn Dec. 9. The visit was to 
have begun Nov. 24 but was postponed after the death of the Soviet 
leader, Leonid 1. Brezhnev. 

LUSAKA. Zambia (Reuters) — An army unit shot to death Adamson 
Mushala, a guerrilla leader notorious for seven years of attacks on re- 
mote com m u ni ties, the official Zambia news agency said Sunday. It said 
Mr. Mushala, a former ranger who was said to have turned against 
President Kenneth Kauoda when refused a top job in game manage* 
menu was killed Friday in an ambush at his hideout in Lnnga National 
Park. 

BELFAST (AP) — A former part-time police officer was slain by two 
gunmen in Armagh on Saturday night, police said Sunday. They said the 
man, who was not immediately identified, was shot in the office of a gas 
station he owned. He was the 72d victim this year of sectarian violence in 
Northern Ireland. 

BERN fUPI) — Swiss citizens turned down a government proposal 
Sunday and voted for permanent federal price controls. The vote was 
56.5 percent for permanent controls and 43R percent for controls only in 
times erf emergency. It was the seventh time that the. government had 
been voted down in the 75 plebiscites on public issues held since 189k . 
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j/pl jReagan Rules Out Idea 
1 fa: By Advisers for a Tax 
, Chi Jobless Benefits 
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By Trends X. Clines 

I'.;*. SepYorfe_Ttnn Service . 

^ . ..SANTA BARBARA. California . 
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fc* 5 !** JSi *1 rr. Presidqrt Ronald Reagan. at- 
(M jJJ. m*#?* ' tempting to cod a. damaging oorr- 


n th«- fJTE $?; Vi.travexsyThas personally ''“vetoed” 
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•» &£ administration's study prapos- 
■ ch • .alfortaan& Hwsnployment bene- 

k JpSH to his spokesman. . . 

^ r **Thirisnotthe type of tiling I 
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die proposal to put a disincentive 
tax on unemployment benefits, 
Mr. Speak es replied: “I've never 
seen the president hst the roof but 
I- think he was pretty emphatic 
about how he feds about it"* 

■ to several interviews Friday, Mr. 
Meese tried to snuff out the am* 
iroversy, saying' the proposal hod 
not been seriously considered, pax^ 


« president. Al- 

[ Sl‘. :4 V Mr*S-dtdad&itt* reading 


. -il ihcLN..’* ihe anger it stored, and after talk- 
*r • r in* with his chief af staff, Edwin 

i' : !h CA'*Se»^.' v- 

-The'-presidem’s reaction was re- 
ih* .. PsfMk .by Larry ,*L Speakes,. bis 



secretary. Asked 
it had “hit toe. 




Canada Accepts 
2>-Part Division of 
Jferih Territories 

. Untud Press httmdtioital 
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\ OTTAWA —.In a. landmark dc- 

•• •\> 4 ! ^ , R JdadBin a 20-year struggle by the 
Eskimos of the 'Northwest Territo- 
ry , Vries, the government Friday ac- 

^oSlQo pL - cepied division of the region into 
V . .. rwo governments. 

i^OtVlri John.-Mimro, northern affairs 
’ minister, said severing the eastern 
’Qrds |To ■■"of '*e territories, winch 

most of Canada^ northern 
boundary and one-third of its land 
would -biconditional on set- 
\ . tlerocnt of foot native land claims 


. .'rn V.-l > 


• — - — - — . - - - — - — 

- f®* '* and a negotiated boundary. 


• ■in 

Wild 


' vVi-.u viniju^ “-are Eskimos 

nadfc 7.000 . . 

>- nj,gns. cJ: rest of mixed origin. 


“ ,i! irtiidiji- - -% A quarter of the 43.200 people 
• l - firing in the Northwest Territories 
.are Edrimos who call themselves 
are Indians and the 

— “5*5 1 !-■ 

S*«. a 

•r. j. g;ilS k ' .. in an April 14 pldiisdte, 56 per- 
rncr. u.^d. i-ten.t of the region's voters ap- 
: j -r.-ur.ci Ju B^— proyed a division. The push to 

- '-^e* i., the territory came from the 

' culvi ordjQ, tejpon’s Inuit population in the 

- '>^c':u>reaten. ; ' 1 eastern sector who want to create 

,u r’"an area nailed Nunavut, meaning 
u^^.^url^d,".. 
liiaiasfc ; Mr. Munro said the division 
v r * would enable northerners to con- 

' 1 trol. tbeir own affairs, induding 

* v-.i- xi&i- ecoobmic matters, although most 
i: - s •" fundu* would come from the fed- 

r ; : cor.i7 To k ‘ /dral treasury. Native residents have 
j y\ V).. p q . ' - Urged a division of the Northwest 
■ - 3:^-2 ,'j ct ^ • Terri tones . since the early 1960s. 

•' a: Areas' T. 1 T . ~ 

• st fir" Hi . . Ceau£6sca Ends Asia Tour 

c ' 3» b .* The Associated Press . 

• Bucharest — presidem Ni- 
TvTj"’' r oolae Ccausescu of Romania re- 
:.t ?: . .5"*i . turned to Bucharest Sunday from 
' official, .visits tb Pakistan, . In- 
• donesia, Singapore^ Malaysia and 

Kuwait ' ..... _•. 


als bn unemployment suh mttteH to 
Mr. Reagan in an option paper, 

. Mr. Meese said the president had. 
not yet been briefed on the subject 

“It has no stares whatsoever,” 
Mr. Meese said at one point. But 
in another interview, he declared: 

. “We do know that generally when 
unemployment benefits end, most 
people find jobs very quickly after 
that pamL" 

Mr. Meese added, “There are 
many families, for example, who, 
because of more than one wage- 
earner in the family, are earning al- 
most as much on unemployment 
as they would in their regular 
jobs.” 

According to congressional 
data. 63 percent of workers receiv- 
ing unemployment benefits have 
annual incomes of less than 
510,000. Of toe 11 5 million work- 
ers currently unemployed. 63 mil- 
lion people, or 55 percent, no long- 
er receive benefits. ' 

In toe face of lingering high un- 
employment, Democrats, labor 
leaders and other critics have ar- 
gued that toe study proposal be- 
trayed more of a callous attitude in 
the administration, rather than a 
genuine strategy to deal with the 
highest levels of unemployment 
since the Depresskm. 

Administraiion officials replied 
that unemployment benefits were 
already taxed for seasonal workers 
earning more than SI 8,000 for cou- 
ples and 512,000 far individuals. 
Making the -lax widespread among 
toe unemployed and using the rev- 
enue for job training, they said, 
was only one of a comprehensive 
package of job-stimulating ideas. 

Over the weekend, Mr. Reagan 
consulted by tdwhone from his 
ranch near Santa Barbara with Re- 
publican congressional leaders on 
the special session next week, aides 
said. No final decision has been 
made on whether to seek a six- 
month acceleration of next year's 
income tax cut, but aides suggest- 
ed that the president might not 
submit toe idea in the face of con- 
gressional opposition. 

The president; in bis weekly ra- 
dio address Saturday, explained 
his decision to endorse the pro- 
posed doubling of the gasoline tax 
to finance a highway and transit 
repair program that he said would 
. annulate the creation of more 
than 320,000 jobs. 



Short Congress Session 
May Serve as Preview 
Of Shift in Priorities 


Police used nightsticks in an effort to apprehend a suspect 
who fell through a store window in Washington when looting 


fta AaeocMrf Pm 

broke out after a Ku Klux Man raDy. The man managed to 
climb out of the window and escape without being caught. 


Police Teorgos Unruly Crowd Protesting Ku Klux Kkui Rally in Washington 


Ne h - York Tima Service 

WASHINGTON — Police used tear gas to 
contain an unruly crowd protesting the first 
Ku Klux Klan rally here in 57 years. 

The police acted Saturday after ami-Klan 
demonstrators began throwing rocks and 
bottles and tried to break through police 
lines separating them from a small group of 
Klansmen who held a brief rally ii) Lafayette 
Park across the street from toe White House. 

Klan leaders had predicted that as many 


as 200 of their members would march from 
the Capitol down Pennsylvania Avenue to 
rally in Lafayette Park across toe street from 
the 'White House. Instead, about three dozen 
Klansmen showed up and, on toe advice of 
toe police, revised their plan in order to stay 
clear of numerous ami-Klan groups demon- 
strating by the hundreds at different points 
along the planned route. 

The Klan canceled its march down toe av- 
enue, drove in a police motorcade to Lafay- 
ette Park and left their white robes in shop- 


ping bags during their 15-minute rally, which 
was more of a question-and-answer session 
with reporters than a fuH-fiedged rally. Then 
they were swiftly escorted out of town by the 
police. 

At least six policemen were injured, none 
seriously. Several demonstrators were arrest- 
ed. Before order was restored, two cars had 
been overturned, at least two stores in the 
area had been loo Led and windows in a num- 
ber of buildings, including toe historic home 
of James Madison, had been smashed. 


U.S. Clergymen Assail Central America Policy 


By Charles Austin 

New York Tima Service 

NEW YORK — More than 300 
religious leaden in the United 
States, including 22 Roman Catho- 
lic bishops, have issued a message 
denouncing toe Reagan adminis- 
tration's policies in Central Ameri- 
ca. 

The message, in toe form of an 
ecumenical pastoral letter, comes 
amid growing concern by Ameri- 
can churches over United States 
involvement in Central America. 

“As citizens of toe United States 
we are particularly sensitive to the 
responsibility th^t our government 
bears in the oppression and vio- 
lence in Central America,” said toe 
letter issued Friday at a news con- 
ference in New York. 

The letter was distributed by toe 
Inter-Religious Task Force an El 


Salvador and Central America, 
supported by more than a dozen 
religious agencies. In addition co 
the Catholic bishops, heads of sev- 
eral major Protestant denomina- 
tions and nine American rabbis 
signed toe appeal. 

Noting that many churches have 
already protested military and eco- 
nomic support of governments in 
Central America, toe letter said 
that “our government is embarked 
on a course which we believe will 
onlv increase toe bloodshed and 
violation of people’s rights and 
dignity, as well as increase the dan- 
ger of regional war." 

It continued: “We deplore our 
government's role in the militariza- 
tion of Central America, including 
the slow but steady increase of 
U.S. military advisers in El Salva- 
dor, Honduras and Guatemala." 

Americans, the letter said. 


should seek an end to all military 
aid and intervention in Central 
America, an end to covert opera- 
tions by the United States govern- 
ment there, negotiated political so- 
lutions to conflicts in El Salvador 
and between Honduras and Nicar- 
agua, and temporary asylum for 
Centra] Americans fleeing oppres- 
sion. 

Bishop Rene Valero of Brook- 
lyn, one of the signers, said be be- 
lieved there was a “greater aware- 
ness among American Catholics 
than ever before" of the problems 
the church faces in Central Ameri- 
ca, partly because of the growing 
number of American Catholics oT 
Hispanic background. 

Ruth Harris, an executive with 
toe United Methodist Church 
Board of Global Ministries, said 
that after she visited Nicaragua 
and Costa Rica recently she felt 
“humiliated and angry” about 


U.S. policy in the Caribbean. The 
Reagan administration's policies 
in Central America “dismayed us 
beyond words." she said, quoting a 
letter a delegation of church offi- 
cials wrote to farmers in Nicaragua 
after the delegation’s visit there 
Nov. 10-22. 

The church leaders signing toe 
pastoral letter said toey believed 
that U.S, aid to Guatemala provid- 
ed “military assistance to a govern- 
ment responsible for toe massacre 
of thousands of poor, indigenous 
people" and that toe United States 
was behind covert economic ef- 
forts to destabilize toe government 
of Nicaragua. 

Participants in toe news confer- 
ence said their message was issued 
in consultation with church leaders 
in Central America, although they 


agreed that not all religious leaders 
there would agree with their posi- 
tion. 


Bv Srcven V. Robots 

Sew York Tima Service 

WASHINGTON — The post- 
election session that begins os 
Capitol Hill Monday may turn out 
to be a preview of ’toe new Con- 
gress that takes office in January. 

In toe view of many analysts, 
and a number of congressmen,’ toe 
voters on Election Day signaled 
their representatives that they fa- 
vored a shift in direction. 

“There’s a mandate in this coun- 
try for action on jot®," said Sena- 
tor Richard G. Lugar, Republican 
of Indiana. “There s a great fear in 
this country that we have a 
gridlock of sons, that we're dead 
in the water." 

An aide to Senator Howard H. 
Baker Jr. of Tennessee, leader of 
the Senate's Republican majority, 
added. “We have to provide some- 
thing that shows people we care." 

Last week, congressional and 
administration leaders appeared to 
have begun responding to those 
signals. Senator Baker and Repre- 
sentative Thomas P. O'Neill Jr., 
speaker or the House and the chief 
Democratic spokesman in Con- 
gress. agreed to push forward in 
the postelection session with a bill 
to repair highways and create jobs, 
financed by a higher gasoline tax. 

President' Ronald Real 
elatedly 
year. S32.9-biflic 
those lines. 

Some version of toe legislation is 
expected to pass before this edi- 
tion of Congress goes home for 
good, probably the week before 
Christmas. And it is likely to be 
only toe first of many efforts to 
address toe United States' eco- 
nomic troubles. 

House Democrats are talking 
about a companion bill, already 
dubbed “Baker-O'NeiU 2." toey 
hope to bring forward in coming 
weeks. It would involve acceler- 
ated spending of money already in 
the federal pipeline for various 
projects as a way to stimulate the 
economy. Meanwhile, lawmakers 
from both parties have been telling 
toe White House to play down its 
emphasis on monetary policy, 
moderate its all-out attack on in- 
flation and attach a higher priority 
to economic recovery. 

In response, Mr. Reagan and 
some of his advisers have been 
considering the notion of moving 
up toe 10- percent tax cut, sched- 
uled to Lake effect in July. It is 
likely that toe president will pro- 
pose action on tins idea during the 
postelection period, but many leg- 
islators, fearful of toe impact on 
the deficit; do not favor the con- 
cept as toe best way of promoting 
economic growth. 

While events in the short session 


leagan some- 
what belatedly endorsed a five- 
ion program along 


are likely to demonstrate Con- 
gress’s desire to take more direct 
action on the economy, toey 
should also reflect the considerable 
impact Mr. Reagan and his conser- 
vative philosophy have made on 
Washington. No Democrat, it 
seems, dares propose a jobs bill 
that is not financed by a specific 
new tax or by a specific cut in 
other budget items. 

Another item scheduled for toe 
session that reflects directly toe 
election returns is toe “domestic 
content" bill. This would require 
any foreign car sold in the United 
Slates to contain a certain percent- 
age of American-made parts. The 
legislation is being pushed strongly 
by the United Automobile Work- 
ers, whose membership has been 
hard hit by toe automobile indus- 
try’s slump. 

Many legislators worry that 
Congress is about to be inundated 
by a wave of protectionism that 
might be hard to resist. 

Another major focus of legisla- 
tive activity will be toe miuiary 
budget. How willing toe lawmak- 
ers are to strike out Pentagon pro- 
posals in this between-hobdays 
session may foreshadow toe out- 
come of the struggle next year over 
a reordering or national priorities. 
The biggest fight will probably 
come over the MX missile, recently 
renamed Peacekeeper as part of a 
strenuous While House effort to 
portray toe weapon as an instru- 
ment of peace, not war. 

Congress may also outsider bills 
dealing with nuclear waste dispos- 
al. housing, immigration, regulato- 

K reform, bankruptcy’ laws, aid to 
e Caribbean, and ihe powers of 
the Federal Trade Commission. 

Whatever legislation comes up. 
toe session toac begins Monday re- 
ally marks the unofficial opening 
of' toe 98th Congress. The 97th 
Congress ended in the voting 
boom on Nov. 2. 

4 Men Missing in U.S. 

In Fire at MX Test Site 

Routs 

TULLAHOMA, Tennessee — 
Four workmen were missing and 
presumed dead after a fire at a 
U.S. military base where MX inter- 
continental ballistic missiles are 
tested, an air force spokesman said- 
Sundn y 

Two men were injured while ex- 
tinguishing the blaze Saturday 
night at Arnold Air Force Base, 
about 50 miles (80 kilometers) 
south of Nashville. There was no 
immediate estimate of damage- 
The cause of the fire, which broke 
out in an underground cavern after 
a rocket motor test, .was under in- 
vestigation. 
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Since the incorporation of Arab Asian Bank e .c. , we have 
consistently applied our expertise to the development of trade 
financing and project related contracting support facilities, 
both in Asia and to Asian affiliations in the Arab World, 
particularly in the Kingdom of Saudi Arabia. 

As of today, 56% of Arab Asian Bank's risk asset portfolio 
is tied to these" two target sectors of banking services. In 
geographical terms, Arab Asian Bank has a well diversified 
risk asset portfolio of which 33% is in Asia alone. This together 
with our Group affiliated bank in Malaysia (Arab Malaysian 
Development- Bank Bbd. with total assets of over US$500 
million), brings to our banking Group the largest concentration 


of banking assets of any Arab bank in Asia . 

This achievement is the result of long term planning, 
foresight and imaginative corporate banking since our Group 
became instrumental in founding ( 197?) the Arab Malaysian 
Development Bank, in Kuala Lumpur, and the subsequent 
institution, namely Arab Asian Bank e.c. in Bahrain. Our 
bank’s subsidiary, Arab Asian International Limited, Hong 
Kong was formed in 1981 . This covers banking activities mainly 
in the region.of North Asia. China, Japan, Asean and 
Australia — New Zealand. To date, our Group has managed 
syndications and private placement of loans, securities and 
guarantees of up to US$4 billion. 
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We are the Arab banque d’affaires with roots in Asia. 

Arab Asian Bank e.c. 
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Diplomat Tower. 


-.PO Box 5619, Bahrain.Tel: 233 U9.Telex: 8583. Arab A^ian International Limited. 1003 Admiralty Centre. Tower H.Hong Kong. Tel: 5-290760. Telex: 62413. 
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When the PLO Says No 


The rejection by the PLO of President 
Reagan’s proposal for Arab-Isradi negotia- 
tions only proves the adage that those who 
make a bad war cannot make a good peace. 
After decades of futile but costly violence, 
culminating in the Lebanon debacle, the 
Palestine Liberation Organization seems to- 
tally incapable of turning a frustrated nation- 
alism into constructive political action. 

After apparently heated debate, and con- 
trary to the counsel of many Arab govern- 
ments. the PLO's central council still refuses 
to recognize the reality of Israel, and lays 
claim to all its land for a state the PLO alone 
would run. It is hard to believe this really 
represents the views of the scattered 4 milli on 
Palestinians, who have never been democrati- 
cally consulted about such leadership. 

The council egged on by Syria, condemns 
even Yasser Arafat for his discussion of a 
Jordan-Palestine confederation with King 
Hussein, as. envisioned by Mr. Reagan- That 
leaves Mr. Arafat without a credible mandate 
and makes irrelevant his energetic efforts to 
have the United States deal with him. 

If defeat in Lebanon, the futility of Soviet 
and Arab support and the dispersal of Pales- 
tinian guerrilla forces cannot rouse the PLO 
from its fantasies and shake its commitment 
to violence, there is, sad to say, only one re- 
maining source of pressure: the relentless ab- 
sorption by Israel of the West Bank and 
Gaza, where 13 milli on Palestinians can still 
make a plausible territorial claim. Those who 


recognize these Palestinians’ right to a large 
measure of self-government and seek to pro- 
mote at least an interim settlement of the 
conflict — notably the United States — have 
ftegiared themselves willing to resist the pace 
of Israeli settlement if diplomacy is given a 
chance. Bat the PLO’s reasserted extremism 
turns that proposition on its head. 

Let reality now sink in. If those who daim 
Palestinian leadership cannot contemplate 
coexistence, and persist in preventing King 
Hussein and West Bank residents from nego- 
tiating a true peace with Israel then even this 
territory wiD soon be out of reach. 

It sometimes seems as if these self-styled 

leaders prefer conditions that produce more 
Palestinian refugees and misery — and some 
more recruits for their desperate terror ar- 
mies — to effective political action. Thors 
has been a pathetic history of clamoring at 
every stage for what they could easily have 
had one or two wars earlier. They have dins 
encouraged extremism in Israel and perpetu- 
ated a tragic cycle of fear. 

Mr. Reagan is left with no alternative but 
to bang his sensible proposals high above the 
Middle East and let more favorably disposed 
Arab leaders recognize that time is not on 
their side. If they truly fear Israel’s urge to 
expand, let them offer it a fair peace. If they 
truly quake before the PLO extremists, let 
them use their considerable power to pro- 
mote Palestinian leaders of a different spirit. 

— THE NEW YORK TIMES. 


Nakasone and the Yen 


With the election of Yasuhiro Nakasone as 
prime minister, a long period of indecision at 
the top of the Japanese government seems to 
be ending. His predecessor, Zenko S uzuki, 
seemed to regard hims elf as an interim figure, 
filling the job while the Liberal Democratic 
Party debated its next steps. 

Once again, in the tradition of the party, 
the question of leadership has bom resolved 
essentially on personal grounds, with policy 
positions to come later. 

Mr. Nakasone has said he wants to reduce 
the size and cost of government. He has been 
a supporter of a stronger defense force. Yet, 
as a practical matter, present Japanese policy 
on public spending and defense seems unlike- 
ly to change much. The real business of the 
new government lies elsewhere. 

No country has a larger stake than Japan 
in the international system of trade, and that 
system is now in some considerable peril The 
current conference of the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade in Geneva is degenerat- 
ing into a sullen exchange of accusations. The 
Japanese government never engages in this 
kind of recrimination, but, on the other hand, 
it rarely does much to alleviate the fears and 
political tensions in other countries. 

Japan's export performance is based on su- 
perior products and sales o rganizatio ns. But 
the extraordinary increase in Japanese com- 
panies’ shares of foreign markets in the midst 
of a deep recession has contributed mud to 


bringing the whole principle of open 

it least 


trade 


into jeopardy. The government, at least tip to 
this point, has been reluctant to acknowledge 
that it has any responsibility to do anything 
about it — or even that there is any real sub- 
stance to other people’s complaints. 

An example is the exchange rate of the yen, 

■ which has slid way down. The Japanese gov- 
ernment did not engineer it, but neither did it 
do anything to prevent iu The effect has been 

■ to give Japanese goods, already highly com- 
petitive, a further and ferocious advantage in 
foreign markets. In the past several weeks the 
yen has risen significantly, but it is going to 
have to rise a lot farther before it reaches the 
range that most people consider its true trad- 
ing value. If Japan's government continues to 
treat the yen rate as none of its business, and 
if the rate stays low, pressures will continue 
to rise in the United States and in Europe for 
the most pernicious and destructive lands of 
protectionist legislation. 

It is disquieting that nothing audible from 
Tokyo suggests that the incoming prime min- 
ister gives any particular priority to foreign 
economic policy and to the maintenance of 
trading relationships. But these relationships 
have become crucial to standards of living in 
all the industrial countries. A great deal de- 
pends on Mr. Nakasone’s attention to them 
— a great deal not only for the Japanese but 
for Europeans and Americans as well. 

— THE WASHINGTON POST. 


Other Opinion 


Superpower Enlightenment 


It is obvious that the political life of the 
United States, from the beginning, has been 
permeated by the Enlightenment values of its 
founders. What has perhaps been less noticed 
is that the influence of these values, far from 
falling away with time, has been increasingly 
felt in American domestic life. The history of 
race relations in America in the second half 
of the 20 th century, as compared with the 
whole previous history of that dismal subject, 
bears impressive witness to ihaL 
Wheu the Soviet Union signed the Helsinki 
declaration on human rights, and when Mr. 
Andropov’s KGB then jailed the Helsinki 
Monitoring Committee, you don't have to be 
a dedicated cold warrior to find the word 


opinion, recently spoke out unequivocally 
liberalization. Although tins 


against such a 
unique law is honored more in the breach 
than in the observance, it cannot be repealed. 
To do so would destroy apartheid. If people 
of different races were allowed to many, they 
could hardly be prevented from living togeth- 
er. From there it is no distance at all to the 
dismantling of the entire segregation pro: 
gram, including the homelands. 

— Dan van der Vatin Die Guardian. 


Taxation and the Deficit 


“hypocrisy" springing to your lips. 
But Sovit 


Soviet concern for human rights — 
other than rights of people perceived as ene- 
mies to their state system — is not in fact 
altogether hypocritical, nor are Western 
countries exempt from hypocrisy in this mat- 
ter. Between the wars, the Asian peoples un- 
der Soviet rule benefited far more from that 
condition than did any Asian and African 
peoples from any form of West European 
rule. That fact is generally ignored in the 
West. It is not ignored in the Third World. 

— Conor Cruise O'Brien in The Observer. 


The acknowledgment by two leading mem- 
bers of the Reagan administration mat the 
budget deficit could swell to 5200 billion in 
fiscal 1984 should put an end once and for all 
to the absurd talk circulating in Washington 
these days about moving up the scheduled 
third year of the Reagan tax cut from July 1 
to Jan. I. With deficits in triple digits for the 
first time in American history, the nation 
simply cannot afford another tax cut 

— The Dallas Times Herald. 


Standing Up to the Mafia 


Staying the Apartheid Course 


It is remarkable, after more than a third of 
a century of uninterrupted Afrikaner nation- 
alist rule, how little the profound, rigid and 
unshakable consistency of apartheid is under- 
stood outside the country. 

The grand design has not changed. The 
acid test in this context was whether or not 
[Prime Minister] Botha would repeal as he 
said he might, the “Immorality" Act against 
interracial sex. Fortunately for him, the 
Dutch Reformed Church, invited to give an 


There are citizens of Sicily who stand up 
against the loathsome rule of the Mafia on 
that island, and who sometimes pay with 
their lives for their defense of civilized values. 

We never read about them here, or see the 
film of their sacrifices on television. But Pope 
John Paul II. by going to Sicily and rebuking 
the Mafia in scathing terms, and encouraging 
those who refuse to cooperate with this enmi- 
nal malignance, has put a seal of radiant re- 
cognition upon the Sicilians who are willing 
to live in danger for the vision of virtue. 

Let us not forget them. Nor let us forget 
that the mob ana its vile works need to oe 
opposed in this country as well — coura- 
geously and tenaciously. 

— The San Francisco Examiner. 


NOV. 29: FROM OUR PAGES 75 AND 50 YEARS AGO 


1907: Barmaids Can Carry On 


1932: War Debts and Sterling 


LONDON — The Tribune comments on Mr. 
Herbert Gladstone's answer to a deputation, 
when he said the government had no inten- 
tion of ending the occupation of barmaid: 
“To pul an end to an occupation in which 
100.000 women and girls are engaged would, 
os Mr. Gladstone pointed out. almost certain- 


ly produce results far more immediately dis- 

could be 


astrous than any mischief that 
shown under Lhe present system. It is not pro- 
posed to interfere with the discretion of wom- 
en as to their own employment under the 
law." The Daily Chronicle adds: "It is said 


that the barmaid is exposed to great moral 

whether shop 


dangers. It may be questioned 
girls ore not yet more exposed to risks. 


WASHINGTON — Holding firmly to the 
position that Europe has faded to produce 
any facts justifying requests for postpone- 
ment of war debt installments due Dec. 15, 
administration leaders, following a White 
House conference, are awaiting quietly the 
arrival of new London and Paris notes. In 
congressional circles, however, marked un- 
easiness was apparent as a result of the sensi- 
tiveness of sterling to the debt crisis, particu- 
larly with regard to its repercussions on the 
wheat and cotton markets. Some congres- 
sional leaders thought the sudden slump of 
sterling followed by depression in the domes- 
tic silver, cotton and wheal markets serious, 
although others appeared unimpressed. 
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'This one is for being unable to find who murdered the nuns. This one is for the sudden and amaamg 
apprehension of the culprits. This one here is for dramatic improvements in human rights 


Central America : Is Reagan Steering to War? 


N EW YORK — “Pay no attention 
to the rhetoric, just pay atten- 
tion to the deeds," pleaded a State 
Department official defending the 
Reagan administration's -Central 
American policy the other day. The 
remark was unintentionally ironic. In 
Central America, more than any- 
where else, this administration's con- 
frontational actions are totally con- 
sistent with its militant rhetoric. ' 
The policy did not, of course, begin 
with President Reagan. Its roots go 
back half a century or more, when 
US- Marines fought the Nicaraguan 
nationalist hero Augusto Cesar San- 
dino and paved the way for the 
Somoza re gime But Mr. Reagan and 
his former secretary of state, Alexan- 
der Haig, raised it" to new heights of 
doctrinal folly. There is reason to 
hope that Secretary George Shultz 
will modify both words and deeds 
when he gets around to it — but by 
then it may be too late. 

The bankruptcy of Mr. Reagan's 
rhetoric and action in Central Ameri- 
ca becomes clearer every day: 

• In El Salvador — a “no win" sit- 
uation reminiscent of Vietnam — the 
United States is committed to a mili- 
tary-controlled government that is 
trying to suppress an indigenous rev- 
olution growing out of social politi- 
cal and economic chaos. 

• In Nicaragua the United States 


By John B. Oakes 


is endeavoring to subvert a radical 
government with which it refuses to 
negotiate except on U.S. terms. In the 
best Soviet style it is encouraging a 
potential armed invasion from 'Flori- 
da and Honduras to overthrow iL 

• In Guatemala the United States 
is edging toward support of another 
right-wing military dictator, who is 
unable or unwilling to stop the mas- 
sacres of Indian peasants. 

• In Honduras the United States 
is building a military Tiadww as its. 
surrogate in the effort to overthrow 
the left-wing Sandinists of neighbor- 
ing Nicaragua. It thereby nuns the 
risk of embroiling these and other 
countries in an unwanted, unneces- 
sary and unconscionable war. 

in stubborn adherence to his Cen- 


tral American policy of sterile anti- 
Mr. Reaaai 


co mmunism Mr. Reagan spares no 
effort to hoodwink Congress and the 
American public. The recent rhetori- 
cal flap over El Salvador’s system of 
“justice" is 3 case in point. 

It was good theater when Ambas- 
sador Deane R. Hinton suddenly de- 
nounced in public — for the first time 
— the right-wing death squads and 
the “rotten" judicial system under 
which they have been operating with 
impunity. And good theater again 
when the White House immediately 


threw a damper over his harsh words 
without repudiating them. 

It was good theater when five na- 
tional guardsmen, arrested several 
months ago for the vicious murder of 
four churchwomen from the United 
States, were instantaneously dredged 
up for a speedy trial and. doubtless, 
a speedier conviction. 

' It will be even better theater when 
Mr. Reagan and Mr. Hinton are able 
to point to this trial in the nick of 
time to certify in January that the 
h uman rights record of the Salva- 
doran government really is improving 
enough to qualify it for continued 
U.S. military aid. 

Yet there is still ao evidence that 
Salvadoran courts dare proceed 
against the political and militar y 
higher-ups allegedly involved in daily 
murders in the streets and alleys. 
How coold they when, as one Stale 
Department official has noted, “the 
night before a decision, someone tells 
a judge that we know your children 
and they’re dead at noon if you act 
against a defendant"? 

Will a carefully timed show trial of 
five low-ranking national guardsmen 
in January, with no effort to follow 
leads to higher authority, demon- 
strate respect for human rights? 

“There is currently no serious in- 


“We are unat 


discover any 


lawyer in El Salvador wilting to^pux- 


The Caribbean' : Grenada Wanted an Airport 


S T. GEORGE’S, Grenada — little 
Grenada is the only Marxist 
country whose head of state is Queen 
Elizabeth II. The island is an anom- 
aly in more ways than one. 

It is the only country in the Eng- 
lish-speaking Caribbean whose lead- 
er, Maurice Bishop, came to power 
by a coup. President Ronald Reagan 
calls it “a carrier of the virus of 
Marxism," yet it goes out of its way 
to encourage its private sector, seeks 
foreign capital and has a campaign to 
attract more North American tour- 
ists. already its single largest group of 
visitors. It has only one newspaper, 
state-run and full of government 
propaganda, yet the island's radio 
station, using a Cuban-built 
transmitter, relays the BBC news. 

The island is full of rolling moun- 
tains, a jungle of palms, oleander, 
bougainvillea, purple and red hi- 
biscus, crimson anthurium, bananas, 
breadfruit ferns and palms. In 1979 
its paternalistic and, by the standards 
of the democratic English-speaking 
Caribbean, oppressive prime minis- 
ter, Eric Gairy, was deposed in a 
. coup by the New Jewel Movement 
The movement was led by rather 
idealistic but inexperienced young 
men who were tired of poll -rigging. 


By Jonathan Power 


violence, corruption and Mr. Gairy’s 
tiled Na- 


eccentric speeches at the United Na- 
tions, where he proposed a study of 
unidentified flying objects. 

The people call their revolution 
“the revo." Wandering around the is- 
land, via ting the pretty capital port 
of St George’s, eating in its cheap 
but good fish restaurants, talking to 
apparently uninhibited passers-by on 
rural roads, it is hard to believe the 
experiment can be quite the “Marxist 
virus” that Mr. Reagan says. 

Yet there are real issues that worry 
not only Washington but also Lon- 
don, Ottawa and Bonn, not to men- 


tion larger neighbors like Barbados 
and Jamaica. The principal concern is 
the building of the new airport by the 


activities there: and that, come the 
day of race war in South Africa, it 
could be the major jumping off point 
for Cuban troops flying to the battle 
zone without need to refuel 

Grenada’s government has allowed 
the Cubans, the Soviets and the Li- 
byans to set up relatively sizable em- 
bassies. While the British have one 
man here and the Americans none, 
the Russians have four. The Cuban 
ambassador not rally is reckoned to 
be rate of his country’s most sophisti- 
cated diplomats but sits in often on 
Grenada’s cabinet meetings. 

The government refuses to call 
elections, and in the green-roofed 


deavor bnt has its main priorities 
righL The bank appears to accept the 
government’s case that if it is to make 
the best of the tourist market it needs 
an airport that can handle the largest 
modem aircraft Foreign Minister 
Unison Whiteman, in conversation, 
underlined this point, adding, “We 
have no intention, no plan to give 
milit 


ave no intention, no plan to gr 
utitary facilities to any third party; 
While the refusal to call dectioi 


ons 


cannot reasonably be defended, it is 
true that the government is slowly — 


unnecessarily slowly — bringing its 
"ofu 


prison on the hilltop overlooking Sl 
it fe 


Cubans. Meant to replace a tiny air- 
port that can take only small propel- 
ler planes, it will have the capacity to 
handle, as former Secretary of .State 
Alexander Haig said, any aircraft in 
the Soviet-Cuban inventory. 

Western diplomats in Barbados 
make the case that Grenada sits a- 
stride the main tanker routes from 
the Gulf to southern U_S. ports; that 
its proximity to South America could 
provide a launching point for military 


George’s it has at feast 60 and per- 
haps as many as 100 of its political 
opponents locked up. 


Still however pro-Cuban the rhe- 
iticaJ leader 


tone, the political leaders rarely use 
serious Marxist terminology. And the 
economy is well run. In July a World 
Bank mission gave ix hi gh mnrlrc 
That report should be compared 
with the recent World Bank study on 
Nicaragua, which was heavily critical. 
The government, it says, not only is 
encouraging every kina of private en- 


detainees to trial often making use of 
judges from other islands. Even un- 
sympathetic observers say the trials 
are free of political interference. 

It is hard not to think this beautiful 
island is eminently wooable. People 
wanted 'the new airport before the 
revelation, but no one would build it 
for them until Cuba offered. 

Washington and London should go 
out of their way to make it easy for 
Grenada to shake off its Caban and 
Soviet friends, who do not appear to 
sit comfortably in its relaxed and 
individualistic atmosphere. Pushing 
.it into a comer, as has been the ten- 
dency in the last few years, is short- 
sighted and counterproductive. 

International Herald Tribune. 


Ignoring 

Foreign 

Newsmen 


vestigation of the possible involve- 
ment of Salvadoran officers in order- 
ing the killings or covering them up," 
says the New York-based Lawyers 
Committee for International Human 
Rights in a letter sent this month to 
the State Department. The commit- 
tee; which has meticulously followed 
the case of the four murdered church- 
women from its be g i n ning in Decem- 
ber 1980, recently uncovered new evi- 
dence suggesting that “superiors" 
ordered the killing. 

able to 


sue a vigorous investigation 
leads in this case. This is, in part, be- 
cause lawyers there do not believe 
that the United States Embassy is 
willing to support such an investiga- 
tion,” writes the committee. No an- 
swer as yet — not even a rhetorical 
one — from Washington. 

Meanwhile, things go on much as 
before, although at a sower tempo — 
2.427 murdered so far this year, com- 
pared to 5.331 in all of 1981. 

Late last month it was reported 
that 13 more leaders of the political 
opposition had disappeared from Sal- 
vadoran streets. Eight have since 
turned up in the hands of the mili- 
tary. charged with terrorism. The 
other seven — if there were seven — 
r emain unaccounted for. 

The New York Tones. 


the foreigners scarcely count at all 
John Kennedy 


ly cultivated foreign 
newsmen to a fault, some would say. 
He even interviewed them. 

When Secretary of State George 
Marshall biindipl the European eco- 
nomic recovery plan in a speech at 
Harvard. Undersecretary Dean Ache-, 
son recalls in his memoirs' that he 
called in “my British friends” of the 
BBC, the Daily Telegraph and the 
Daily Express. He not only explained 
Mr. Marshall's speech, be asked that 
they cable the full text and “have 
their editors send a copy" to Foreign 
Secretary Ernest Bevin “with my esti- 
mate of its importance." 

Richard Nixon once was so taken 
with a column in a London Sunday 
paper that he invited the author alt 
the way to the White House for an 
exclusive interview, lhe public affairs 
office in the Nixon and Ford White 
Houses had a spokesman specifically 
assigned to foreign correspondents. ' 

In the Carter years, Zbigniew. 
Brarinski. the .national security . 
adviser, was irrepressible. While this 
sometimes made for garbled presenf 
tation of policy, his special efforts to ' 
meet the needs of foreign correspond- ; 
eats served their purposes and more 
often than not the presdent’s. 

Making the effort is no guarantee . 
of kindly creaintenL But not making' 
it invites trouble. “The good ones ■ 
want to understand," says a former 
State Department spokesman. “And 


when they're blocked," they take sec z 


ond-bouhee material” Not making' 
the effort can only be a mark of ixmo-' 
cence — or insecurity. 

Washington Post 


Why Menachem Begin Is Popular 


N EW YORK — In his five years 
as prime minister. Menachem 
Begin has been portrayed in the 
American press as a contentious 
and fanatic nationalist. The demo- 
cratically elected leader of one of 
America's principal allies has be- 
come the man the U.S. foreign poli- 
cy establishment loves to hate. 

This dislike has a parallel (some 


By Ze’ev Chafets 


would say, its origin) in the antipa- 
leu i 


thy of many Israeli intellectuals. 
They, too, view him as a dangerous 
hawk. This view has withstood such 
incongruities a$ the Camp David 
accords, a Nobel Peace Prize and 
evacuation of the Sinai 
But cross the Hudson from Man- 
hattan and Begin the fanatic be- 
comes Begin the perennial Gallup 
Poll favonte. Leave the rarified at- 
mosphere of Jerusalem’s academic 
salons and Mr. Begin is apopular, 
revered political leader, what ac- 
counts for this disparity? ' 

One key to Mr. Begin 's contin- 
ued popularity with the American 
public must surely be Ins steadfast 
pro-Americanism. Some foreign af- 
fairs sophisticates may view his 
friendship for America as an em- 
barrassment. but the average Amer- 
ican responds positively. 

And what of Mr. Begin's popu- 


larity at home? Recent opinion 
‘1 be re- 


polls show that he would 

turned to office by a wide margin 
were elections to be held today. 

The conventional wisdom in the 
American press is that Mr. Begin is 
despised by the educated and loved 
by the great unwashed — the large 
Oriental Jewish communities from 
North Africa and Asia. This view is 


both patronizing and incorrect. 
Certainly much of his support 
comes from working-class districts 
and disaffected Oriental Jews at- 
tracted by his populist nationalist 
policies and religious rhetoric. But 
such supporters are by ao means 
enough to account for his current 
showing in the polls, nor his elec- 
toral victory in \98\. 

The truth is that a large and ap- 
parently growing number of col- 
lege-educated. middle-class Israelis, 
many of European origin, support 
Mr. Begin. The reason for this 
should be obvious: Mr. Be gin has 
been exceptionally effective m pur- 
suing policies that are entirely con- 
sistent with mainstream Israeli for- 
eign policy and defense concerns. 

In the American press, the future 
of the West Bank and that of the 
Israeli settlements there are often 
portrayed as the main Israeli issues. 
They are indeed central questions, 
on which Israelis are almost evenly 
divided. They will remain tire sub- 
ject of bitter national debate. StHL 
the refusal of King Hussein of Jor- 
dan to accept any territorial com- 
promise means that the Labor Par- 
ty alternative to Mr, Begin's policy 
is hypothetical at best 

For now, immediate national se- 
curity is the paramount concern for 
most Israelis. It is in. this area that 
Mr. Begin has shown an ability to 
solve chronic and see mingl y insolu- 
ble problems. The peace treaty with 
Egypt is only one example. 

Two others are worth consider- 


ing. Firstly, recall that for years I s- 
raelis watched with growing alarm 
as Iraq's nuclear program proceed- 
ed toward its seemingly inevitable 
conclusion: acquisition of a nuclear 
bomb. It was widely held that noth- 
ing could be done to prevent tL The 
destruction of the Iraqi reactor and 
Mr. Begin's henceforth credible an- 
nouncement that Israel will not per- 
mit enemy nations to introduce nu- 
clear weapons into the Middle East 
were therefore greeted by most Is- 
raelis as an almost miraculous de- 
liverance from nuclear terror. 

Similarly, the threat that the PLO 
presence in Lebanon posed to Isra- 
el was a concern of Israeli govern- 
ments for more than a decade. Pre- 
vious governments’ efforts had 
failed to remove (he threat, and 
most Israelis had become resigned 
to the need to livc'behind barbed- 
wire and electronic fences. 

This summer’s war and the dis- 
persal of the PLO have changed the 
quality of life in Israel in a funda- 
mental way. Foreign observers who 
argue that the PLO had been inac- 
tive across the northern border for 
much of the proceeding year miss 


the point The jubilant reaction of 


the residents of Galilee to the ex- 
pulsion of the PLO provided elo- 
quent testimony that they had re- 
garded PLO terror as a present and 
palpable danger, now removed by 
action of the Israeli government. 


The writer, who is on leave of ab- 
sence from Ids post as director of the 
Israeli government press office, is 
writing a book about American press 
coverage of the Middle East 


UTTERS TO THE EDITOR 


By Any Other Name 


We should not let the Reagan ad- 


is stran^ that the emergence, in a 


ministration get away with its cynical 


misnomer for the Mft nuclear missile 
program: “Peacekeeper." The weap- 
on should be referred to by the name 
used in the Pentagon’s missile-killing 
theory on which the MX “dense 
pack’ is based: “Fratricide." 

BRIAN STONEHILL 
Paris. 


The French Deterrent 


Regarding ' Paying Off the Alliance's 
Nuclear Mortgage" by Gerard C. 
Smith (IHT, Nov. 17): 

One cannot but express some 
surprise and dismay at reading Am- 
bassador South’s comments. One 
may understand the academic quest 
for once-and-for-all solutions to the 
security problems of Europe, however 
irrelevant they may appear to the cur- 
rent issues facing the alliance; bat it 
is somewhat saddf-mng to see some- 
one who should be more fully aware 
of French institutions bluntly assert 
that “nuclear policy-making is not yet 
democratized m France." 

Any observer of the French scene 
could indeed testify that defense is- 
sues are thoroughly debated by the 
Parliament and the media. As recent- 
ly as Nbv. 12, the National Assembly 
devoted more than six hours to the 
discussion of the defense budget; the 
debates on the floor took 43 single- 
spaced pages of the French equiva- 
lent of the Congressional Record. 
Both majority and opposition speak- 
ers stressed the importance of in- 
creasing the quality and. readiness of 
the French nuclear forces, demon- 
strating once ag ain that, on this cru- 
cial issue, a wide consensus exists. It 


country like ours, of a firm and wide^ 
ly supported opinion could be inter-’' 
prated as a lack, ol democracy. 

The truth is that France has contin- 
uously reaffirmed ha* attachment to 
an independent nuclear deterrem. 
The nuclear component of the French, 
defense budget which amounted to 

30.6 percent in fiscal 1982 will reach 

31.6 percent in fiscal 1983. Those ait 
the facts, even if. they are not to the* 
liking of the proponents of the re- 
commendation to the Europeans that 
they should play the conventional 
hostages in a limited war in Europe. ' 

ALAIN DEJAMMET, 
Press and Information Services, ‘ 
Ministry of External Relations. 

Paris. 



By Phillip Geyelin 

W ASHINGTON — “Follow the 
red line," the voice of the com- ■ 
mander in chief commanded, and ' 
sure enough a red line surged "up and 
19 and up" across the television * 
screen. ■ That was Soviet defense 
spending. “Watch the blue line." the 
voice enjoined, as the “defense share"' 
of the U.S. federal budget sqmggled 
dismally down from 1962 to 19827 
Ronald Reagan h the first prcsi-' 
dent to use visual aids that squiggle, 
They then disappear off-screcn while 
graphics, beannk no hhn Of their 
source or authenticity, are summoned 
up to make the argument. * ■ ’ 

Technologically this may be a tri~ : 
umph. But the flip side at the White > 
House is the abandonment — the 1 
atrophy, really — of the art of com- 
munication in traditional ways. ■ \ 
I have in mind the ability, once 
highly prized in a president of the 1 ' 
United States and his closest White - 
House advisers, to convey one-on-one ' 
(or cme-on-a-smaQ'"group> not only' 
the essence and the purposes of pofr 
cy but (be fine points. This White’ ; 
House doesn’t have iu . or doesa’t- 
th ink it’s worth having. The best cvh 
dence of this is to be found in th£' 
way it treate foreign correspondents.' 

Of the dozens posted in Washing 1- " 
ton. the most important are those, 
from countries in which a free presa 
flourishes, and the most important of 1 
these right sow are from the Western 
allies. Administration officials ore 
quick to complain bitterly about the 
rampant anti-Americanism they de- 
tect in the European press. But they 
seem to be unaware of the almost 
countless ways their predecessors' 
found over the years to influence for- ■ 
eign public opinion through Wash- 

^The pickings Eavc been^ean in the 
first two Reagan years. An elite 
group of foreign correspondents that 
forrned in (be 1950s to meet Amcri- - 
can policy-makers for background 
briefings, and held together through 
the Kennedy, Johnson, Nixon, Fora • 
and Carter years, disbanded early last - 
year in despair of finding open doors 
to the Reagan people. 

One of the principal figures in this * 
now-defunct circle reports making 10 
approaches to Judge William Clark, 
Mr. Reagan's national security - 
adviser, without success. One of Mr. 
Clark’s underlings told him bluntly; 
he says, that the administration is nor 
interested in foreign correspondents. 

What is new is not the preference 
for unobstructed access to television 
and radio, or, as a second priority, to 
lhe American press. The sharp and 
senseless break with the past is that 
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Who’s lhe Pest? 


Regarding "Getting Close-Ups of the 


g Letting t 

Polar Bears” (IHT, Nov. II): 

The reporter writes that the ani- 
mals “have become dangerous pests 
to an increasing human pop ulatio n.”. 
Inasmuch as He admits that “the 


■bears have thrived unchallenged for 
centuries" there, wouldn't it be more- 


accurate to say that humans have be*- 
come dangerous pests to the bears? * 
A1HDC. 

Zagreb, Yugoslavia. ■■ 


Letters intended foe publication 
should be addressed to the editor 
and contain the writer's signature, 
name and address. Brief letters 
receive priority, and letters may be 
abridged. We cannot acknowledge 
all letters, but we value the views 
of the readers who submit than. 
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from Andropov, Straight Talk on Soviet Economic Failures 

Party Leader Offers Prescription Along With Diagnosis 


Page 5 


By John F. . Burns 

JSmv York Tima Service- 

MOSCOW — When Yuri V. An- 


,1 * 1 - \ dropov addressed the Communist 

ey«i. party- Central Committee last 
week, the new leader spoke Gist 


put him in the best position of all 
top Sennet officials to know bow 
sdo 



duclivily. But the rise in output 
per worker this year will be barely 
2 percent, a statistic that has con- 


g ** , 


JWV did,.before .mrmng 10 shprtcoro- - what was going on. 
w‘: !»oe. Andropov gave ■*?— — 
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straight. More than half of his 
ech was devoted to a chronicle 
„ the bureaucratization, idleness, 
wastefulness and inertia that have 
- turned the warid’s fastest growing 
industrial economy into - a- slug- 


iCa ntis 

v„ 

,h “argur^w 

’&caUy . jjjjjuta S. Khrushchev used to 

flail against immobility, and Mr. 
■ Efetoey . was often, harsh about 

v - particular failings, but it is a long 
IR u«^«nce a-Scwiei leader gave so 

a mind ikT **3 ‘ "succinct and comprehensive an m- 
:cJ a dSSiiienu 

ne> £ rR «en 'i . At Erst glance, the credentials of 

: . CW... 


Eastern European diplomats cite 
another factor. After ne returned 
in 1957 from his stint as ambassa- 
dor to Hungary. Mr. Andropov, as 
chief of Daison with other parties, 
was a pivotal figure in the econom- 
ic changes instituted under Janos 

Kadar in Hungary and. to a lesser __ 

extent, in East Germany. H ungar y tend the independence of amalga 


zributed greatly to small overall 
growth of 2.8 percent. 40 percent 
under plan. In the fields and on 
the shop floor, the story is one of 
chronic absenteeism, idling, and 
drunkenness. And incentive pay- 
ments have not helped, since no 
amount of rubles can buy goods 
the stores don't have. 

For Moscow bureaucrats, the 
word was decentralization — “the 
need,** Mr. Andropov said. **to ex- 






the new party boss seem unpromis- 
ing tor an economic innovator. He 
- and fc - has -never -managed a plant or a 

; Hne farm. But his position tor the last 

esnt u‘2 w,s - IS.years as chairman of the KGB. 
s. .nh l, p n. n ‘ the Comariltee for State Security. 

** • — 

teforej - 

s .Cs. 

,r?e ; :c 
•*ad the 
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aais in Moscow say Mr. Andropov 
argued for acquiescence in the 
market-oriented mechanisms Bu- 
dapest introduced to get its econo- 
my-moving. In his Central Com- 
mittee speech, Mr. Andropov 
pointed to “the experience - of 
fraternal countries'* as a guide for 
changes at home. 

The speech also suggested that 
tightening discipline will be a pri- 
ority. starting with the lackadaisi- 
cal habits of the work force of 140 
million. In the 1981-85 Five Year 
Plan, 90 percent of the growth was 
to come from increased labor pro- 


sadfg:*; 
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g Strikes, Cutbacks, Long Waits Put 
^ British Health Care on Critical List 


: By Peter Osnos 

Washington Post Service 

CARDIFF, Wales — Britain's 
system of free, comprehensive 
medical care, pride and symbol of 
this country’s commitment to the 
welfare of its people, is going 
through its most troubled period 
since it was founded with high 
hopes 34 years ago. 

--"\56aring costs, an aging popula- 
tion, -months of labor trouble and a 
belief that Prime Minister Marga- 
ret Thatcher’s government favors 
an increase in private medicine. 

• mas a 
in the 

;*jc onr-raliw- health services ability to meet the 
:n » public’s needs. 

.-“Jr's sad,” said Gordon Harrby. 
s ' a regional administrator here. “We 
.. — , f have raised people's expectations 
and then we’re not able to 
achiew * 1 * results .they have “been 
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rr *eir> dUbjuAj an; increase m private medic 
e>.p llir c ..- have led to what is widely seen , 

j\ r severe crisis of confidence in 
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looking forward to’” 

Waiting lists of two years or 
sure are increasingly common for 
orthopedic, ear-nose-throat and 
gynecological surgery. 

• There are reports throughout the 
country of cutbacks in hospital 
space, the dosing of outpatient 
clinics and restrictions on ad- 
vanced treatment such as kidney 
dialysis, bone marrow transplants 
or the insertion of pacemakers. 
Purchases of new equipment are 
being postpone! or canceled, and 
hospital maintenance .is being 
sealed bade. - 

■ *Tn bluntest terms.”- said'. J..- 
Keith. Moger. director of the vast 
H -year-old University Hospital, 


ihe best in Wales, “the cuts mean 
that many patients who go on 
waiting lists will never come off.” 

In a sense, health care problems 
in the industrialized countries of 
the West are a product of success. 
Demands on facilities have risen 
sharply, and medical science has 
devdoped spectacular new means 
of helping the sick — but at ex- 
traordinary expense. 

- As one of the leading welfare 
states, with perhaps the foremost 
nationalized health system and the 
deepest economic recession. Brit- 
ain's plight is particularly difficult. 

A recent confidential estimate 
by senior local officials in Wales, 
which caused a furor when it was 
leaked, predicted “an unprecedent- 
ed squeeze in 1983-84.” llxe report 
called for the “most vigorous and 
determined attack on costs and 
control of manpower.” 

To outraged union leaders, that 
meant fewer jobs and reduced 
medical care. 

In fact despite restraining ex- 
penditures, the Thatcher govern- 
ment i$ spending more in real 
terms on health than any previous 
British government. The health 
service’s share of overall social 
spendiag_has inched upward annu- 
ally. 

Figures announced recently for 
the next fiscal year maintain the 
partem of increases at about 12 
percent over inflation. 

But just lo stay even with 
mounting requirements, in the 
opinion of many health experts in 
and out of government, a boost of 




Aide to Gonzalez Ends 

ispute 



vor -ra***; 

i '.5KC- 

, ;h; Whre a»‘ 

- Tarfr 

- ••• 'wjv-r.as®: 

- - f.."r:er ^ Atfouso Guerra, suggested strains 

. isfgtj: between Mr. GuoraVmore radical 
.V—reMsc approach and the moderate stance 

..... jjr « ill. rz > — 
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MADRID A public tfispute 
between Prime- Minister-elect 
Felipe Gonzalez and bis top aide. 


irol Spain’s first leftist government 
since before the 1936-39 civil war. 
The cabinet, to be sworn in after 
Mr. Gonzalez unveils Ms program 
and wins his first confidence vote 
in the Cortes, or parliament, on 
Tuesday or Wednesday, is made 
' "V cs^J. of !Mr. Gonzalez as final prepara-', up of moderates. 

['I . twos' were made Sunday for Political sources said Mr. Guer- 

J 1 ; ' /f-spjS Spain's new Socialist government ra was annoyed that some of his 
to take office this week. more radical nominations and pro- 

' - J r ~-~f ;Mr. Guerra, deputy leader of the posals had been ignored. 

Socialist Workers' Party, who is The Socialists are taking power 


- 

„Vn- isWF- 


3 -.;^' credited with engineering the par- from progressive conservatives just 
. < • r '. rj si ty's. victory in the Oct 28 elections, seven years after the death of the 
- ”, L ^;- cjk 1 - rfimjstosay whether he will aeree riditist dictator Franco and the 
■ %be jieputy prime minister., 

y.r Gonzalez has said that be w 


o' 


wants 

Mr. .Guerra in his cabinet, but Mr. 
Guerra ' has indicated that he 
would rather remain exclusively in- 
volved in running the party. 

- The 17-member cabinet pro- 
posal by Mr. Gonzalez will con- 


tDtTOR Giscard Is Seeking 
United Opposition 
’ For 1983 Election 


■ .-'ffliV 


■ - - .;••• • Reuters 

-PARIS — Former President 
: Giscard d'Estaing called 
Monday on France’s two main op- 
. - - .'J- poritiem groups to join in a center- 

- •fj’: righr campaign against the Social- 

:■ -j. .jV-j jfl government in the March mu- 
^ripal deciiMis.' 


ri^itist 

restoration of democracy in Spain. 
Three members of the proposed 
cabinet, including Mr. Gonzalez, 
began their political careers in 
clandestine opposition to Franco, 
who outlawed all leftist parties. 

But the Socialist Workers’ Parry 
is not the same party that Franco 
banned at the end of the civil war. 
It has dropped its Marxist label 
and its policies are regarded as 
being close to those of social de- 
mocracy. 

The proposed cabinet has been 
welcomed, in almost all sectors. 
There were no-immediate denunci- 
ations from the rightist Popular 
Alliance, which win be the main 
opposition party. 

The alliance, led by Manuel Fra- 
ga, a former information minister 
under Franco, controls 206 seats in 
the 350-seat lower bouse, against 
202 held by the Socialists. The two 
parties have worked together dur- 





Fit** 


- Ve$ 


.^.French Democracy that new links 
m should be forged with, the neo- 
GauHist Rally for the Republic, 
the party led. by. Jacques Chirac, 
Ibemayarcf Paris. ' 

The 2,000 delegates at the two- 
,£• % national '.congress cheered 
■i *&q he called for renewed coop- 


between the two groups 
fiat provided his parliamentary 
. .. ••:- r ^ sypport when he was in office. He 
".. v-- - that it was crucial that they 
W. the same major, objectives 
to “conclude the b«t possible 
. sectoral pact for victory.' 

l - ■ . J! v Tk» J .! 1 - 


ministers in the new lower bouse, 
has also cooperated with the Soci- 
alists. 

Mr. Gonzalez is expected to 
spell out the broad aims of Ms ad- 
ministration Tuesday. Official 
sources said he would reaffirm 
campaign pledges to reduce unem- 
ployment from two mflbOT to 
800,000 during his four-year term. 
They said he would also seat to 
ait inflation from about 14 per- 
cent to 8 percent- 
He is further expected to an- 
immediate freeze on 
ation into the roili- 


nounce an 


;*■ 1 “^*upaotorviaoiy. Spain's integration into tne mm- 

• tiTwing of the North Atlantic 

- Sll^f“ Sl ^ 8erl ° W ? Sand il w Ttmev Oreanization. 

• - * " J 1 . a major test of support for 

r >‘‘ _ . \Cr President Francois Mitterrand’s 




-rancots 

liv' . government, parliamentary elec- 
.. l * 0Q s.ire not due until 1986. 

<V ^ M r. Chirac, who has recently 
‘f . ^so.regaided.as the main qxAes- 
-fy I| t 3 n for the opposition, had lunch 
*tth Mr. Giscard d’Estaing at a 
\ v ,*jjfPrise reconciliation meeting 
; ' "V j^ ^ ^^sday. They had. been at 
: '. ' ' ' smoc Mr. Chirac resigned in 

t ^ f , after, two years as- Mr. Gis- 
-. r.^a (TEstaing’s prime minister. 


Treaty Organization 

There are nine economists 
among the proposed ministers. 
The average age 
members is 40. 


of the cabinet 
Mr. Gonzalez’s 


2 l a €« 

*Mr. ‘Gonzalez’s nominee for for- 
eign minister, Fernando Moran, a 
career diplomat, is one of only five 
members of the proposed cabinet 
to have held high office. Another is 
ihe nominee for economy and 
finance minister, Migud Boyer. 


matrons, enterprises and collective 
farms.” 

Production of consumer goods 
would have to rise. Planning tar- 
gets must be realistic. Initiative 
and enterprise must be encour- 
aged, new emphasis placed on the 
economical use of resources. New 
technology should be introduced 
boldly, with understanding for any 
consequent hiatus in quota fulfill- 
ment Gosplan, the state planning 
committee, should leave quota-set- 
ting for “ordinary goods’* to local 
bodies. The success of the West — 
“world experience,” was his code 


phrase — should receive due 
weight Personnel should be placed 
“correctly" with a view to “organ- 
izing ability and a sense of the 
new." 

But Mr. Andropov also signaled 
that no one should expect a 
whirlwind. As if mindful of ihe 
ghost of Khrushchev, he empha- 
sized the need for “caution" in de- 
centralization. He offered few 
specifics for action, allowing him- 
self room to backtrack. And on the 
most important issue of all, agri- 
culture. he offered a restatement of 
Mr. Brezhnev’s “food program." 
introduced in May. Western ex- 
perts dismissed it as tinkering 
when radical solutions are re- 
quired. Bui economic decentraliza- 
tion can go only so far before Sovi- 
et political power is undermined. 

Mr. Andropov seems to have 
won his job with strong support of 
the military, through Defense Min- 
ister Dmitri F. Ustinov. The gener- 
als. more than anyone, fume over 
chaos in the civilian economy. But 
they, above all. profit by the com- 
mand economy that assures them 
first call on steel and electronics 


for their fighters and tanks. Fur- 
thermore. the cost of new technol- 
ogy could pose 8 threat to the mili- 
tary’s huge demands. Western in- 
telligence estimates military ex- 
penditures at about 14 percent of 
the gross national product, twice 
the U.S. figure, even without 
counting the KGB’s sizable share. 
Mr. Andropov could hardly be ex- 
pected to begin by challenging the 
vital interests of his supporters in 
the armed Forces and the KGB. 

Then there is corruption. He has 
pledged to uproot bribery and fi- 
nancial skulduggery that run like a 
web through Soviet life. One of his 
first actions was the appointment 
as first deputy prime minister of 
an old KGB crony, Geidar A. Ali- 
yev, who had made his reputation 
fighting corruption in Azerbaid- 
znan. Yet Mr. Andropov well 
knows how important the so-called 
second economy is to the people’s 
well-being, not to mention fuD em- 
ployment. Some estimates put the 
proportion of the GNP that accu- 
mulates ruilevo, or “on the left” as 
Russians put it. at 40 percent. 
Even if some of these resources 
were channeled back into the state 
economy, the disruptions of a se- 
rious crackdown could be devas- 
tating. 



around 2.5 percent is necessary, 
but this Conservative Party admin- 
istration plainly will not provide iL 

The main reason costs are run- 
ning so much higher are these, ex- 
perts say: 

• There are now 3 million peo- 
ple over the age of 75 in Britain, a 
figure that increases by 75,000 a 
year. Their health care," it is reck- 
oned. costs six or seven times more 
than thai of people of working age. 

• Advances in science and tech- 
nology are offering the prospect of 
expensive treatments not available 
previously, and under the British 
system they will be given for free. 
Among the longest waiting lists, 
for instance, are those Tor hip and 
knee replacements, 

• Health workers are demand- 
ing wage increases that are greater 
than the amount the government 
has forecast in its budgets. With al- 
most 1 million employees, the 
health service is the largest em- 
ployer in Western Europe and 
about twice the size it was in 1 948. 

For seven months, the system 
has been hit by regular strikes and 
slowdowns by nonmedicai staff, 
ambulance drivers and some 
nurses. This has lengthened defays 
in treatment and means a pay set- 
tlement that will have to be partly 
met by money earmarked for other 
purposes. 

Also blamed by some are the 
high drug prices charged by multi- 
national pharmaceutical 'compa- 
nies and the inefficiencies of what 
critics say is a bloated health ser- 
vice bureaucracy. 

Moreover, many of Britain’s fa- 
cilities are old, and replacing them 
means huge capital expenditures. 
As an official put it, “The fabric of 
the hospitals, their physical pres- 
ence, is deteriorating." 

How all of this will translate in 
practical terms for Wales, based 
on expected spending well below 
the optimum, is “devastating.” 
said Albert Huish, a longtime 
member o£ the community health 
authority for Cardiff. 

“We are going to have to exam- 
ine very much more carefully what 
everybody does and how we spend 
our pounds and pence,” said Mr. 
Moger, the hospital director. “That 
in itself is not catastrophic. But 
hairing said that, 1 think there is 
going to be a considerable differ- 
ence as to service, both in standard 
and quantity, we can provide.” 

Summarizing the sense of alarm, 
the respected Times Health Ser- 
vices Supplement last month pub- 
lished an open letter to Prime Min- 
ister Thatcher that said: “We are 
not suggesting that you have delib- 
erately set out to destroy the Na- 
tional Health Service, nor that you 
want it to decline, but the reality is 
that current economic circum- 
stances are threatening the service 
with destruction unless your gov- 
ernment does something to rescue 
it.” 

21 Dead in Mexican Storm 

United Pros International 

MANZANILLO, Mexico — At 
least 18 children and three adults 
were killed in mud slides or floods 
after heavy rain late Friday in 
Manzanillo, a port city in 
southwestern Mexico, officials said 
Sunday. As many as 5,000 people 
were left homeless, one official 
said. 


Threat to System Is Seen 
In Growth of Private Care 

, Washington Peat Service 

CARDIFF, Wales — A few months ago, the British United 
Provident Association, the country’s largest private insurance 
company, opened a spiffy multimillioa-dollar, 108-bed hospital 
here. 

Its color-coordinated rooms, catered meals and the credit-card 
applications on the front counter contrast sharply with the drab 
surroundings in state hospitals. 

“We believe we can offer the best of service." said the hospital’s 
director. Christopher Williams, 29, a* ting “higher nursing ratios, 
the best operating iheatcrs, and quicker services which avoid pain 
and discomfort for the patients in many instances." 

Many in Britain are worried about the fate of comprehensive, 
free medical care, and the vision of more American -style hospitals 
like that one, underwritten by a major increase in private insur- 
ance. causes anguish among supporters of the national health sys- 
tem. 

They fear that Prime Minister Margaret Thatcher’s Conserva- 
tive government might establish two standards of medicine again 
in Britain — the best for those who .can pay. what’s left for the 
rcsL 

The private health sector in Britain is still very small. Through- 
out the country, there are now only 150 private hospitals, with no 
more than 120 beds each. However, more than 4 million people 
ore already in private insurance programs, mainly provided by 
their employers. 

Harold Cairns, who has been a general practitioner for 25 yean 
in the same working-class district where his father practiced, 
strongly opposes “privitization." as it is called. 

“An increase in private care would greatly reduce the general 
level of treatment in the country,” he said. “Not that care 
wouldn't be provided. It would be just that much harder to gel for 
the less affluent." 

Ninety percent of the health care in Britain is through neighbor- 
hood general practitioners like Dr. Cairns. It is widely agreed that 
thejr continue lo offer easily available, free treatment, reflecting 
the improvements in medicine of the past three decades. 

“Everybody has a doctor they can go to and who will come to 
them if necessary," he said. “A man with cancer of the stomach or 
appendicitis will get an operation right aw_ay. It ix-tbe person with 
a hernia or varicose veins [who] will have to wait and wait.” 

It is to alleviate those delays in obtaining minor or elective 
operations that more people are turning to hospitals like the new 
one here built by the British United Provident Association. 

When Mrs. Thatcher received treatment foT varicose veins re- 
cently, she did so at a private clinic. 


Alvaro del Portillo 


Vatican Issues 
Regulations 
For Opus Dei 

United Press International 
ROME — The Vatican has re- 
leased a document giving the secre- 
tive and conservative Opus Dei or- 
ganization a status equal to a relig- 
ious order but also containing 
strict guidelines for the group. 

The document released Saturday 
by the Sacred Congregation for 
Bishops follows Pope John Paul 
l!*s decision in August to make the 
7 2. 000- member mostly lay organi- 
zation a “personal pfeJamre.” 
making it roughly equivalent to a 
major religious order. 

Opus Del which means Work of 
God in Latin, has expanded to 80 
countries since it was founded in 
Spain in 1928 by Monsignor Jose 
Maria Escriva de Balaguer. It has 
many critics inside and outside the 
church. Several cardinals have 
openly criticized the group’s secre- 
cy ana tactics. 

Its members, most of whom are 
not priests or nuns, are working 
professionals who take vows of 
chastity, poverty and obedience 
and will their possessions to Opus 
Dei. 

Critics have called the wealthy 
organization highly secretive, sec- 
tarian. totalitarian and even bi- 
zarre because of the hold they say 
it has on young people. 

The Vatican document named 
the Opus Dei president, Monsig- 
nor Alvaro del Portillo, as prelate 
but it contained firm guidelines 
that said be and the group must 
respect the legitimate authority of 
local bishops. 

It stressed that members must 
join the group and take vows of 
their own free will. 

The document said Opus Dei 
could not recruit candidates for 
the priesthood away from local 
seminaries and that it could not 
impose a choice of profession on 
its members. 

It specified that every new Opus 
Dei center must be approved by 
the local diocese and that the or- 
ganization was subject to the rul- 
ings of local episcopal conferences. 

Spokesmen for Opus Dei have 
denied accusations against the 
group. 


Canada, Albania May Establish Ties 


New York Times Service 

OTTAWA — Canada is studying 
a proposal to establish diplomatic 
relations with Albania, a move re- 
flecting Canadian desires for a for- 
eign policy independent of the 
United Slates. 

The proposed ties would be not 
be so provocative to Washington 
as Canada’s recognition of Ftdel 
Castro’s government in Cuba nor. 
so teeming with possibilities as Ot- 
tawa’s exchange of ambassadors 
with Beijing in 1971. 

Word that talks on diplomatic 
relations with Albania were under 
way came earlier- this month from 
the" Ministry of External Affairs as 
Prime Minister Pierre Elliott Tru- 
deau was visiting France and West 
Germany before flying to Moscow 
for the funeral of Leonid I. Bre- 
zhnev. 

In economic discussions in Paris 
and Bonn, Mr. Trudeau affirmed 
Canada’s hope of drawing closer 
to Europe as a means of lessening 
its dependence on the United 
States. 

The initiative for Canadian ties 
with Albania followed a speech 
last month by Enver Hoxha, the 
Albanian leader, who said he was 
interested in better relations with 
Western countries but not with the 
United Stales. 

Mr. Hoxha. 72, has been in pow- 
er since World War IL He broke 
with the Soviet Union in 1961 and 


with China in 1978. While clinging 
to a course of “national self-reli- 
ance,” Mr. Hoxha made overtures 
in the 1970s to Yugoslavia, Greece, 
Italy and other European coun- 
tries. 

A Canadian foreign sendee offi- 
cer who monitors Albanian affairs 
said that while both countries were 
interested in having diplomatic re- 
lations. she did not think this indi- 
cated any basic reorientations. For 
Canada, she said, “It was more a 


question of *why not do?’ than 
*why?\ since w’e recognize almost 
everyone else.” 

Canadian diplomats said they 
expected little development in 
trade or cultural exchanges with 
Albania if diplomatic relations 
were established. The trade be- 
tween the two countries is now es- 
timated at less than S 100.000, with 
Albania receiving Canadian ma- 
chine parts and Canada importing 
dried fruit and olives. 


Portugal Warned of Tough Reforms 


The Associated Press 

LISBON — Prime Minister 
Francisco Pinto Balsem&o has 
warned Portugal that it faces a 
tough package of reforms aimed at 
combating the country’s deepening 
economic recession. 

Outlining the 1983 budget plan 
on national television late Friday, 
Mr. BalsemSo listed new taxes on 
high incomes, air travel and im- 
ported 'consumer goods. He called 
for a voluntary 17 percent ceiling 


on wage increases, backed up by 
tax surcharges on companies that 
paymore. 

The Social Democratic leader 
said the state spending deficit 
would be held to SI . 6 billion, the 
same as in the two previous years, 
but that inflation would reduce 
real spending by more than 20 per- 
cent. 

The financial plan or Mr. Balse- 
mio’s center-right coalition was 
presented to parliament Friday. 


Compromise Reached 

For UNESCO Policy 
On World Information 


By Henry Tanner 

New York Tima Service 

PARIS — A compromise plan 
for future UNESCO activities in 
communications has been worked 
out here after a drafting panel 
agreed to change or delete^ a num- 
ber of passages that Western jour- 
nalists felt would be prejudicial to 
press freedoms. 

The committee negotiated be- 
hind dosed doors for eight hours 
Saturday to complete the draft 

Several references to a potential 
threat of government interference 
with the press were inserted into 
the text of the guidelines for a 
“pew world information order” at 
the request of American and other 
Western delegates. 

The Cuban delegation, at the re- 
quest of Amadou-Mahtar M’Bow 
of Senegal, director-general of the 
United Nations Educational. Sci- 
entific and Cultural Organization, 
withdrew a proposal that would 
have made Western news organiza- 
tions the object of a special study 
by UNESCO that might have en- 
couraged restrictive measures 
against them. 

A passage saying that the press 
has a watchdog function in scruti- 
nizing the activities of authorities 
was inserted into the text. Passages 
holding the press responsible for 
contributing to the “solution" of 
such issues as disarmament and 
world peace were toned down after 
Western delegates argued that they 
could be used as justification for 
curtailing the activities of corre- 
spondents on charges that they 
were not “responsible" or “con- 
structive” enough. 

Western delegates were defeated 
in their effort to delete a passage 
saying that, because messages sent 
by information media can affect 
llie future Of mankin d, the interna- 
tional community has a right to be 
concerned with the content of such 
messages. They argued that this 
was a invitation to censorship, but 
a majority of the committee did 
not agree. 

The new language of the docu- 
ment. which provides an outline 
for UNESCO activities in the field 
of information and communica- 
tions during the second half of the 
decade, must be ratified in a full 
meeting of the UNESCO confer- 
ence here this week, and some pro- 
posals need the personal endorse- 
ment of Mr. M'Bow. 

Western delegates welcomed the 
changes in the text, but they con- 
ceded that they had been defeated 
on other important points. 

On Friday, before the drafting 
committee produced the final text, 
delegates from the West and the 
Third World heatedly debated the 
role and responsibilities of the 
press. 

Third World nations com- 
plained that a handful of powerful 
Western news organizations have a 
virtual monopoly on the gathering 
and dissemination of information 
around the world. They charged 
that the Western information me- 
dia were using their power in the 
information and communications 
fields to perpetuate the Western 
countries’ economic and cultural 
dominance. They argued that it 
was UNESCO’s responsibility to 
correct this imbalance. 

Western delegates and repre- 
sentatives of private press organ- 
izations expressed fear that the 
UNESCO project and the lan- 
guage describing the role of the 
press would be used by undemo- 
cratic regimes to justify govern- 
ment control over the press, to in- 
stitute censorship ana to restrict 
the activities of foreign and domes- 
tic journalists who are politically 
independent 

The core of the Third World 
view was stated by Christopher A. 
Nascimento, former information 
minister of Guyana. “The power to 
inform,” Mr. Nascimento said, “is 
one of the keys to power as such.” 

“The communications industry, 
the development of ‘transnational' 
news agencies, the evolution of 
electronic information systems, the 
billions expended on pioneering 
the advancement of space and 
computer technology, all serve and 
continue to serve as a means of po- 
litical, commercial, social and cul- 
tural dominance of the world by 
the developed nations.” he de- 
clared. 


Because information and eco- 
nomic power are intrinsically 
linked, Mr. Nascimento said, the 
nations that are seeking a “new in- 
formation order” are the same 
ones that are seeking a new world 
economic order. They arc the na- 
tions that are poor, he said, and 
more of them are getting poorer. 

T.S. KauL a senior diplomat 
speaking for India, said SO to 90 
jwreent of the use of communica- 
tions is controlled by the West 
while developing countries in Afri- 
ca and other parts of the world still 
lack the telex and telephone equip- 
ment to contact their immediate 
neighboring countries and must 
have their calls routed through for- 
mer “colonial capitals" in Europe. 

Western correspondents set 
themselves up as experts, Mr. Kaul 
said, but in India, for instance, 
only one out of a hundred ac- 
credited foreign reporters speaks 
an Indian language- Correspond- 
ents must be “trained," he de- 
clared. 

Afghan Insurgents 
Say Soviet Force 
Razed a Village 

United Press Iniemaftcvisl 

ISLAMABAD. Pakistan — A 
large Soviet strike force backed by 
tanks and planes has razed an Af- 
ghan village to avenge the killing 
of government troops, according 
to the Afghan rebels' news agency. 

All 1,000 homes in Zawah. in 
eastern Afghanistan near the Paki- 
stani bonder, were burned by the 
assault force Nov. 19. Afghan 
Islamic Press said Saturday. It 
gave few details and no estimates 
of casualties. The agency quoted 
refugees fleeing into Pakistan. 

The report could not be inde- 
pendently confirmed, but Western 
diplomats in Islamabad had indi- 
cated last week that a major opera- 
tion appeared to be under way in 
the area. 

The agency said the attack was 
in retaliation for the killings of 70 
members of a special force of the 
Soviet-backed .Afghan regime's se- 
cret service by anti-government 
guerrillas a month before. 

Rebel sources reported heavy 
fighting elsewhere in Ningarhar 
province, apparently in an area 
just southwest of the Tora Bora re- 
sistance base. Rebels had killed 70 
and wounded tOO Soviet soldiers 
by Thursday and bad destroyed 12 
tanks or other vehicles, the agency 
said. 

4 Die in Italy Train Crash 

United Press InreOuaituud 

SAN BENEDETTO DEL 
TRONTO. Italy — An 
train traveling an estimat 
mph (120 kph) ran off the tracks at 
tins Adriatic resort Saturday, kill- 
ing four passengers and injuring 
about 100, police reported. A 
Transportation Ministry spokes- 
man said that a preliminary inves- 
tigation indicated a signal light 
was faulty. 
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Australians Seek New Ban 
On U.S. Kangaroo Imports 

By Pamela G. Hollie 

New York Times Service 

MELBOURNE — Australian conservationists say that U.S. im- 
ports of kangaroo products are endangering the country’s best- 
known animal. They are preparing a campaign to persuade the 
United States to restore a ban on importing the products, prind- 


“The truth is that we probably won't do anythin g to save the 
kangaroo until America does,” said James Cairns, a former minis- 
ter for trade and environment 

An Australian documentary film focusing on the killin g of kan- 
garoos has given added impetus to the conservationists’ cause. The 
documentary, “Goodbye Joey,” has also reignited a feud between 
conservationists, the Australian government and the fledgling kan- 
garoo products industry. 

Zoology Professor Peter Rowlinson of La Trobe University in 
Melbourne estimated that, since the United States lifted its ban 
two years ago, the number of kangaroos killed has reached six 
million a year, or twice the number for which the Australian gov- 
ernment issues licenses. 

“The American ban kept the Hd on,” Mr. Rowlinson said. He 
said it was “important that the United States reinstate the ban if 
we are going to save the kangaroo.” 

The oan was imposed in 1974, when kangaroos were listed as 
endangered as a result of demand for their hides, with the United 
States being the world's leading importer. 

But in 1980. the U.S. Intenor Department's Fish and Wildlife 
Service announced that the ban was being lifted on the ground 
that kangaroos were more numerous than previously believed. At 
the time, the kangaroo population of Australia was put at 32 
million. 

Demands for a new U.S. ban that might inspire other countries 
to follow suit have resulted in a preliminary statement from the 
U-S. Embassy in Canberra that such action is usually taken when 
an animal is endangered. The kangaroo is not, the embassy said; 
Australia has 35 million of them. 

The new documentary features a kangaroo hunt in gory detail 
and shows eight hunters sitting around. a campfire tniting about 
how the freshness of the meat is impiovcdu the animal is not 
dispatched too quickly. “While those Yanks keep eating it," one 
hunter says, “well keep shooting it" 

The film has proved so dama g in g to the reputation of the kan- 
garoo marketers that the industry has asked that it not be shown 
outside Australia. 

“I am very concerned that if this film is shown overseas where 
they do buy kangaroo products — Scandinavia, the United States 
and Japan — we will be held up as barbarians,” said Russell 
Findley, executive director of the Kangaroo Information Service, 
a management and marketing group. “We’re not,” he added. 

The kangaroo industry cannot afford more scandals. Several 
small companies have been involved in meat-substitution frauds, 
and the industry is just now recovering from an outcry in the 
United States, where kangaroo meat was sold as beef a year ago. 

Only this year has the industry begun to develop some promis- 
ing new markets. Vic Bates, director of Southern Game Meats 
Ltd. in Sydney, predicted a Japanese demand of 300 metric tons 
by next year. 

Conservationists, including the Fund for Animals, the Kan- 
garoo Protection Cooperative, the Wildlife Protection Association 
and Greenpeace, contend that the kangaroo should not be killed 
at alL 

The government, which instituted a kangaroo management pro- 
gram two years ago at the suggestion of the United States, main- 
tains that the kangaroo population must be controlled to allow 
room for other grazing animals. 
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1 o Brazil, scientist says 


Vessel From the 2d Century B.C 
Is Purportedly Buried in Bio Bay 


By Kenneth Freed 

Los Angela Times Servlet 

RIO DE JANEIRO — Christo- 
pher Columbus’s already battered 
claim as the discoverer of the New 
World could soon be lost altogeth- 
er to an unknown Roman sailor 
whose poor navigational skills may 
have sent him crashing into the 
rocks of Rio de Janeiro’s Guana- 
bara Bay in the 2d century B.C 
Robert F. Marx, a U.S. archae- 
ologist and antiquity hunter, says 
he believes 1 he is on the verge of 
uncovering the wreckage of a 
Roman ship from the 2d century 
B.C that is buried under yards (5 
mud, sand and dead coral about 
one mile (1.6 kilometers) from the 
city’s international airport 
If Mr. Man’s hopes and asser- 
tions become- reality, the Roman 
vessel will be the first clear proof 
of what many historians and other 
scholars have long suspected — 
that Europeans sailed to the West- 
ern Hemisphere long before Co- 
lumbus's voyage in 1492. 

So far, the proof is droumstan- 
dal resting largely on Mr. Marx’s 
reputation and the recovery from 
the bay of numerous amphoras, 
large ceramic jugs, that have been 
(verified as Roman-made and dat- 
ing bade to about 200 B.C 
Despite some doubters, Mr. 
‘Marx, 45, a former Los Angeles 
resident with solid archaeological 
credentials, says he is certain that 
he can provide irrefutable proof 
soon, pemaps within weeks. 

After months of delay that he 
attributes to the Brazilian bureauc- 
racy, Mr. Marx said he has been 
promised a permit to begin diving 
to the bottom of the 50-foot (15.1- 
meter) bay where the ship’s wreck- 
age is thought to be. 

Using sonar equipment vacuum 
machines, metal detectors and 
probes, “I know that m find the 
remains of the ship," be said. “TD 
keep doing this until I End it. Fm 
satisfied that I am right " 

Mr. Manx said he has already 
made 11 unauthorized dives into 
the bay, which is so polluted that 
underwater visibility is almost mL 
“It’s Hke working in 1 braille,” be 
said. 

He has brought up fairly large 
amphora fragments from the site, 
Much he described as “larger than 
three tennis courts." The frag- 
ments, some of which he pulled 
from under nearly three feet of 
coral and muck, augment the re- 
covery of two intact jugs six years 
agp when the rite was discovered. 

The saga began when Jose Tex- 
edra, a load scuba diver, pulled up 
the two barnacle-encrusted am- 
phoras after h iring that fisher- 
men had snagged some jugs in 
their nets. 

Tests conducted for the Brazili- 
an -authorities by the Smithsonian 
Institution in Washington dated 
the amphoras to a genual period 
within a few centuries other way 
of the birth of Christ 
Further examination of the ves- 
sels and comparison by Mr. Marx 
and other experts against previous' 
ly verified amphoras placed their 
origin in the 2d century B.C and 
suggested that they were made in 
RomaiKOCCupied Carthage ' — near 
modem Tunis — on the North Af- 
rican coast 

Initially, Mr. Marx doubted that 
the jugs signified modi, noting 
that many ancient objects found in 
the Americas were brought over in 
later periods. Others were wrongly 
labeled as ancient or were the re- 
sult of hoaxes. 

And, be said, “so-called Brazili- 
an authorities assured me that 
there was nothing to it, that I 
should forget the whole thing.” 

Li fact, some Brazilian archaeol- 
ogists and government o fficials 


still dispute the theory that the am- 
phoras were brought to the area 
before the period of Columbus’s 
voyages. 

Mr. Marx contends that their re- 
■ luctance is based on bureaucratic 
lassitude and embarrassment over 
their inability to excavate the rite: 
He also accuses the Brazilians of a 
misplaced pride in the “discovery” 
of the country by a Portuguese na- 
vigator. Pedro Alvares Cabral, in 

im 

The archaeologist likens the atti- 
tude to that of italian-Americans 
who resist evidence that Votings 
and other Europeans appeared m 
North America hundreds of years 
before .Columbus, an Italian who 
explored under the flag of Spain. 

Mr. Marx said that through de- 
duction and the process of elimina- 
tion. he has discounted the likeli- 
hood that the containers were 
brought over in Portuguese coloni- 
al times. 

He further rules out the possibil- 
ity that they were dripped to Brazil 
as collectors’ items or as gifts for 
Brazilian rulers. Also, there are no 
records in local archives of a ship 
sin king in the area that would ex- 
plain the reties. 

FDP Rebels Form 
New Liberal Parly 
In West Germany 

Reuten 

BOCHUM, West Germany — 
More than 1,500 liberal rebels 
formed a new breakaway left-liber- 
al party Sunday in protest of an 
alliance between Free Democratic 
Party leader Hans-Dietrich 
Genscher and the conservative 
chancellor, Helmut KohL . 

The move, agreed to by an over- 
whelming majority of former Free 
Democratic Party members at a 
meeting in Bochum, comes as 
probably the biggest blow suffered 
so far try the depleted and strife- 
tom FDP. 

Five senior liberal politicians 
and about 6,000 of the Free Demo- 
crats* 86,000 members have quit 
the party since it abandoned for- 
mer Social Democratic Party 
Chancellor Helmut Schmidt last 
month. 

But two parliamentary deputies, 
Helga Schuchardl and Friedrich 
Hoelscher, who left the Free Dem- 
ocrats last week, said they would 
not take part in the formation of 
the new party. 

Altogether, 50 congress partici- 
pants said they would, not, or at 
least not yet. join f&e new party, 
whose name, statutes and program 
were still being debated. 

Police, Protesters Clash 
At French Nuclear Site 

Return 

VEREUX, France — Police used 
tear gas to disperse anti-nuclear 
power demonstrators here Satur- 
day who had been joined by steel- 
workers protesting the planned 
closure of their plant. No one was 
reported seriously injured. 

Over the last two years there 
have been violent dashes between 
police and demonstrators who ob- 
ject to the government’s decision 
to locate a nuclear power station at 
Chooz, near Vireux, in the Ard- 
ennes region of northeast France. 
Environmentalists and sted work- 
ers have recently joined in a con- 
frontation with authorities oa tire 
last weekend of each month. 


Astronomers Puzzled by Star’s Rapid Flashes 


By Walter Sullivan 

New York Times Service 

NEW YORK — Astronomers 
are looking intently at a star in the 
constellation Vulpecula that they 
believe may be flashing on and off 
almost 642 times a second. That 
extraordinarily rapid pulse rate 
has already been observed in the 
radio emissions of a pulsar, or pul- 
sating star, at that same location. 

The object’s pulse rate is 20 
times higher than any previously 
observed pulsar. Moreover, it does 
not appear to be slowing down, as 
would be expected from current 
theories about pulsars. 

The radio pulses have been un- 
der observation since September 
with the world’s largest radio an- 
tenna, a 1.000-foot-wide (300- 
meter-wide) assembly near Areci- 
bo. Puerto Rico. More recently the 
location of ihe radio source has 
been pinpointed by antenna ar- 
rays, first at Wester bork in the 
Netherlands and then, with great 
precision, by the Very Large Array 
near Socorro, New Mexico. 

A star discovered at the same lo- 
cation by George Djorspvski of 
the Lick "Observatory m California 
is being scanned for evidence of 
high-speed flashing. The technique 
is comparable to blinking the eyes 
at the assumed rate of the flashing. 
When the blinking is in phase with 
the “on" pan of the cycle, the star 
will be visible, liut when in step 
with the “off” part, the star will 
appear to vanish. The results so far 
have been described only as tanta- 
lizing. 

In the radio observations, the re- 
cordings were broken into seg- 
ments less than one one- 
thousandth of a second in length. 
Analysis then showed the radio 
transmissions reached peaks of in- 
tensity almost 642 times a second. 

The scientists assume that this 
object, like other pulsars, generates 
its pulses by rapid rotation, in this 
case at 642 times a second. But the 


fastest pulsar previously known, in 
the Crab Nebula, spins only 30 
times a second, and it is exception- 
al. It is visible through telescopes. 

The more nearly typical pulsar 
rate is one or two times a second. 
According to Carl E Heiles, pro- 
fessor of astronomy at the Univer- 
sity of California at Berkeley, it is 
hard to explain why the object in 
Vulpecula should spin so very fasL 
Dr. Donald Backer of his depart- 
ment led the team that detected 
the superfast pulsar. 

Even spin rates of one or two 
seconds were puzzling when first 
observed. Other astronomical ob- 
jects spin far. more slowly, about 
once a month, for example, in the 
case of the sun. 


Soon after pulsars were first dis- 
covered in 1967. Dr. Thomas Gold 
of Cornell University proposed 
that their rapid spin was due to ro- 
tational momentum r emaining af- 
ter a star collapsed from a much 
larger size. Pulsars are believed to 
be remnants of large stars that 
have collapsed to extreme density 
after burning up their nuclear fuel. 

To conserve their rotational mo- 
mentum, the spin rates of stars 
originally rotating in bourn or days 
would have to increase until they 
might reach hundreds of times a 
minute. Then, particularly in the 
initial period after collapse; they 
would shed energy in the form of 
radiation pulses and gravitational 
waves. Losing energy in this way 


would gradually slow their spin. 
Observation of such slowing in the 
Crab pulsar was strong confirma- 
tion of the hypothesis. 

When the superfast pulsar was 
first observed this fall, it seemed to 
be slowing, but more precise re- 
cording has now shown its rate to 
be essentially unchanging. If the 
pulsar was produced, as scientists 
assume, by a supernova, which is 
the explosion of a giant star and 
'compression of its interior to su- 
perdensity, it' must have occurred 
more than 30,000 years ago, Mr. 
Heiles said. 

But, he said, there is no evidence 
for such an explosion in that re- 
gion of the sky, between the con- 
stellations Cygnus and Sagitta. 


Gordon Gray, Former Army Secretary, Dies 


New York Tana Service 

WASHINGTON — Gordon 
Gray. 73. a former secretary of the 
army who served in high national 
security posts from the Truman 
through, the Ford administrations, 
died Friday of cancer at his home 
in Washington, 

Mr. Gray, a Democrat, joined 
the federal government when Tru- 
man appointed him assistant secre- 
tary of the army in 1947, then .sec- 
retary in 1949.' Eisenhower made 
him his principal adviser on na- 
tional security, and he continued 
to serve on numerous advisory 
boards in both Democratic ana 

Strike at U.K. Paper Ends 

Return 

LONDON — Workers at the 
Daily Telegraph agreed Saturday 
to end a strike that had halted 
London production of the newspa- 
per for 10 days. The strike, op- 
posed by the printers* own union, 
began as a protest against compa- 
ny plans to shut down a press to 
save money. A compromise was fi- . 
nally reached. 


Republican administrations. From 
1961 to 1977, he served on the 
President’s Foreign Intelligence 
Advisory Board. 

Mr. Gray was a Phi Beta Kappa 
graduate of the University of 
North Carolina and served as the 

university’s president for several 
years in the 1950$, with frequent 
interruptions for assignments in 
Washington. 

Hugh Hannan 

CHATSWORTH, California 
(UPr) — Hugh Harman, 79, an 
Academy Award-winning cartoon 
animator who with his partner Ru- 
dolph Ising created “Looney 
Tunes." died Friday after having 
been in ill health for the past year. 

The animators’ “Marie Melo- 
dies" cartoons gave the film world 
such characters as Porky Pig, 
Tweetie and Sylvester. Daffy Duck 
and Tom and Jerry. Thar 1940 
cartoon, “The Milky Way," won 
an Academy Award. 

■ Other deaths: 

Lee Patrick. 71, an actress 
whose most memorable role was 


Effie Perrine, secretary to Hum- 
phrey Bogart’s Sam Spade in the 
1941 film “The Maltese Falcon," 

Thursday in Laguna HQJs, Califor- 
nia, after a heart attack. 

J. Montgomery Cards. 77, who 
from 1947 to 1967 was associate 
director, then director of the 
American Press Institute, Thurs- 
day of kidney failure in Miami. 

Erzsebet Hazy. 51, leading 
soprano of the Hungarian Opera : 
House and a member of the cast 
for more than 30 years, Wednes- 
day in Budapest She was one of . 
the most popular Hungarian ring- 
ers on opera stages abroad. 

Dinah SOveira de Queiroz, 63, a 
popular Brazilian author bes,t 
known for her book “The Wall,” 
Saturday of liver cancer in SSo 
Paulo. 

N. Eldon Tanner, 84, a counselor 
to four Mormon Church presi- 
dents whose administrative drills 
were considered crucial dur in g the 
church's most rapid growth, Satur- 
day in Salt Lake City, Utah, of 
cardiac arrest 
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Bustling Asian dollar carters: The crowded dcffines of the business districts of Hong Kong, left, and Singapore. 


I^Boom in Asia Dollar Market Continues; 
fig Singapore, Hong Kong Vie for Business 

: » * »*ts m J _ _ . • ... . . ........ 


‘L **£"£* •* Special ro the IHT 

•: 1 : §1$ TOKYO —These days, finding the center of 

? “ *“5 rX the Asia dollar market is rather like trac- 

V 4 S5 k ?, ®S the whereabouts of a teen-age son. He has 
* I a formal home, but he is rarefy there. All his 
nl* * .} important activities are arranged away from 
ri i *$: IX home. And on the rare occasions wben he is at 
; - l i he spends all his wm on the telephone. 

■ : i X.%- - The Ada dollar spends a similarly peripatet- 
ic s a>* t ; . ic existence. The formal home of the Asia dol- 

■: I S ? lar market is Singapore, where there is a $90- 

, . billion-plus market in offshore hard curren- 

sur « c,es - ® Ql the hamburger joint soda fountain 
j ; i * <* 1 1 and bowling alley -of the market is Hong Kong, 
;s « v Si t z where. most of the mayor financings continue 
• i °£ j; to be arranged. However, the telephones are 
rirS -a' kept busy-in Singaparoby the boonamg growth 
: f* of its foreign exchange dealings, which this 

‘ year has begun to exceed the volume of forex 
; : * t- ' business done in Hong Kong. 
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r : £» « ’■ in its Asian Currency Units. Unlike the Enro- 
r'.'tj pean Currency Unit, which is an artifidal oom- 

' ^ Zu x poate currency composed of a basket of Euro- 
r ; k‘T pean currencies, Asian Currency Units are the 
separate accounting units of banks and other 
-■ iiw'j' financial institutions that have been given a p- 
r'5i£ r J proval to do busuiess in the Asia dollar mar- 
.1 * Y'C, ket. ACUs resemble New York’s International 
'. ,ua B^mking Facilities <IBFs) or Bahrain’s 
‘••Jsjy Offshore Banking Units (OBUs). . . 

, : -The number of banks and other financial 
• houses given approval by Kngapore’s Mone- 

; ^ Hz i b tiary. Auibority (MAS) has risen rapidly in the 


»;«*« j S 2 tast few years: The number of ACUs topped 
r ilt.r- Slli. pue hunied for the first time in 1979 and 


*r.25Z • ??'* ScWtmber. was Malayan Baniing Btttad. 

■ ' ^ i i & -The vohime of funds held in the ACUs has 

? • 5J? o * also risen Aarply. Five years ago, at the end of 
• *•' > f.J 1977, total assets of the ACUs amounted to 
! . -t f_ bfflicyn. They reached S27 billion in *78 and 

; ; ft - ' feo Varied to now by more than 40 percent a 
• \ ?{!?■ $* ar o hodi 79 and *80 to reach S54 billion. 

' 't* S &. 1351 yew, the ACUs' rate of growth accekx- 
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ated even further as their assets expanded by 
almost 60 percent, topping $85 billion by the 
end of *81. 

‘'The buoyancy in interbank Asian dollar 
market activities may partly be attributed on 
the supply side to the increased Dows of OPEC 
funds with the reappearance of massive OPEC 
suiplnses,** the annual report of MAS for 
I980-*81 noted as an explanation for the fast 
growth of ACUs. “On the demand side, it was 
linked to the active role of the market in recy- 
cling the large inflow of OPEC funds into the 
international banking system and the in- 
creased use of Singapore as a funding center,” 
the report noted. 

Conversely, however, a failing OPEC inves- 
Hble surplus tends to lead a slower rate of 
growth m Singapore ACU assets. That has 
been the case this year. In recent months the 
total assets of the ACUs have amounted -to 
around $90 billion — a scant 6 percent above 
their leyd at the end of '81. 

Most of Singapore’s funds tend to come 
from the London Eurodollar market, with 
much of. the remainder being funnel ed from 
Caribbean banking centers and the Middle 
East. The funds tend to be used by Asian bor- 
rowers — the ASEAN countries — Indonesia, 
Malaysia, Singapore, Philippines and Thailand 
— as well as Japan, Hong Kong and South 
Korea. 

But although the Singapore experiment with 
offshore banking centers has been successful 
in establishing a large and viable market, the 
ACUs have not succeeded in wrestling domi- 
nance of the major international financing 
market from Hong Kong. Wben it comes to 
international syndicated loans, Hong Kong re- 
mains ahead. 

This year, for example, Hoag Kong has been 
the venue for around 80 syndicated loans, 
worth in aggregate- more than $4 billion. Singa- 
pore, on. the other hand, has hosted only about 
30 loans, with a total value of under £2 billion. 

Loan signing venues are not an infallible 
guide to the relative financing status of Hong 
Kong and Singapore, but they do serve to 
show that Hong Kong is still some distance 


ahead. Singapore arranges some large interna- 
tional loans — Ben toe Lid. of Australia signed 
its eight-year $200-million credit in Singapore 
at the beginning of October, for example — 
but the biggest regional loans tend to be ar- 
ranged and signed in Hong Kong 

This is particularly true of large regional 
project financings. Bougainville Copper of Pa- 
pua New Guinea signed its S 225-million nine- 
year credit in Hong Kong in September, with 
BA Asia acting as agent and Commonwealth 
Trading Bank of Australia as joint lead mana- 
ger. And CSR Lid's $950-milIkm financing of 
its purchase of Delhi Petroleum’s stake in Aus- 
tralia’s Cooper Basin oD and gas field was also 
signed in Hong Kong, in August. 

One of the biggest project financings to be 
arranged in the Euromarkets — New Zea- 
land’s Synthetic Fuels Corporation's $1.7 bil- 
lion — was also syndicated out of Hong Kong. 
Although the credit was formally signed in 
London (at the end of July), the books were 
run by Clticoip International Group through 
Citicorp's joint venture with Fuji Bank m 
Hong Kong, Asia Pacific Capital Corp. 
(APCO). 

Hong Kong's ability to do more syndicated 
loan business has stemmed mainly from the 
colony’s low tax rates on corporate income, its 
largely unrestricted financial markets, its prox- 
imity io two frequent Euromarket borrowers 
— South Korea and Taiwan — and the snow- 
balling effect of a headstart. The more banks 
that established in Hong Kong, the more that 
wanted to join the action. Singapore, on the 
other hand, has had a rather more artificial 
growth. It has natural advantages through in- 
vestment links with other ASEAN countries 
but a more regulated financial structure that 
depended largely on the exemption from with- 
holding lax on interest in offshore ACU depo- 
sits for its success in holding Asia dollars. 

Al the end of February this year. Hong 
Kong moved to increase its attractiveness rela- 
tive to Singapore by scrapping its 15-percent 
withholding tax on foreign currency deposits. 
How far that will pull funds from Singapore, 
(Continued on Page 106) 
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< : if s,|- European Banks, After Scoring in Loan Market , Discover Debt Rescheduling 


;;,£3 ffi- - By John M Berry 

* 4 tt/ASHINGTON European banks that 

f * - aggressively began to compete several 
« T $ear5 ago for loan business in the North Amer- 

t- 1011 '.madeet have teamed, as one U.S. banker 

J V i^iti'^wwetoteratebanlmiptdes.'* 

: ¥2 « * - Each timei another maior corooration in the ' 
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1 - Each tiine, another major corporation in the ' 

< Killed States, Canada or Mexico is. added to 
>’ fte list of those bankrupt or close to it, or at 
- least lacing a serious need to restructure large 
L - debts, European banks - invariably show up 
among the creditors looking for a way to re- 
cover their money. 

. International Harvester, AM International, 

! - Dome' Petroteum, GKR COs. and Wickes Cos. 
are just a few of the companies in the financial 
soap this year; and all had European bank 
. loans separately or through loan syndications. _ 
Perhaps as a result, some of the banks are pull- 
-^ng tack, their American competitors believe. 

In Mexico, of course, none# loans are bring 
made. Rigid exchange controls and a severe 
shortage of foreign exchange have halted all 
;. payments due foreign banks on loans both to- 
. government at cities and private companies. 

Only interest has been paid since August, a 
- situation l ike l y to continue until additional 
foreign exchange is obtained through an Inter- 
_ national Monetary Fund loan tentatively 
-'agreed to on Nov. II. A resumption of repay- 
ment or the $85 billion in omsumding bank 
loans also depends upon ijompletion of a debt 
restructuring agreement that will involve new 
loans and a stretch out of terms. 

Mexico- has' told bankers that it is preparing 
comprehensive proposals to restructure its 
. debt. it is seeking to obtain— and is expected 
to be .granted — an extension of 120 days on 
ft® 90-day postponement on principal pay- 
tnenis, winch began August 23. 

No one knows the amount of European 
tarns now outstanding in the United States. 

\ The figures publishedby the Federal Reserve 
“•owing tun-bank business liabilities to for- 
“Smm are notoriously poor, even Federal Re- 

. serve officials admit. 

.■ Officially, such financial liabilities stood at 
• Pisi under $14 billion Jate last month, a level 



virtually unchanged over the last 12 months. 
About half the amount is owed to Europeans. 

Bat everyone agrees that the actual number 
is far larger. “Most of the foreign activity is 
hidden,’’ explained an official at a large New 
York bank who tries to keep crack of hw com- 
petition. “My personal judgment is that the 
figure may be two or throe times as large as the 
$14 billion we know about.” 

In the New York area, where many foreign 
banks have offices from which they may book 
loans directly or route the business through an 
offshore lending facility, “upwards of 30 per- 
cent” of all the commercial and industrial 
loans are held by foreign banks, mostly Euro- 
pean. another New Yore banker declared. 

“Whether it’s 20 percent, 30 percent or 40 
percent, what's the difference. It's a large num- 
ber,” he said. 

The total of such loans at all large U.S. 
banks is around $210 billion. At two limes the 
published figures, foreign banks would hold 
roughly one-eighth of the U.S. mark cl At 
three tunes, they would have about one-sixth. 

Both the American bankers and the Federal 
Reserve would. dearly love to have a better 
handle on the level of these transactions and 
their ebb and flow. The bankers would like to 
know for competitive reasons, the Fed so it 
would have better information about credit 
conditions and the role of foreign banks in the 
United States. 

The foreign bankers booking tins business 
often is just as determined to keep a nv com- 
petitive edge the added secrecy gives. They are 
fust as intent on keeping their European com- 
petitors in the dark as the U.S. banks. Chan- 
neling loans through offshore locations such as 
the Netherlands Antilles may also reduce U.S.’ 
tax burdens. ' . , . 

Another point of agreement is that the 
amount of these loans from foreign banks is no 
longer growing rapidly, if at aD, and that the 
growing fist of bankruptrie& is one factor. 

Published figures, for instance, show virtual- 
ly no increase m these loans over the last year. 
That is in sharp constrast to the record of the 
previous three or four years when the Europe- 
an banks were really going after loan business 
in North America. 


“The foreign banks definitely are less ag- 
gressive than in the past," one or the Ujs.. 
bankers said. “It's not just that the banks are 
at risk with some of the bankrupt companies. 
It's a function of those names [of the troubled 
companies] and the depth and breadth of the 
problem. There are a lot of names with prob- 
lems and most are not publicly well known. 

“Even if the foreign banks wished to keep 
up their aggressive folding, they’re spending 
more time these days working on their prob- 
lem loans than on marketing, the U.S. banker 
said. 

In the case of International Harvester, the 
severely troubled truck and farm equipment 
manufacturer, 193 banks have had to agree to 
major debt restructurings. No list of the banks 
or their exposure has ever been made but the 
company confirms a number of European 
banks are involved. “They have been very sup- 
portive.” a Harvester spokesman said. 

That support in the latest debt restructuring 
took the form of agreement for addition^ 
postponement of debt repayment and convert- 
ing up to $350 million of debt into equity. 

In two other well-publicized cases in which 
more details are known, the degree of exposure 
some European b anks have accepted has star- 
tled American bankers. In one, the Basque de 
Paris et Pays Bas, or Paribas, emerged in Sep- 
tember as the largest lender to the GHR Coi, 
a little-known pnvmefy held American oil and 
gas company whose principal assets are about 
$1 billion worth of oil and gas reserves and a 
refinery in Good Hope, La. 

GHR, whose predecessor company emerged 
from a bankruptcy proceeding only in 1980, 
owes $750 milli on to a group of 14 banks, in- 
cluding $245 million to Pan bas. The Banquc 
Arabe et Internationale D’lnvesiissement is 
owed $25 million, a Canadian bank $10 mil- 
lion and the remainder is due U.S. banks. The 
largest U.S. bank loan is $165 million from 
Continental Illinois National Bank & Trust 
Co. 

GHR is in a cash bind as a result of an 
expansion undertaken since 1980 and financed 
by the large loans. To work its way out, the 
(Continued on Page 11S) 


Fear of Growing World Debt Stalls 
2 Decades of Tumultuous Growth 


By Carl Gcwirre 

P R IS — Two decades of tumultuous Euro- 
market growth ended abruptly this year, 
stalled by fears that the widening debt crisis of 
developing countries and Eastern Europe 
could trigger an international banking crisis to 
match that experienced in the Great Depres- 
sion of the 1930s. 

The slowdown is both a result of the feared 
crisis and a cause, for as banks rush to reduce 
their international exposure out of fear they 
will not be repaid they risk starving good cred- 
itors of essential financing and exacerbating 
the plight of their ailing customers. 

As a result, central bankers now have a new 
worry. After decades of admonishing Euro- 
bankers about the unbridled growth of the 
market and the need for more caution, they are 
now exhorting them to maintain the flow of 
funds to prevent financially pinched but cred- 
it-worthy states from being driven to the wall 
by the lack of new credits. 

To emphasize their point, the central bank- 
ers. acting through the Bank for International 
Settlements, provided $510 million of short- 
term finance to Hungary at raid-year and in 
late August announced a $1. 85-billion package 
for Mexico. The. operation for Mexico was ex- 
traordinary — the first loan ever extended by 
the BIS to a non-member country. 

The BIS makes it clear it is not offering to 
bail out the banks or their clients, but rather is 
providing banking solutions to banking prob- 
lems on the understanding that a longer-term 
solution is about to be worked out under the 
aegis of the International Monetary Fund. 

“The lesson to be drawn from these two ex- 
periences,” says Alexandre Loznfalussy. eco- 
nomic adviser to the BIS, “is that the indispen- 
sable. although not necessarily sufficient, con- 
dition for such a facility is that the country in 
need of liquidity support should demonstrate 
its willingness and ability to enter into a Stand- 
by negotiation with the Fund with the objec- 
tive of reaching an effective agreement. 

“This means an unquestionable willingness 
and ability to undertake realistic and aeter- 
minded policy measures that stand a good 
chance of re-establishing external balance.” 

He stresses that while negotiations with the 
IMF are an ‘'indispensable condition” for the 
BIS to consider providing short-term bridging 


finance, “there can be no question or any son 
of advance commitment to help anybody who 
satisfies that condition.” 

The critical factor appears to be situations 
where someone has io step in quite quickly to 
reassure markets. “Whether we can do that on 
a really large scale and for how long. I simply 
don't know.” Prof. Lamfalussy admits. “But 
we've tried to do it, and I think it's been rela- 
tively successful." 

Few would argue with that assessment. In 
late summer panic gripped the Euromarket. 
The seeds of the problem were planted earlier 
in the year when Chase Manhattan and Conti- 
nental Illinois jolted investors' confidence by 
reporting major losses resulting from exces- 
sively risky domestic dealings that had been 
based on an overagressive search for profits. 

In the midst of this news. Italy’s largest pri- 
vate bank. Banco Ambrosiano. went bust and, 
although a rescue was mounted for the Italian 
bank, us Luxembourg financial affiliate — 
which had borrowed more than $400 million in 
the Euromarket — was left adrift. The drama 
for the market was not the money involved but 
rather that the Bank of Italy could- ignore any 
responsibility for the affairs of the Luxem- 
bourg unit — shattering the illusion that doing 
busuiess with any arm of a bank was as good 
as doing business with the parent. Also 
shattering to confidence was the evidence that 
banking authorities' supervision of the interna- 
tional operations of banks in their jurisdiction 
was considerly more slipshod than had been 
imagined. 

The really st unning blow to morale was the 
mid-August announcement of a 90-day mora- 
torium of principal repayments on its 580-bil- 
lion foreign debt by Mexico — far and away 
the largest borrower in the Euromarket For 
the first time, fear gripped 'he market that 
dozens of banks, big and small, could go bust 
if Mexico's debt turned out to be worthless. 

The rapid mobilization of the BIS loan for 
Mexico gave immediate comfort to the market 
Neverthdess, investors began shifting deposits 
from banks to the iron-clad security of U.S. 
Treasury bills and notes, and banks began to 
think twice about which other institutions they 
were willing to lend money to. As a result the 
Euromarket's S700-njHJioa interbank market 
began a countdown to crisis. 


The interbank market is the lifeline of the 
Euromarket. All other transactions are based 
on ft. The pricing of the vast majority of syndi- 
cated loans is based on a fixed margin over the 
London interbank offered rate. And if. in 
times of crisis, banks cannot acquire funds at 
Libor but must pay a premium, as began to 
develop in August, such banks could find 
themselves locked into a contract to lend mon- 
ey at terms that are no longer profitable. That 
in itself could set the stage for a cumulative 
crisis of confidence in banks. 

The strains in the interbank marker were et- 
ident but before a full-blown crisis could de- 
velop the Federal Reserve Board let it be 
known that it was adopting a more flexible 
monetary policy — a move it confirmed by 
cutting its discount rale on Ocl. 6 — triggering 
a boom on Wall Street that, at least temporari- 
ly. obliterated worries in the interbank market. 

Bui lending has not recovered and banks ap- 
pear to be in a holding pattern. The debt crisis 
is firmly centered in Latin America, with all 
countries tarred by the problems of Mexico 
and Argentina. This has bad a huge impact on 
Venezuela, which more than any other Latin 
borrower has relied on shon-tenn loans and is 
therefore the most vulnerable to the changed 
mood of bankers. Brazil, which has the second 
largest debt after Mexico but has skillfully 
managed its debt, is also haring problems re- 
newing short-term deposits. 

Lending in the Far East market so far is 
largely unscathed, although bankers are begin- 
ning to worry about the size of South Korea’s 
debt relative to its foreign currency earnings 
from exports. The Philippines is another worry 
spot. 

Eastern Europe remains mostly off (units, 
with Poland having to reschedule its debts 
each year for the foreseeable future and 
Romania yet to arrive at terms for reschedul- 
ing this year’s debt. The Soviet Union has 
made relatively little use of life market, and it 
remains uncertain how much access Hungary 
and Czechoslovakia wfll have. East Germany, 
is a special case in light of its financial rela- 
tionship with West Germany. 

Africa remains out of the main arena of Eu- 
romarket borrowing. 

The debt of developing countries is current- 
(Cootinued on Following Page) 


The International Herald Tribune invites you 
to meet the ASEAN Government leaders 
at an international conference on: 

Trade and Investment Opportunities 
in t he ASEAN Count ries 

February 9, 10 and 11, 1983 in Singapore 


In the midst of an international economic crisis, 
Indonesia, Malaysia, the Philippines, Singapore and 
Thailand, the five members or che Association of 
Southeast Asian Nations, continue to show growth rates 
of 5% to 1% annually. 

Their rapid economic growth has led to a major 
increase in their imports rrom the United States, Japan 
and Europe, and ASEAN is expected to be the most 
rapidly growing market for the industrialized countries 
through the 1980’s. 

Abundant natural resources, an increasingly skilled and 
competitive labor ftxce and political stability’ make the 
area particularly appealing to companies seeking to 

INTRODUCTION TO ASEAN 

• H.E Mr. Chan Kai Yau. Secretary General of ASEAN 
m Mr. Masao Fuji oka. President, Aston Devekfnma Bank 

FEDERATION OF MALAYSIA 

• RE Daro'Scri Dr. Mahathir Bin Mohamad. Prim Minister 

• HE Tcngku Dato’ Ahmad Rithmddccn Bin Tengku Ismail, 
Minister of Trade and Industry 

KINGDOM OF THAILAND 

• RE Major General Chari chai Cboonhavan. Minister of Industry 

• Mr. Sartoh Unakul, Secretary General of the National Enrmm and 
Sadd Development Band 

• Mr. ChaiTtchai Lerthavom, Secretary General of the Board of 
Investment 

• Dr. Thongriiar Hongladaromp, Governor of Petroleum Authority of 
Thailand 

• Mr. Hivavong Thangkasiri, Director General, Department Mineral 
Resources, Ministry of Industry. 


expand cheir activities internationally. Moreover, che 
ASEAN countries have been actively encouraging foreign 
investment in recent years. 

The International Herald Tribune’s conference on 
'’Investment and Trade Opportunities in the ASEAN 
Countries” will be an unprecedented opportunity to hear 
and question in a single forum the government officials 
who are responsible for formulating the trade and 
investment policies of these five countries. 

The delegation from each country is listed below. A 
spokesman from .each of che three major trading partners 
of ASEAN — the United States, Japan and the EEC — 
has also been invited to participate. 

REPUBLIC OF THE PHILIPPINES 

• RE Mr. Cesar Virata, Prime Minister 

• Mr. Jose P. Leviste, Jr, Deputy Minister of Trade and Industry 

• Third speaker to be announced. 

REPUBLIC OF SINGAPORE 

• RE Dr. Tony Tan Keng Yam, Minister of Trade and Industry 

• Mr. Hwang Peng Yuen. Chairman of the Economic Development 
Board 

• An invirarion has been extended to RE Mr. Lee Kuan Yew, Prime 
Minister of the Republic of Singapore 

REPUBLIC OF INDONESIA 

• RE Professor J.B. Sumarlin, Minister of State, Vice Chairman of 


• HE Professor LR. Soedarsono Hadlsapoetm. Minister of Agriculture 

• JR. Suhartoyo, Charman if BKPM (Investment CcHmhnatsng Board) 

• RE Mr. Sumitro Djojohadikusumo, Consultant, former Minister of 
Finance, of Trade and of Research and Technology 


Please enroll the following participant in the conference to be held 
February 9-11, l?83 in Singapore. 

The pomtipmaA fee is US. fl.'SOO for each paroapant This in e bdes lunches, oodt- 
cails, a tcccp u an and confere n ce doc u mcno&oa. fees are payable in xtarer d the 
conform and will be returned in fuU fee any canoeUanoo that is postmarks! on or 
before tenant 23. A cancdlanrei fee el U&Sto) will be incurre d drer das date. 
CancdutiOAS received by the organizers less dim 5 dsys bciotc the cmfereaer will be 
c harg ed the full fee. 

□ Please invoice □ Check enclosed 

For further information please contact the International Herald 
Tribune in Paris. TcL: (35-1) 747.1265, Tx.: 612832 Or Far East 
Consult Pte Ltd. in Singapore. TcL: 733 85 69. 

Conference location: Mandarin Hotel. Information on preferential 
rooms rates will be senr ro you on receipt of this form. 
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. _ . u j . Return to: International Herald Tribune, Conference Office, 

che conference to be held jgj Oarles^kGaullc; 92521 Neuilly Cedes, fiance. 
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World Bank Officials Term Co-Finance 
Solution to Third World Loan Problem 


P ARIS — Co- finance — Knifin g commercial 
banks with oTTidal institutions in lending 
to developing countries — is a concept whose 
time has come. World Bank officials believe. 

The concept, initialed a decage ago, never 
really fired up bankers and to date only $3.7 
billion of such loans have been arranged under 
the auspices of the World Bank. To put that 
figure in context, it represents less than 2 per- 
cent of total medium- and long-term commer- 
cial bank loans to the developing world. 

But now, with' bankers fed a daily diet of 
woes about Third World credit risk and with 
international bank lending slowing as more 
and more countries seek to reschedule their 
debts, co- finance is beginning to look as if it 
could have been tailor-made to today's prob- 
lems. ■ 

Put simply, if banks turn off their lending, 
they wili turn lots of good credits into bad 
risks. The money must keep flowing. 

The financial requirements of the develop- 
ing countries dwarf what the International 
Monetary Fund, the World Bank and the vari- 
ous other regional lending institutions can .sup- 
ply. Nor is it possible for the top 50 World 
Class commercial banks, whose famung inter- 
ests will surely keep them in the market, to 
take up the slack if banks 51 to 500 try to pull 
out. 

Thus, a way has to be found to keep new 
loans coming from the hundreds of smaller 


banks that have been active internationally in 
the market. And co-finance may be the an- 
swer. 

What makes co-financing attractive is the 
blemish-free record of the world Bank. It has 
never rescheduled a loan. And as events have 
shown, borrowers will squeeze to keep current 
on World Bank finance when virtually all oth- 
ers are allowed to fall behind became the 

World Bank's clients cannot afford to lose ac- 
cess to its relatively low cost and long maturity 
funding. 

The aim, then, is to extend the World Bank’s 
perfect credit relationship with the Third 
World to commercial banks, giving them 
greater assurance that the debt will be serviced 
and repaid on time. 

“There could be a certain amount of switch- 
ing" from pure commercial bank credit to co- 
finance, says David Lomax, senior economist 
at National Westminster in London. But the 
possibilities should not be exaggerated, he 
adds. “It does seem a sensible way forward, 
but it certainly doesn't solve all the world’s 
problems.** 

An American banker agrees, noting that the 
World Bank’s presence in a co-finance deal 
would not suffice to get his bank to increase its 
lending if its internal country lending limit had 
been reached. On the other hand. Amslerdam- 
Rotterdam Bank has a special portfolio for co- 


financed loans that are not counted in Amro's 
self-imposed ceilings for country lending. 

Other regional banks, such’ as the Inter- 
American Development Bank, are also actively 
promoting co-financing but face the same 
problems and limits as the World Bank. 

At present, the World Bank is looking to 
increase both the scope of co-financing ar- 
rangements and their marketability. 

uie scope to date has been restricted to de- 
velopment projects and programs — agricul- 
tural energy and telecommunications projects 
whose cash flow can be projected to assure re- 
payment of the loans. Currently, the World 
Bank is also seeking to engage commercial 
banks in financing its structural adjustment 
loans that lade such precise cash-flow projec- 
tions. 

Structural adjustment loans are closer is 
concept to stand-by loans of the International 
Monetary Fund man to traditional World 
Bank project loans. The difference is that IMF 
loans are rather short-term, runnin g for up to 
three years, whereas World Bank lending, 
aimed at improving the export performance of 
specific sectors, is long-term for up to 20 years. 

The World Bank has set a self-imposed ceil- 
ing on such lending, which will not exceed 10 
percent of its total commitments. Since the 
program's inception two years ago, only 13 of 
the bank’s 75 active borrowers have concluded 



structural-adjustment loans for a total of $2.15 
billion. 

Commercial bank co-finance in structural 
adjustment loans was solicited for Turkey* 
which is the biggest user of this World Bank 
program with three loans totaling $880 mil- 
lion. bat the banks balked. This was due in 
part to their own heavy commitments already 
outstanding 35 vvell as a desire to await new 
developments in co-finance agreements. Talks 
ore now underway to draw up a plan for Leba- 
non that could emerge as the first structural 
adjustment program co-financed by commer- 
cial banks. 


• In studying ways to make co-finance more 
attractive tobanks. the World Bank finds that 
the major drawback has been the absence of 
any formal link between the loans commercial 
banks make and the loon made by the World 
Bank. They are two separate loan agreements. 

Under existing arrangements, _ the World 
Bank has the option to consider its own loan 
in default if the parallel commercial loan is not 
kept current, but it is not obliged to do so. 

Bankers, wary of umbrellas since the one the 
Soviet Union was assumed to carry over its 
East European allies failed to open, worry that 
without a more formal link between their loons 


aid the World Bank a borrower could default, 
on the commercial loan and suffer no pain w, 
its relationship with the World Bank. . 

Evidence mat the World Bank umfodjt, 
seems to be working docs' not give 
much relief since they wooy' that the insfe^; 
ample could be different Nevertheless, 
Romania, which is trying. JO renegotiate itspt^’ 
vate bank debt and Mexico, which in Auguu.- 
declared a 90-day moratorium on iispfinapjtL 
repayments, have kept payments current ooC 
their commercial bank loans - that are ctit- 
finance deals with the World Bank. iMwticorr 
(Continued an FoHo-mng Page) ; 
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Fear of Widening World Debt Load Slows Down 2 Decades of Tumultuous Growth 
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(Continued from Preceding Page) 
ly estimated to total some 5625 billion. The list 
of countries that are seeking to reschedule 
their bank debt or that already have runs from 
Argentina to Zaire and the amounts range 
from tens of millions of dollars for Uganda to 
tens of billions for Mexico. 

Total disbursed debt of the non-OPEC de- 
veloping countries is estimated at $520 billion, 
of which some $365 billion is owed to b anks — 
in the industrialized countries as well as in the 
Third World, particularly OPEC countries. 
Deducting the estimated $157 billion these 
countries have on deposit with banks in the 
industrialized countries (such data is not avail- 
able from banks in the Third World), the esti- 
mated total exposure of banks amounts to 
$208 billion. 

However, some $50 billion of the bank debt 
is guaranteed by official export credit agencies 
— reducing the net exposure of banks to the 
□od-OPEC developing countries to some $158 
billion. Four countries — Argentina, Brazil, 
South Korea and Mexico account for 89 per- 
cent of this net exposure. 

In fact, some two-thirds of the total debt 
owed to banks by developing countries is con- 
rentrated in only 12 states tim are well posi- 
tioned to service it — provided there is a sus- 
tained economic recovery in die industrialized 
countries. Five are oil exporters — Algeria, 
Egypt Indonesia. Mexico and Venezuela. And 
the others — Argentina. Brazil India, Israel 


South Korea. Turkey and Yugoslavia — are all 
major exporters of manufactured goods. 

Like all developing countries, they have 
been badly hit by the prolonged recession in 
the industrialized countries. This has cut the 
price of their commodity exports — food and 
raw materials — as well as the volume, espe- 
cially of ofl. 

The non-oil developing countries* terms of 
trade — the prices of their exports relative to 
the prices of their imports — are estimated to 
have deteriorated by over 5 percent this year 
after a drop of 10 percent last year, following 
years of substantial gains in the 1970s. The 
volume of their commodity exports, which 
since the mid-1970s had been increasing at an- 
nual rates of 7-to-10 percent, is expected to 
show a very modest increase this yqar of 2-to-3 
percent. 

At the same time, their exports of manufac- 
tured goods have been hampered by the slow- 
down u world demand ana increased protec- 
tionism. 

This combination has substantially reduced 
the export earnings of these states, leaving few- 
er dollars to service their foreign debt 

Bui the cost of servicing the debt increased 
substantially in both nominal terms — as in- 
terest rates soared to record highs — and in 
real terms. The base rate of Euromarket loans 
— the London interbank offered rate for six- 
month Eurodollars — averaged 13% percent 
this year — only modestly below the exist in 


1979, 1980 and 1981. But in those years, U.S. 
inflation was running at 10-to-13 percent, 
while this year it is less than 5 percent — 
meaning a “real” interest burden of some 8 
percent compared to a low 3 percent in 1980. 

Despite the widespread belief that banks 
were unwise to make such large loans, analysts 
are satisfied that the bulk of the borrowed 
money was used intelligently, to finance in- 
vestments and economic development The 
countries just borrowed too much. 

Problems arose because government policy 
— for example, in Argentina and Mexico — 
was not conducive to sustain the economic 
growth needed to justify these investments. 
Other complications arose because govern- 
ment assumptions on future economic envi- 
ronment proved erroneous — for example, 
Mexico's calculations about the increasing 
price of its oil exports. 

Not to be overlooked is the fact that import 
demand of the developing countries, financed 
by bank loans, has been the only growth area 
for manufacturers in the industrialized coun- 
tries during the protracted recession. Develop- 
ing countries account for an estimated 45 per- 
cent of Japan's exports, 38 percent of U.S. ex- 
ports and for some 25 percent of the exports of 
all industrialized countries taken together. 

Reducing the imports of developing coun- 
tries will mean less business and slower growth 
for the industrialized countries, which in turn 
will mean less demand for raw materials and 


manufactured goods from developin g coun- 
tries unless a self-generated recovery gets und- 
erway in the industrialized countries. 

What is dear is that the level of develop- 
ment — and imports — the Third World at- 1 
tempted to maintain despite the world reces- 
sion was and is not sustainable. The borrowers 
simply could not afford to finance it. Argenti- 
na’s debt service payments this year, for exam- 
ple. are estimated by Morgan Guaranty Trust 
to total 179 percent of its exports of goods and 
services — generators of the foreign currency 
needed to pay the debt. The figure for Mexico 
is 129 percent, for Brazil 122 percent, Venezue- 
la 95 percent, the Philippines 91 percent, South 
Korea 53 percent. By contrast, the figure for 
Malaysia is a comfortable 17 percent. 

Also dear is the fact that while developing 
countries were ready to borrow as much as 
they could, banks were willing to lend it If 
there was ever any question about what makes 
banks grow — whether loan dwnanH mak<y 
them seek deposits or whether deposits drives 
them to find loan outlets — the experience of 
the past decade points to the latter 

Swollen with deposits from the oil-exporting 
states following the 1973 and 1979 explosions 
in the price of oil banks were forced to put the 
money to productive use — to earn enough 
income to pay interest on the deposits and stm 
show a profit. 

Theoretically, banks could have refused the 
deposits and indeed, many of the largest h»nk« 


sought to discourage the inflow by offering to 
pay below the market interest rates. But in re-' 
ality b anks could not refuse to take the depo- 
sits. 

* To do that would mean dropping out or the 
race to be -the biggest bank or, if not the big- 
gest, to keep their ranking (alwavs measured 
by deposits) relative to their traditional com- 
petitors domestically or internationally. In ad- 
dition. there were real commercial considera- 
tions. . 

“if We refused to accept OPEC deposits," a 
Dutch banker explains, “they would refuse to 
accept our letters of credit — which would 
mean that our own domestic clients seeking to 
do business in those OPEC countries would 
have to go to another bank to get the necessary 
letters of credit*" The assumption was that the 
dierfl would also take the rest of his business 
to that other bank. 

So the banks took the deposits and then bad 
to find ways to employ them. With recession in 
the industrialized countries reducing domestic 
demand for loans, banks were more than re- 
ceptive to the requests from Eastern Europe 
and the Third World — especially as these 
loans were often used to finance the purchase 
of goods and services from -the recession-pla- 
gued domestic customers of the-banks. 

As already seen, 12 of the most advanced 
developing countries accounted for the bulk of 
the demand and as these so-called newly in- 
dustrializing countries were also the most cred- 


it-worthy of the Third World, borrowers, Banks' 
ardently competed for their business, Thisr 
competition put the borrowers, in the- driveris. 
seat. 

Maturities were stretched from the five 
years prevalent in the early 1970s to moo yew. 
late in the decade and some loans were granted ' 
for as much as 18 years. At the same hank& 
lending margins were shaved from over 1 per-; 
centage point above Libor to as little as & 
point . - . ..^j 

In the rush to find new business, bank*' 
failed to pay sufficient attention to . the- fact 
that their lending was becoming dangerous 
concentrated ra a few countries, that their low. 
cost loans were not generating sufficient prof*, 
its to enable them to increase their capital W' 
in proportion to the growth of their assets' 
(loans) and liabilities (deposits). And by the. 
time Mexico said it needed, a moratorium;' 
banks had become dangerously overexposed.' 

Bankers are convinced that the problems art ■ 
manageable' — that no major sovereign bor- ' 
rower would or could default and repudiate its' 
debt. If that were to happen it would be a ma-i- 
jor catastrophe for a number of big bank " 
which could see their net worth wiped out. 

But bankers reason that the borrowers neet 
access to new loans to finance their continued 
growth, that default would seal off that access 
for a generation or more and that, therefore, it 
(Continued oh Page I2S) 
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Illestpac Banking Corporation 

Syndicated Loans in 1982 
exceed 

US $12,000,000,000 


Including 

As Lead Manager 

Eraring Power Company of New South Wales Limited 
The State Electricity Commission of Queensland 


CSR Limited 
New Zealand Railways 
rstitutd. fttobif iare Italiano 
The Kingdom of . Denmark 
Egyptian SaUdi'D^ekpment Compaq 
Chemofimpex Hung&isin Tradingtkfe^ 


Steal 


: und" 


Bank of Greece •: 

Vamgas Limited;;*,' Vf.' ■' v^.- 


■ 

Limited 

The K i ngdom of Vi -riA-Pisi . V A;v ■ Limited 

■ . v /v ; .U'.:.vV. 

. v ty '.t ,i n ! ; ‘v*... jVv. «;• aC'- V'c’, .'^4' .[},?*, 

As Co-Manager 

Daewoo Corporation New Zealand Synthetic Fuels Corporation Limited 

ACI International Limited Fetralgas Chemicals NZ Limited 

Associated Hotels Investments Ltd. Taiwan Power Company 

Bank of New South Wales and The Commercial Bank of Australia Limited ■ 

have merged to form 



Banking Corporation 

incorporated in Australia with limited liability 
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Debt Relief: Poland’s Case a Landmark 

Acrimony Prompted Western Banks to Systematize Rescheduling Procedures 



- p ARJS — When the history of sovereign res- 

- -ehednfi ng sw.wri wen. Poland's request for 
■’ debt rdicf frofn commercial banks m eaiiy 
..198twiUcjmfensalaiMitnai1c. 

Poland was not the first state to seek relief. 
• itithbugh-TiS'S fS-billiorr bank debt was.u 

. the arne Uie larges: rescheduling exercise pri- 
V3ie bankeaiiad ever undertaken . — and the 
; first mi 'E ast-bloc state — the impact on 
markcBiTVas ii^figible compared to the terror 
1 that^was struck wheri Mexico this year an- 
notated it. was- forced to declare a 90-day 
; moratorium, on repaying the principal on its 
■ S64-b3Im public sector foreign debt. 

WhM marks the Polish exercise for special 
< note was the acrimony it generated among 

- bankers and the .subsequent decision by senior 
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' nwn^pnent at leading banks to professional- 
ize such operations. The post of rescheduling 
; officer was born out of that acrimony. 

. ab the debt .problems get bigger — banks 
~ are owed' some $25 billion, from public and 
^ private sector borrowers in Argentina and 
about $57 billipn from public and private sec- 
■ tdr Mexican borrowers — the posts have been 
r expanded and in some banks whole depart- 
rinen h •'hose major task is to direct such nego- 
tiations have sprung up. 

; There are a number of reasons to explain 
these moves, not the least being a desire to 
- avoid having to re-invent the wheel each time a 
. new bank team is sent to negotiate a new res- 
cheduling. 

-But Interviews with the executives involved 
show that foremost in the minds of bankers is* 
a determination to avoid the fractious infight- 
ing. between ienden that marked the first 
round of the Polish debt talks. 

There was considerable dissension within 
the U.S. banking community, as witnessed by 
the game of musical chairs played by banks 
participating in the U.S. steering committee, 
and between the Americans and the West Ger- 
' mans, who held the bulk of the Polish debt. 

Morgan Guaranty, which was pan of the 
. original group of leading U.S. banks represent- 
. big American lenders, was an early dropout 
tom the steering committee. The chairman- 
ship of the committee rotated with unnerving 
regularity from Bank of America to Bankers 
Trust, to Manufacturers Hanover, to Bankers 
Trust, to Citibank, to Bank of America and 
back again. 

; Defamation laws prevent printing the com- 
ments that members of this group make about 
each other. The friction was further heightened 
by the tough line adopted by Bankers Trust on 
the need to establish conditionality — seeking 
tom Poland specific economic targets that 
would have to be met if the rescheduling agree- 
ment were to remain on track. 

Burned by their earlier experience in 1978 in 
Peru, where banks sought to impose their own 
conditionality — a task traditionally left to the 
International Monetary Fund — bankers gen- 
erally opposed Bankers Trust because they 
were reluctant to again put themselves in a po- 
sition to become the whipping boy of local pol- 
iticians. ’ ■ • 

'There was more support for Bankers Trust’s 
insistence that Poland supply its lenders more 
complete and up-to-date information on the 


country's finances and economic performance, 
but this ran into stiff resistance from the Euro- 
peans, especially the Germans whose goal the 
Americans say, was to get an agreement as fast 
as possible. 

Left out of the agreement that did emerge 
was any mention of (mostly European! short- 
term debt and interbank exposure. The under- 
standing, the Americans say, was that these 
would pe m aintaine d at prevailing levels. In 
fact, this short-term exposure was rundown as 
fast as the payment dates allowed, depriving 
the Poles of essential day-to-day liquidity and 
deepening their financial’crisis. 

To this day, bankers involved in the res- 
cheduling argue about who promised to do 
what. Participants remain embittered about 
the experience. 

“I don't dunk that the Polish experience was 
a particularly enlightening one," says a leading 
West German banker. “But all other res- 
chedulings before Poland were small fry. in- 
volving five or maybe 25 banks — but not 500. 
In all previous reschedulings we had a small 
group of banks that absolutely dominated the 
negotiations., .who were able to carry the ball 
and pull everybody else along. But everybody 
else amounted to another five or 15 banks, not 
480. That is the basic difference.” 


What marks the Polish 
exercise for special note was 
the acrimony it generated 
among hankers and the 
subsequent management 
decision at leading banks to 
professionalize such 
operations. 


Morgan was one of the earliest to decide a 
better way hod to be found to handle res- 
chedulings and in mid- 198 1 appointed Leigh- 
ton Coleman, who for many years headed its 
loan syndications department .in London, to 
tackle the problem. 

While a number of major banks continue to 
leave rescheduling responsibility to the senior 
executive responsible for the geographic loca- 
tion of the debtor, Morgan has adopted a more 
formal system of funneling the discussions 
through the same executive regardless of where 
the borrower is located. 

At the same time, Morgan aims at keeping 
flexible by pulling into its negotiating team its 
area people who have had regular personal 
contact with the finance ministry and central 
. b ank. 

Others, like the Bank of America and the 
leading French banks, continue to favor a re- 
gional approach to such talks. But in the Unit- 
ed States. West Germany, the Netherlands and 
Britain, bank spokesmen report an approach 
altin to Morgan’s. At Amsterdam- Rotterdam 
Bank, for example, Peter G van Gool. a depu- 


ty general manager, coordinates such opera- 
tions that are handled on an ad-hoc basis, but 
by next year he expects a special unit will have 
been created to handle the problems of identi- 
fying total bank exposure and assuring conti- 
nuity in arriving at a rescheduling agreement. 

Mr. Coleman observes that Morgan “decid- 
ed to center the knowledge that comes out of 
working on these problems in one place, so 
ihat person could be of help to the banking 
division when particular problems arose within 
specific geographic areas.” 

Talking about the special group that 
Deutsche Bank has set up to handle these 
questions, Christian Vontz, an executive vice 
president of the international division, notes 
that “we by to mix administrative expertise 
with the knowledge of the area. You have to 
have a basic knowledge of how to approach 
things. . .to develop together with the borrower 
and the other banks a formula on which to 
proceed." 

The emphasis, the bankers stress, is working 
together as a team with the banking division, 
which was responsible for originating the loans 
and which remains “relationship oriented.” 

“What I bring to the negotiations,'' Mr. 
Coleman explains, “is some son of continuity, 
of what has gone on in past instances and at- 
tentive not to set precedents that could govern 
future problems. I bring an ability, hopefully. 


future problems, l bring an ability, hopefully, 
of being able to help in negotiating, to deter- 
mine wnal will or will not be acceptable to 


mine what will or wilt not be acceptable to 
banks.” 

He adds, “We all have a common goal, 
bringing a country back so it will be able to re- 
enter the marketplace, so it’s creditworthy 
again.” 

There are often differences of opinion about 
how that is best accomplished, but Mr. Cole- 
man shrugs this off as the nature of things in a 
new phase of the banking business. 

“There is a nucleus of people now who are 
involved, who see each other on a continuing 
basis as countries around the world get them- 
selves into these types of problems. . .The 
working relationship becomes a lot easier as 
we get to know each other personally, what to 
expect of the other.” 

Probably the most elaborate system has 
been set up by Bankers Trust, mainly because 
it Telt frustrated by its inability to make head- 
way in urging a tougher agreement on Poland. 

Headed by Lou Schirano, who, like Mr. 
Coleman, spent years in London heading the 
bank's syndicated loan department. Bankers’ 
risk management division has a mandate to cut 
across internal divisional and departmental 
lines “to bring to bear the skills we /eel are 
necessary to solve a particular problem situa- 
tion,” says Mr. Schirano. 

Rescheduling will not be the unique scope of 
this group, which by early next year will be 
staffed with nine senior officials, ft will also 
tackle credit analysis and policy as well as 
credit training. 

“We’re trying to set up a team concept," 
says Mr. Schirano, “whereby we would have 
people of different skills and knowledge within 
the bank brought together to deal with particu- 
lar problems. How many of those people arid 
(Continued on Page 12S) 
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A.W. Clausen, left, assumes presidency of the World Bank from Robert S. McNamara, right, last year. 

Co- Finance Seen as Third World Loan Solution 


(Continued from Preceding Page) 

seeking to obtain — and is expected to be 
grunted — a 120-day extension to its declared 
August moratorium.) 

But if co-finance is to live up to expectations 
of drawing loans from banks that today would 
otherwise prefer to stay out of the internation- 
al market, then a more solid protection against 
default and rescheduling has to be included in 
the formal agreement. 

Even the World Bank agrees with this as- 
sessment and is studying bow and what it can 
do to achieve this.' A simple cross default 
clause — if your loan goes bad I declare my 
loan due — will not work because the World 
Bank is not prepared to allow a group of pri- 
vate bankers to force it. in a situation where it 
has no voice, to declare its own loans in de- 
fault. 

One approach under consideration is to 
have the W'orld Bank participate in the com- 
mercial bank co- financing. This would give it a 
voice if the syndicate were ever called on to 
declare a default and it would give the com- 
mercial banks the comfort of having (he World 
Bank directly involved if a default occurred. 
What still is 'unclear, however, is what effect a 
default on a such a commercial loan would 
have on the World Bank’s own loans with the 
same borrower if these latter loans were kept 
current. 

Current thinking is that World Bank partici- 
pation in commercial credits might resolve pri- 


vate bankers’ desire for greater security. But 
then a major stumbling block is what the 
banks give in return for this security. 

The 'World Bank would obviously prefer to 
see a greater volume of finance coming from 
commercial banks. In an era when the World 
Bank is becoming concerned about its own 
constraints on lending, it would like to see a 
minimum commitment on its own part gen- 
erate a large (low of funds from the private 
sector. 

It. as well as the borrowers, would also like 
to see commercial loans extended for longer 
periods than banks are currently willing to 
lend. And the borrowers obviously would also 
(ike to see lower loan charges in exchange for 
the improved security co-finance provides 
lenders. 

With each of the participants having a dif- 
ferent view of the trade-offs and each wanting 
the benefits without any cost to themselves, co- 
finance has been slow' to get off the ground. 
For the most part, the major international 
banks have preferred to do their own project 
finance at rheir own terms. 

One possible resolution is Tor all parties to 
decide on seeking longer maturities. The 
World Bank participation in the commercial 
credit would not involve its putting up any 
moaey. but rather guaranteeing to take over 
the loan after, for example, year eight- And 
each. year into the loan, assuming bankers re- 
mained satisfied with the performance, the 


commercial lenders could agree to roll that 
guarantee's effectiveness forward another year. 

The annual extension of the World Bank 
guarantee would have the commercial banks 
providing long-term finance and it would free 
the World Bank from having to tie up its own 
'cash resources. 

One thing is clear: commercial lenders 
would like a better focus on what co-financing 
is expected to achieve “If the aim is to raise 
more money than might otherwise be avail- 
able. then they shouldn't try to squeeze on the 
margin or stretch the maturity,” says one New 
York banker specializing in co-finance. 

A decision by the World Bank on how it wDl 
restructure its co-financing deals is expected 
shortly. But in the words of the bank's assist- 
ant general counsel Tobias M.C. Asser: 

“If we want to give protection to commer- 
cial banks, we should ensure that the co-fi- 
nancing relationship takes place not at the 
commercial level, where the commercial banks 
would not gain anything and the World Bank 
could lose a lot. but that the relationship is 
realized at the elevated level of the World 
Bank's special relationship with its member 
governments ..so that co-lenders' loans are 
transformed into a category of lending that en- 
joys privileges similar to those enjoyed by 
World Bank loans." 

— CARL CEWIRTZ 
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GEOBANKING 


It is money moving and working around the 
world for businesses, banks and govern- 


It is the way of worldwide banking at 
Manufacturers Hanover, a major US bank 
with over $50 billion in assets and a 


tradition of service dating backmorethana 
century. 

THE GEOBANKERS. 

They travel their territory extensively, 
gaining first-hand knowledge of their 
clients as well as of the local business, 
economic and political environment And 
continuity and depth of experience are 


their hallmarks. 


They are the Manufacturers Hanover 


GEOBANKING MONEY TRANSFER 


SERVICES. 

The way to move worldwide funds. 


Around the comer and around the world, 
the Geo bankers move over $31 billion 
worth of international remittances and 
payments daily to facilitate global business. 
By mail, cable and bank wire. And through 
both CHIPS and SWIFT. 


GEOBANKING MERCHANT BANKING 


The way to marshal worldwide 


Through our merchant banking substd 
iaries in London and Hong Kong, govern- 
ments, their agencies and multinational 
companies have access to the world's 
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Geobankers. From more than 100 strate- 
gic offices, subsidiaries and affiliates in 40 
countries, they respond to business needs 
with scores of banking services. Everything 
from export bill collections to equipment 
and project financing. 

GEOBANKING EXPORT/IMPORT 
SERVICES. 

The way to facilitate worldwide trade. 

The Geobankers at Manufacturers Han- 
over expedite nearly $350 million in 
international trade transactions every 
working day. With a variety of services 
including export/import letters of credit 
directed through its overseas network and 
through more than 4,700 US and over- 
seas correspondent banks linking over 130 
countries around the globe. 


largest source of funding— the Eurocur- 
rency market Since its inception in 1969, 
the London-based Manufacturers Hanover 
Limited has managed international securi- 
ties issues totalling $85 trillion and has 
arranged a further $533 billion of syndi- 
cated medium-term loans. 


GEOBANKING DEPOSIT FACILITIES. 
The way to use and invest cash 
worldwide. 

Nearly $40 trillion is currently entrusted to 
the Geobankers on a global basis. These 
deposits take the form of currant accounts 
to concentrate funds for business pay- 
ments. High-yielding certificates of depos- 
it that offer excellent marketability. Time 
deposits for long-term investment And a 
variety of other deposit accounts for 
earnings plus liquidity. 

NKBSG FOREIGN EXCHANGE 
SERVICES. 

The way to stay in command of world 
currencies. 

With a strategic view of the world from 
offices in key money market centers, 
Geobankers provide accurate spot and 
future rate information, including in-depth 
monthly Currency Profiles compiled in 
conjunction with the London-based 
Henley Centre for Forecasting. And of- 
fer timely transactions in every conver- 
tible currency. And FOREM. an auto- 
mated monitoring, projecting and 
strategy-simulating system for 
foreign exchange exposure 
management. 


GEOBANWNGCASH 

MANAGEMENT 


The way to maximize 
use of 

■* worldwide assets. 

\ The Geobankers offer a flexi- 

ble phased approach that ac- 
commodates cash management 
needs, from a simple lock box to a 
complex multilateral clearing system. 


Make Manufacturers Hanover your global 
credit and operating partner. Contact a 
Geobanker today. 

. .Manufacturers Hanover is totally 
committed to being the global bank 
for business— a leading lender and a 
leading operating partner as weu." 

John F. McGflScuddy 
Chairman And Chief Executive Officer 


MANUFACTURERS HANOVER 

The banking source Worldwide. 


In Europe: Athens, Brussels, Bucharest, busseUorf. Edinburgh. Frankfurt, Guernsey, Hamburg. Hanrewer. 
Lisbon. London, Luxembourg. Madnd. Manchester. Milan. Munich. Oslo. Paris. Rome. Zurich. Worldwide; 
Argentina, Australia. Bahrain, Belgium, BrazX, Channel Islands, Qiile, Colombia. Egypt, Fiance. Germany, Greece, 
Hong Kong. Inifia. Indonesia, SaJy, Japan, Jordan, Kenya, Korea, Lebanon, Luxemboiffg, Malaysia. Mexico, Norway, 
Fteru. Philippines. Pbrtugaf, Romana. Sn^pore. Spain. Switzerland Taiwan. Thailand, Uited Kingdom. United 
States. Vfeneaiela. 

Headquarters: 350 Park Avenue. New Vbrk. N.Y. 
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Boom in Asia Dollar Market Continues; 
Singapore, Hong Kong Vie for Business 


(Continued from Page 7S) 

or capture the lion's share of new funds flow- 
ing into Asian banking centers, remains to be 
seen. When the tax was abolished, Hong Kong 
bad less than half the dollar deposits or Sin gar 
pore. If Singapore does not retaliate, Hong 
Kong is limy to capture more Asia dollars, 
but there are plans mooted in Singapore to 
restore its fiscal advantage by reducing reserve 
requirements, redefining what assets may be 
counted toward reserves and cutting tax rates 
on segments of banking income. 

In the meantime, the Hoag Kong syndica- 
tion market is growing in strength, and (his 
year has seen further development in syndicat- 
ed loans denominated in Hong Kong dollars. 
More than U.S.S1 bfflion worth of Hong Kong 
dollar syndications have been arranged this 

year, compared with an insignifican t U-SJJIIO 

million in the corresponding Singapore dollar 
market. The Hong Kong dollar market has 
slowed down a little by comparison with last 
year because of the downturn in properly val- 
ues in Hong Kong, bat it is still an important 
capital market that has broadened ana deep- 
ened the range of deals that can be done in the 
colony. 

“In the two years 1980 and 1981 alone," a 
September economic report from the Hong 
Kong and Shanghai Banking Corp. stated, 
“property-related companies raised over 
HKS10.6 billion ” — not far short of U.S.52 
billion — “through syndicated loans; this was 
approximately 10 percent more than quoted 
companies in this sector raised by way of new 
capital issues. The total Hong Kong dollar 
syndicated loan volume in the past two years 
equaled the total volume of new capital raised 
through the stock exchanges. With the pros- 
pects for new capital issues haying turned 
gloomy in recent months, the syndication mar- 
ket has now become the major source of 

But 1982*ckx-s not ^xw a simple picture of 
Hong Kong gaining in stature at Singapore’s 
expense. This year, Singapore has overtaken 
Hong Kong as a foreign exchange dealing cen- 
ter. Daily trading volume in recent months 
across Singapore's foreign exchanges has aver- 
aged between $7 billion and $8 billion. 

The impetus behind the boom in foreign ex- 
change dealing has come in part from toe in- 
creased number of foreign banks setting up 
ACUs and in part from encouragement by 
MAS, which has been active in toe forex mar- 
kets in its own right, helping to boost volume 
through its own trading and througfa the dear 
signal io toe market that it is keen to see more 
business done. 

Gear signals from MAS have been rare over 
toe past year because of toe interregnum be- 
tween the departure of its manag in g director, 
Michael Wong Paksbong, in early 1981 and 
toe appointment of a new full-size managing 
director, Yong Pung How, in September this 


year. With toe personnel problem out of toe 
way, MAS can now be expected to take an 
even more active role in toe foreign exchange 
markets, and Hong Kong mil End it difficult 
to make up toe ground it has lost 

Singapore has also maintained its lead over 
Hong Kong as the region's center for Asian 
dollar securities — bonds, notes and, especial- 
ly, certificates of deposit. 

In toe established market for Asia dollars, 
Singapore has gamed this year in currency 
trading, but otherwise the relative importance 
of toe two centers has not changed appreci- 
ably. That picture may be altered over the next 
year, however, by two new developments. 

One is toe advent of financial futures in 
Asia. Hong Kong has been fastest off toe mark 
to enter the financial futures business than ei- 
ther Tokyo — home of several flourishing 
physical commodity futures markets — or Sin- 
gapore In August a committee recommended 
that Hong Kong should trade four new finan- 
cial futures contracts that would enable 
hedgers or speculators to back their judgment 
on fbur financial rales — short-term dollar in- 
terest rates; short-term Hong Kong dollar in- 
terest rates; toe Hong Kong dollar exchange 
rate against toe U.S. dollar, and toe Hong 
Kong dollar exchange rate against the Japa- . 
nese yen. If all goes weH toe new contracts 
could be trading as early as the first half of 
1983. 

Hong Kong's previous forays into the fu- 
tures markets have not gone well — although, 
with Tokyo, it is one of Asia’s premier markets 
for spot t rading of gold, Hc*ng Kong's gold 
futures contract is languishing — but there is 
every reason to expect the financial futures 
contracts to do remarkably- well. They appeal 
to toe s mall trader or speculator, the face val- 
ue of the futures contracts has been kept rather 1 
small er than corresponding contracts on toe 
American futures exchanges. That in turn 
means that users of toe contracts have to post 
a smaller “margin." or deposit, to enter the 
market. 

They have also appeared on the scene at a 
time when the Hong Kong dollar and the yen 
have been very volatile in value on the foreign 
exchanges, and that tends to help the use of 
financial futures — there is simultaneously 
greater need for protection against exchange 
rate changes on toe pan of traders and greater 
opportunity to exploit large rate movements 
and make leveraged profits. 

Currency instability is likely to help the two 
Hong Kong currency contracts. The U.S. dol- 
lar interest rate contract is already an estab- 
lished contract in toe U.S. and offers Asia dol- 
lar holders a quick and local means of taking 
positions on interest rate moves as well as giv- 
ing the possibility of arbitrage between Hong 
Kong and the United States, and toe Hong 
Kong interest rate contract is a wholly new 
contract that matches local commercial needs. 


Hong Kong's futures lead is likely to boost 
its share of the Asia dollar market. There is 
little difference between forward foreign ex- 
change quotations and currency futures prices; 
toe two can be arbitraged against each other or 
one used instead of toe other. 

Singapore’s new-found supremacy in forex 
dealing may shortly be under siege. Coupled 
with Hong Kong's abolition of withholding 
tax, its introduction of interest rate futures 
may also attract deposits from Singapore, 
again because of toe arbitrage possibilities be- 
tween deposits and interest rate futures. 

There is no doubt that Singapore takes the 
threat from toe new market seriously. A twelve 
member working party, including an observer 
from MAS, has started to examine how a fu- 
tures market could similarly be established in 
Singapore. 

The second factor to affect toe struggle for 
toe biggest market share of Asia dollars is To- 
kyo's awakening interest in establishing its 
own offshore banking sector. 

Potentially, this is an enormous threat to toe 
Asia dollar markets in both Hong Kong and 
Singapore. It is highly unlikely that all three 
markets could coexist - harmoniously; either 
Hong Kong's offhsore business or Singapore's 
world be swamped by Tokyo’s. 

Tokyo already has a dollar market, though it 
is not an Asian dollar market in the sense of 
footloose offshore dollars. It is an interbank 
call market restricted to residents, and holds 
about $25 billion in funds. But there is a huge 
demand for further dollar business. Bankers in 
Tokyo belrive that if an offshore banking cen- 
ter was established, it would immediately at- 
tract around SI 00 billion in funds, putting To- 
kyo on much the same level as New York’s 
IBFs and immediately surpassing both Hong 
Kong and Singapore. Some of those funds 
would be diverted from the European Euro- 
markets, some from the United States. But 
some, undoubtedly, would also be siphoned 
away from other Asian centers. 

The advance of Japanese banks and securi- 
ties houses into international finance has led 
them to ask themselves why they need to mam- 
tain expensive operations in London or other 
EmocenteiS, when they could transact their 
business far more easily in an offshore enclave 
in Japan. Foreign h anks and houses are equal- 
ly keen to get a foothold in Japanese territory, 
and some are banking on further liberalization 
of Japan's financial markets that will enable 
them to parlay an offshore license into toe do- 
mestic market. 

There is no clear timetable in Tokyo for the 
establishment of an offshore Asia dollar mar- 
ket, but there is a strong current of sentiment 
r unnin g in favor of one when toe wobbly yen 
recovers enough to allow it And then toe ques- 
tion is going to change. It will not be whether 
Hong Kong or Singapore will capture toe Asia 
dollar market? It wul be, which mil survive? 
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The headq uarters of the International Monetary Fund in Washington. 


THIRD WORLD DEBT AND BAINES 

W 

The origins of the problem am be found in die distinction between moneychangmg and 
banking. A bank is a temple and a temple guards the grain. Here is the origin of commercial 
banking as first practiced in ancient Egypt some 5,000 years ago. Unless multinational bankers 
are able to come to terms with their source, the global financial systems, notwithstanding the 
regulators, inevitably will become as fragile as a cobiceb in an autumn storm. 


Bv Richard W. Lombardi 

P ARIS — The word kraeh, des- 
ignating a crack in toe global 
banking system, is spreading 
quickly across Western Europe, af- 
ter having found its way recently 
in toe Anglo-American press. 

Bankers are apprehensive of 
krach. Indeed, when the alarm 
sounds, one is forced back to the 
realization that hanking is faith 
not money, confidence not ratios. 
Clamorous lan guag e strikes at toe 
very heart of what banking is all 
about The language questions the 
raison eT etre of the program. 

The numbers, however, have 
forced toe issue into toe open. The 
public at large is asking the hard 
questions about the impact of mul- 
tinational banking in toe Third 
World. And the questions likely 
will become harder and harder to 





DOWN TO EARTH 

TO KNOW. YOUR BANK, KNOW YOUR MAN i DOWN TO EARTH, 
DOWN TO BUSINESS i WE’VE BEEN KNOWN FOR CENTURIES i 
CONSISTENT, SOBER, KNOWLEDGEABLE i VERY DUTCH i PATIENT- 
LY BUILDING A NETWORK i OVER 200 FOREIGN BRANCHES, 42 
COUNTRIES, 5 CONTINENTS i AT HOME IN ALL FINANCIAL CEN- 
TRES i ADAPTABLE i MOVING IN TO STAY i THE DUTCH BANKER ■ 
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ING i MEET US IN YOUR OWN LANGUAGE i WHEREVER YOU ARE i 
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answer unless alternative l 
methodology can be -devised an 
accepted by the international 
banking community. 

First the □umbers Most bankers 
will recall that their capital ratios 
— borrowed money against share- 
holder investment ana reserves — 
have more than doubled over the 
last 10 years, from about 10-to-l to 
in excess of 20-to- 1. 

Similarly, there has been a radi- 
cal shift in the completion of bank 
assets. Among toe top 10 U.S. 
banks. Third World debt on aver- 
age exceeds 325 percent oC capital 
and reserves. Claims on non- 
OPEC developing countries alone 
now surpass 10 percent of total 
UJ3. bank assets. These claims in- 
clude neither loans extended to 
Eastern European countries nor 
credits to such oil -exporting devel- 
oping states as Venezuela, Algeria, 
Iran, and other Third World bor- 
rowers. The figures are even more 
impressive for a number of major 
European banking houses. 

In toe end, poverty in Mexico, 
Nigeria, or Indonesia now has an 
immediate impact on the condition 
or our financial markets in Zurich, 
London and New York. Until re- 
cently, the scenario was different. 
Prior to toe 1 970s Third World 
lending was concentrated in the 
hands of bilateral and multilateral 
aid agencies. The aid agencies were 


responsible, almost single-handed- 
ly, for promoting the development 
process. 

Commercial banks were lured 
into toe Third World market as a 
result of inflationary pressures . 
coming out of the Vietnam War 
and attendant excess liquidity 
channeled through the Eurodollar 
markets. Subsequent OPEC oil 
l price increases redoubled pressure 
on the banks to serve as financial 
intermediaries between “the rich 
nations and toe poor nations." 

Today, private commercial 
banks account for nearly 65 per- 
cent of toe foreign financing needs 
of the world's poorest countries. 
These needs, according to the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund, are 
projected to increase by about 
S125 billion per year for the next 
three- to five-yearperiod. Already, 
combined Third World and East- 
ern European debt owed to West- 
ern creditors, public and private, 
has reached the staggering figure 
of $824 billion- At the same time, 
commercial bank debt currently . 
makes up some S4 percent of total- 
debt service requirements coming 
from Third World countries. 

The commercial banks, then, 
would appear to find themselves at - 
toe eye of a financial storm, a posi- 
tion that most bankers neither an- 
ticipated nor cherish. Yet, as a fi- 
nancial disorder of important di- 


mension looms on toe horizon, the 
first reaction of many a bank is to 
withdraw into a smaller universe 
where the variables can be mote 
easily controlled. The first victim, 
of course, could be our global eco- 
nomic order in its entirety. 

Indeed, the financial storm 
would affect not only the “devel- 
opment process" in the Third 
World but in the First World as 
well. For it is not an exaggeration 
to say that our financial, even po- 
litical, systems in the West ate in 
many .ways tied inevitably to the 
outcome of Third World economic 
development 

The United. States now sells 
more goods and services to non- 
OPEC developing countries than 
to the European Community, East- 
ern Europe, the Soviet Union and 
China combined. -Already, in (he 
United States about one job in 20 
in manufacturing exists to. meet 
demand for U5. exports to the 
Third World. Similar figures for 
most European countries are yet 
more revealing. Common Market 
countries as a group now export 
300 percent more to toe Third 
World than to North America. Ac- 

(Continoedou Following Page) 

The author is a banker and author 
who specializes, in Third World , de- 
velopment. 


To invest in Japan 
like a professional, 
see Nikko. 



Japan's growth is hardly a secret but 
profitable investing isn't "always easy 
in unfamiliar territory. No doubt that's 
why so many of the world's leading 
institutions and international investors 
use Nikko's proven services. 

Nikko has over six decades of experi- 


ence, an international network, and 
extensive facilities to research your 
problems accurately. And our careful- 
ly trained personnel will provide the 
most' relevant information for your 
individual needs to help you- make 
profitable decisions. 


An integral ad approach to tnvastment ana finance 
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By Ian M_ Gummer 

TJaRIS >7 American and -West European 
1 banks' in' particular have poured loans 
■ into .Comecon countries over the past decade 
in. t£e. .belief that it was a growth area for busi- 
ness nhd that if anv debt problem should arise 
lU;? umbrella" — the Soviet Union — would 
open and cover the- debt of any of its wards 
that-found itself in trouble. 

_ Soviet financial custodians, however, have 
troubles of. their own. and despite reports in 
the. West of ~an increase over the past year in 
sales- of gold to raise -foreign exchange, the So- 
viet Union has tied a knot in its purse-strings 
ihat it uniKs with eagerness only to pul bor- 
rowed cash-into the bag. 

. U Last ^year -the Soviet Union increased its 
debt to fire West by $6 billion, to a total of 
$19.5 billion, according to the United Nations 
Economic Commission for Europe. With for- 
e ig n currency requirements of this magnitude, 

' for groin imports and purchases of equipment 
abroad to exploit natural gas reserves, the So- 
viet Union has been a reduced fender to Po- 
land and Romania. 

. East European member countries of Come- 
con — the Council for Mutual Economic As- 
sistance made up of the Soviet Union. Poland, 
East Germany, Hungary. Czechoslovakia, 
Romania. Bulgaria, Cuba, Mongolia and Viet- 
nam — owed Western and Japanese banks and 
institutions a total of $80.7 billion at the end 
of 19&1, up from $72.4 billion in 1980. accord-, 
ing to the Economic Commission for Europe. 

Of the 1981 total, Poland headed the East 
bloc league table with debt to the West 
amounting to 522.4 billion — well ahead of the 
$19.5 billion owed by the Soviet Union, which, 
because of ils vast size and wealth of resources. 


is in no way financially comparable to Poland. 

Next on the list is East Germany, wjib JJIJ 
billion of debt, followed by Romania with $9.6 
billion owed to Western countries. 

The increasing Comecon debt, accompanied 
by requests for rescheduling, caused bullish 
Western lenders suddenly to draw in their 
horns, and loans to Eastern Europe this year 
have practically dried up apart from small 
credits granted to the Soviet Union. Yugosla- 
via (which is outside the Comecon bloc) and 
Hungary. 

Comecon countries have been sorely affect- 
ed by the recession in the West, worsened 
terms or trade with the Soviet Union and high- 
er costs of oil. even though East European oil- 
importmg countries benefited since 1975 from 
low-priced Soviet oil. 

- This year, however. Soviet oil is costing 
Comeccm importers about 30 percent more be- 
cause the Soviet Union has raised prices in ac- 
cordance with an agreement under which pric- 
es are set as an average of world prices during 
the previous five years. The second OPEC ou 
price shock of 1979 is now beginning to affect 
the East European bloc's oil importers. 

Hungary is an exceptional case among the 
Comecon countries. It joined the International 
Monetary Fund this year, the second, after 
Romania, of the East European bloc countries 
to do so. 

However, Hungary remains somewhat taint- 
ed by the same tarbrush as other Comecon 
countries, a Western banker remarked, even 
though it is considered a better risk than most. 
It has shown small trade-balance surpluses in 
the past two years — $221 million in 1980. a 
sharp turnaround from the S400-million deficit 
of 1979. 


The country also produces about one-fifth 
of its needs in oil and receives the rest or its 
supplies from the Soviet Union at prices lower 
than those on the world spot market, paying in 
rubles and a small portion of hard currency. 

Hungary leads the Comecon countries m al- 
lowing a degree of private enterprise and in 
reducing centralized decision-making in eco- 
nomic matters. It has made successful efforts 
to get its economy into shape and cautiously 
open it to world markets, but some Western 
bankers are beginning to feel nervous about 
the country's debt of $7.8 hillion in 1981. 

“The situation is manageable for the pres- 
ent." a West German banker commented, "but 
we don't warn to see another Poland. It’s a 
good thing that Hungary' is now a member of 
the IMF." 

One East European country that is a cause 
of great concern to Western bankers is 
Romania, (ess because of its J9.6-bil!ion debt 
than because of the Romanian government's 
clumsy dealings with the banks. For several 
months last year, while arrears on interest pay- 
ments were building up. the government 
refused to recognize that it was in difficulty or 
to meet Western bankers to talk about it. 

A decade ago Romania was self-sufficient in 
oil and. until 1974, world oil prices were low. 
The country, therefore, invested heavily in oil- 
refining and related industries, which it Found 
necessary to prop up after expected increases 
in domestic production failed to materialize 
and world oil prices quadrupled. 

Romania found itself buying cosily oil to 
feed ils refineries while demand for its prod- 
ucts began dropping os the recession in the 
West deepened, the Soviet Union had report- 
edly refused to ease Romania's dilemma by 


supplying lower-priced oil. Romania had 55 
billion of debt to reschedule iht< year. 

Debt servicing b\ the East European Come- 
con countries as a Woe amounts to about one- 
third of export earnings, and Western bankers 
fear a rise in that ratio as the uorld recession 
continues with no signs of an improvement. 

Bulgaria, with debt Iasi year totaling $2.3 
billion, and Czechoslovakia, which owed '53.6 
billion, are considered io be lesser risk prob- 
lems. but East German v. uiih S1IJ billion of 
debt and about 51 billion of interest to pay 
this year, has caused jitters in some Western 
bank" head offices. 

The West German economic research insti- 
tute D1W noted on Aug. 1 1 that the withdraw- 
al of Western banks from lending to Eastern 
bloc countries could cause difficulties for East 
Germany, whose industry has been slowed by 
reduced supplies of rav. materials from the So- 
viet Union and expons to the West that fuse 
fallen short of targets. 

But the biggest problem of them all is Po- 
land. Polands financial plight has come to the 
at ten lion even of readers or popular tabloid 
newspapers a* part of the country's continuing 
social and political drama. Iis e\ rental debt 
totaled $224 billion in l*»Sl. according to the 
Economic Commission for Europe. 

Chase Manhattan Bank's DjUJ Rockefeller 
can hardly be blamed for saying .tome 20 years 
ago. js quoted by Marlin Mayer in his book 
“The Bankers"; "In terms of straight credit 
nsk. the presumption is that there is a greater 
continuity of government in certain socialist 
stales than in non-socialist states." 

Nobody could have foreseen the extent of 
the present crisis in Poland, which has always 


been unique in the context of the Comecon 

grouping, with rich mineral resources such as 

ti'ji. copper, zinc, sulfur and silver. Industrial- 
ly. however, the country has remained in the 
19th century and Communist central planning 
and a high degree of mismanagement has done 
nothing to help the situation. 

An economist at Bank of America. Gabriel 
Eichler. warned in 1975 that unless there were 
radical changes. "Poland will find itself facing 
set ere financial jnd economic problems." Ed- 
ward Gierek had already, in 1970. taken over 
j> premier from Wladyslaw Gomulka follow- 
ing riots over food shortages, and tried to get 
the economy hack on its feet through help 
from Western banks. 

The banks were all too eager to dispose of 
their Eurodollars and the lending flowed in. 
Poland's foreign debt doubled in the four 
years up to 1980. 

By February 1981. the Royal Institute of In- 
ternational .Affairs in London was warning, 
too lute, in a paper written by Richard Portet 
and quoted in Anthony Sampson's hook “The 
Money Lenders." that’ Poland had "a combi- 
nation of wildly over-ambitious, gravely 
flawed, voluntarist economic policies; incom- 
petent planning and management, and an es- 
pecially unstable body politic." 

The horse had. however, escaped from the 
stable, and the Western bankers who began 
slamming light the bolts to the door were be- 
hind the limes. 

Among the banks most involved in lending 

to Poland were the West German banks, which 
were encouraged to as part of Bonn's Otipoli- 
:ik. A good pan of the leading, although bank- 
ers ci Jim thev can nut estimate it, was done 


through some of the 2 Q subsidiaries of ft'e«t 
German banks in Luxembourg 

West German bankers in 'Luxembourg vo- 
ciferously deny that they were pushed into 
lending to Poland. Be that as it may. one hank- 
er admit-: that "one big loan was granted to 
Poland jum five months" before the crisis start- 
ed. a loan of SOP million Deutsche marks 
wholly provided by banks in Luxembourg and 
principally by German banks here." 

Many of the West German bank subsidiar- 
ies in Luxembourg declared zero net profit for 
last year because they had pul their profits 
into reserves again*! possible losses, the princi- 
pal risk being Poland. 

The general manager of BHF-Rank Interna- 
tional in Luxembourg. Ruedieer Rcnnc. said 
recently: "If we get (he money hack from Pi> 
land the [Luxembourg] tax authorities will gel 
their money back, but to be quite honest ! 
can't see that happening in the next 10 years 
when I look at the poluival and economic situ- 
ation in Poland." 

On September 14. the Polish government 
announced that i: had agreed to reschedule its 
debt with 501 commercial banks in an accord 
similar to that covering Inst year's debt. About 
95 percent of Poland's deb: of 32.3 billion is 
principal due this year will be spread over 
eight years, with a four-year grace period. The 
.remaining 5 percent would he paid tliis vear 

Two-thirds of the SI. I billion owed ir inter- 
est will also be paid this year, the Po'.-h gov- 
ernment's chief spokesman. Jerry k , «* , >an. sard. 

Half of the debt will he h*r.t oack by the 
Western banks through credits over three 
years. Mr. Urban said The remaining one- 
third of the 5 1.1 billion dollar* w ill V paid 
next vear. he added. 


Creditors: North American Lesson Third World Debt and Banks: A Problem Not to Be Ignored 
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. (Continued from Page 7S) 

.j company and its lenders have 
_> -agreed (hat interest payments on 
-j $450 milli on of the debt — with 
i.the rate pegged at 2'4 percentage 
: -points above the U.S. bank prime 
lending rate — will be deferred un- 
-..-til June 1984. Meanwhile, the other 
■-S300 million is to be repaid direct- 
i^-ly with receipts from GHR’s oil 
_ and gas sales, which reportedly run 
-y . about SI2 million a month. 

. • . Paribas also is owed S16.6 mil- 
r ; lion by Wickes Cos^ a retailer and 
-..^manufacturer that is the largest 
.■■American company ever to seek 
protection or the bankruptcy laws, 
i But that was a smaller amount 
. ■» than that due four Canadian and a 
i . number of U.S. banks. 

.. In another case. AM Interna- 
f tional. a maker of equipment for 
. -’photocomposition, engineering 
• ; graphics and similar products, 
-*• filed for protection from its credi- 
.-'tots under Chapter 11 of the U.S. 

bankruptcy law in ApriL It had 
*514! million in bank loans, virtuaJ- 
,‘ ly all unsecured, and its largest 
•-.-lender turned out to be West- 
1 deutsche Landcsbank, at $26 mil- 
• lion. The loan, a short-tom credit, 
was not part, of a SllS-miHion 
. package involving 20 other banks. 

. AM International had fallen be- 
hind its competitors technolc 


ly and tried to catch up rapidly. It 
took on large new debts for a se- 
ries of acquistions that did not pay 
■ off. Later it was forced to sell oft 
more than half of its 10 divisions, 
taking large writedowns as a result 
The banks that lent money to 
. GHR axe incurring losses because 
interest is nor being paid currently 
on more than half the principal. 
With AM International, the lead- 
ers could gel back only a small 
portion of what they lenL 


In a Chapter l ! proceeding, the 
company is under' the protection of 
the federal courts and creditors 
must seek payment of wbat they 
are owed through the court- The 
company can keep operating in 
hopes that the postponement of 
having to pay its debts will give it 
enough breathing room that it can 
stay in business.. 

The creditors, in the meantime, 
try to persuade the court to have 
the company follow whatever 
course the creditors believe will re- 
sult in the largest repayment to 
them. The process often is both 
time-consuming and costly for the 
creditors, some of whom often 
would prefer quick, outright liqui- 
dation of a company rather than a 
lengthy attempt at reorganization 
while the company keeps on losing 
money and reducing the amount 
ultimately available to the credi- 
tors in a Gquidation. 

These problems come in all dif- 
ferent types and sizes. In Canada, 
where Done Petroleum is in diffi- 
culty because of the $4 billion in 
debt it look on to buy Hudson's 
Bay Oil and Gas. European and 
U.S. banks are at odds with the 
-company's four primary Canadian 
lenders. 

Since the acquisition was in line 
with the Canadian government's 
express desire to end foreign own- 
ership of much of its petroleum in- 
dustry. the government is prepared 
to give Dome a hand. But the first 
proposal, in the opinion of the for- 
eign lenders, was. in the words of 
one banker, “one of the most in- 
credible documents the banks in 
the syndicate had ever seen. It ex- 
pressly disregarded our contracuir- 
al rights. Our reaction was imme- 
diate and fairly strong, and now it 
is back in the laps of the Canadian 


banks and the Canadian govern- 
ment." 

That situation must be resolved 
within no more than 90 days, the 
banker added, or else Dome will 
be in default on some of the loans. 

In the United States, Chrysler 
Corp. and Lockheed Corp. both 
got federal government loan 
guarantees in recent yean. In Can- 
ada, Dome has the promise of gov- 
ernment help Beyond those, how- 
ever. Tew companies have any 
prospect of a helping band from 
government. The Reagan adminis- 
tration. with a strong free- market 
orientation, is reluctant even to’ 
consider a bailouL 

As the continuing recession 
takes ils toll of companies, the for- 
eign lenders are “seeing how a free 
market operates," says on official 
or a money center bank that often 
is in syndicates with European 
banks. “They came into our mar- 
ket like gangbusters using better 
credit terms, lower fees, thinner 
spreads. That’s the way you break 
into markets.” he said. 

“I don’t fed they are suffering 
proportionate] y any more than we 
are. but they are taking losses, just 
as we are," the U.S. banker noted. 
“The United States is a tough mar- 
ket, maybe the toughest in the 
world. After all, if a company can’t 
make it here, it goes bankrupt In 
other markets, the government 
steps in either directly or indirect- 
ly” 

A counterpan at another U.S. 
bank added: “Some people here 
were concerned that the European 
banks might cut and run at -the 
drop of a hat .. .leaving the U.S. 
banks to act as lenders of last re- 
sort. Well, they haven’t. The inter- 
national banking community has 
behaved very 
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(Continued from Preceding Page) 
cordingly, trade ties and invest- 
ment patterns were forged, in large 
part, with borrowed bank money, 
most of it from the Eurodollar 
markets. 

Given the size of Third World 
debt, the public is wondering 
aloud why the banks became in- 
volved in the first place in such a 
delicate venture. The corollary 
question being posed by most peo- 
ple on the outside is whether the 
big multinational banks now have 
the staying power to work them- 
selves out of the current dilemma? 

The same questions are being 
posed by bankers, by bank regula- 
tors and by the international agen- 
cies responsible for the develop- 
ment process. The major issues 
were identified in a recent special 
Task Force Report put together 
under the aegis of the World Bank 


and the International Monetary 
Fund. The report itself confronts 
the issues of non-concessional 
money flows to developing coun- 
tries. ’ that is. bank credit. The 
highlights that were brought into 
focus included the size and com- 
plexion of Third World debt, capi- 
tal inadequacy within the banking 
system, in-house country limits or 
concentration of assets, the elastic- 
ity of the Eurodollar market and 
projected borrowing needs. 

The report concluded thal the 
banking system as currently opera- 
ting was quire capable of protect- 
ing orderly economic growth for 
the balance of the decade. 

In its analysis, however, this 
Joint Ministerial Committee Re- 
port addressed only the topics of 
banking mechanisms and ratios. 
The central issue was left aside. 
The central issue deals with the 


purpose of multinational banking 
in the Third World. 

When the public asks tvhy the 
big banks became so heavily com- 
muted in the Third World, the re- 
sponse E not simply the profit mo* 
live, nor inflation, nor keeping up 
with the needs of existing corpo- 
rate clients. These answers are ob- 
vious. intuitively, the public is ask- 
ing a more basic question. As it 
turns out. the question has not 
been posed by the banks, nor by 
the bank regulators, nor by the 
blue-ribbon panel making up the 
Task Force under review. 

The question has to do with the 
purpose of Third World debt: On 
what has the money been spent? 
Looked at from this angle, we are 
back to the raison ifeire of the pro- 
gram. 

The answer is neither obvious 
nor particularly flattering. With 


the massive build-up in domestic 
and in Euromoncy market.-., (he 
large, multinational banking hous- 
es have come to define themselves 
firstly as “money center banks" 
and. more recently, as “financial 
sen-ice industries." There is a 
brokering element here (hat denies 
the very purpose of a bank itself. 
The excessive number of countries 
currently in payment default (40 aL 
last count) would indicate that, 
particularly in the Third World, 
bankers have not been lending 
money; rather, they have been 
“taming money." 

The very term “recycling" 
speaks of moneychanging not in- 
vestment. The element of money- 
changing has influenced marketing 
strategies and the division of labor 
within our largest international 
banks. The function of loan identi- 
fication and sales has been sepa- 


rated from that of credit analysis 
or lending in its proper sense. This 
division of labor, this shift in emr 
phasis — and responsibility — ac- 
counts for a number of the abuses 
that we have seen in the Third 
World lending patterns of the ma- 
jor multinational banks. 

It should not come us a surprise 
then that those count nV that have 
experienced the fastest run-up & 
external private bank debL nave 
had likewise the most turbulent 
domestic economic problems. In 
more than a few instances, poorly 
conceived foreign borrowing has 
resulted in violent domestic inflar 
lion, a deterioration in the quality 
of local investment and. finally 
eventual rupture of off-shore credit 
for future growth. The case studied 
abound. 

In the Third World, inability K> 
(Continued on Page )3S) 


They say money talks. 
But smart money listens. 
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Bank with imagination 


Dresdner Bank AG - One of the leading banks in the world. 

Dresdner Ban- AS • Head Office: ' Jureen-Fomo-Piac. 6000 FranHies/Man. redcal Republic oi German/. 
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A leading French bank 
and one of the world’s largest 
full-service banks. 


Sori6t£ Generate is a full-service bank present in 66 countries 
ig a comprehensive range of commercial and investment banking services. 


and providing a comprehensive range of commercial and investment 
Over the past years, Society Generate expanded 
its activity in the international financial market and, in 1981, lead-manag 


its activity in the international financial market and, in 1981, lead-managed 11 Eurobond issues 
and co-xnanaged 85 for a total of US $ 818 milli on and US $ 5,271 million, respectively. 

In the first nine months of 1982, it lead-managed 18 issues for an amount of US $ 1490 mnlio 
Societe Generate Strauss Turnbull Ltd. (S.G.S.T.) 
maintained an active market in all issues led by Societe Generate. 


In 1981 and the first nine months of 1982, Society Generate acted 
as lead-manager for the following issues: 


Gaz de France, 

E.D.F., 

S-N.CJEv, 

BJ.CJE., 

RENEE, 

Societe Gdnerale, 

Dome Petroleum, 

Province de Quebec, 

Province de Quebec, 

Stti d’Hypothdqae Procan, 

G.M.A.C-, t 

Ste d’Habitation da Quebec, 

Banque Nationale da Canada, 

Vxlle de Quebec, 

Fonds de R64tablissement 
du Conseil de l’Europe, 

Isdtuto Mobiliare Italiano, 

Province de Quebec, 

Dome Petroleum, 

Ville de Montreal, 

Nacional Financiera S A, 

Province de Quebec, 

E.D.F., 

C.N.T., 

S.N.C.F., 

Societes de Developpement Regional, 
Gas Metropolitan, 

Province de Quebec, 

Fonds de Retitablissement 
du Conseil de l’Europe, 


US$80,000,000 
US $ 125,000,000 
US$75,000,000 
F.F. 500,000,000 
US$100,000,000 
US$100,000,000 
US$75,000,000 
Can $50,000,000 
Can $50,000,000 
Can $ 35,000,000 
Can, $75,000,000 
Can. $50,000,000 
Can. $ 50,000,000 
Can. $ 25,000,000 


(1981-1986) 

(1981-1988) 

(1981-1991) 

(1981-1986) 

(1981-1989) 

(1981-1991) 

(1981-1988) 

(1981-1987) 

(1981-1987) 

(1981-1986) 

(1981-1987) 

(1982-1988) 

(1982-1988) 

(1982-1987) 


ECU 25,000,000 
US$50,000,000 
Can. $ 50,000,000 
US$50,000,000 
US$100,000,000 
Can. $ 50,000,000 
Can. $ 50,000,000 
US$100,000,000 
US $ 275,000,000 
US$150,000,000 
ECU 30,000,000 
Can. $ 20,000,000 
US $ 100,000,000 
Can. $ 50,000,000 


(1982-1990) 
(1982-1992) 
(1982-19 88) 
(1982-1989) 
(1982-1992) 
(1982-1987) 
(1982-1989) 
(1982-1989) 
(1982-1990) 
(19824988) 
(1982-1992) 
(1982-1990) 
(1982-1988) 
(1982-1988) 


ECU 30,000,000 (1982-1992) 
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a major commercial bank to know about its home 
country. And with offices in New York, London, 
Zurich and Frankfurt, we speak your language 
as well as ours. 

Please write to Dr. Metin Berk. Vice-President 
Yapi-Kredi Bank, Korean Qkmazi No. 1. 
istiklal Caddesi. Istanbul. Telex 24279 yaum tr. 

Or call YKB at one of these numbers: 

New York 751 1135. Zurich 21 1 932^ 

Frankfort 23 33 95. London 628 2907. 
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Yapi-Kredi bank 

TheTurteh Bank that speaks your language. 


Leutwiler: BIS Chairman Feels Nations 


In Heavy Debt Must Cut Down Growth 


Z URICH — In 1948 a 24-year-old student left the University of Zu- 
rich with a doctorate in hand, achieved for a thesis with the unin- 


spiring title ‘'Wage Differentials in Switzerland,** and with the ambition 
of making a career as an economic journalist. 

Two decades later, the former student, Fritz Leutwiler, had become a 
member of tbe governing board of Swiss National Bank. Six years fur- 
ther on, he was named chairman of the Swiss National Bank's board and 
a member of the board of directors of the Bank for International Settle- 
ments in Basel On January- I, 1982. he became, while retaining his 
position at the Swiss National Bank, rf»»imn»n and president of the BIS. 

The fcwik for International Settlements is known as die central bank- 
ers’ central bank. 

Relaxing in his office in Zurich, the 58-year-old chairman told a visi- 
tor: “It has been a very boring career, you know; a very boring career, 
not at all fascinating.** 

“I never wanted to join a bank or a central bank, never ” Mr. 
LeutwOer said, but in the late 1940's “it was very difficult to find a job.” 
HiS connection with banking began “for want of something better,” he 
added. 

In his student days the chairman had written a few articles for special- 
ized publications “to earn a bit of pocket money,” he recalled. He had 
wanted to join industry or some private company, “but at that time they 
. 1 ... « v. 


didn’t want economists, they didn’t know how to use them.” he said. 
“Then 1 eot the chance of becoming secretary of the Association ; 


“Then I got the chance of becoming secretary of the Association feu- a 
Sound Currency in Zurich, a kind of semi-official body sponsored partly 
by the Swiss National Bank,” he went on. 

“The association had a press service and I became, the editor and 
wrote for the press service, then in 1951 1 took a year's leave of absence 
to go to London for training at Swiss Bank Corporation, and then Swiss 
National Bank offered me a job as a research economist.” 


Mr. Leutwiler said with a wry smile: “That’s bow I j caned Swiss Na- 
tional Bank. It was never my professional intention, but I stayed, and 
I now I’ve been here 30 years. And remember, at that time I was a small 
I fish and didn't know what would become of me at Swiss National Bank. 
There was a lot of competition. I also had an offer for ajob in journal- 
ism, but for personal reasons 1 turned it down and came here.” 

Mr. Leutwiler said Swiss National Bank is governed by a triumvirate 
drat has full powers for directing tbe Swiss economy without any form of 
i int erf e re nce from the government. 

“One of the three mould be either French or Italian-speaking, belong- 
ing to a linguistic minority, one should be Roman Catholic — all this is 
not written law. but it's an understanding — and then there is another 
member at the moment, myself, who is neither French-speaking by birth 
nor Roman Catholic. 

“1 am neither French-speaking nor Roman Catholic, and it's not so 
easy and it needs a certain favorable constellation of someone like 
myself to make it up to the top,” Mr. Leutwiler said. “1 am neutral, a 
Protestant by origin. I'm German-speaking. I just want to indicate that 
we have some capable people here who could make it up to the top, but 
they have the wrong background.” 

This can hold some people back in their careers, the chair-map agreed, 
and “could allow someone who is not perhaps exactly as capable to get 
to the top just because he has some qualities that are needed by mis 
unwritten rule." 

> As chair man of the governing board of Swiss National Bank. Mr. 
Leutwiler is first among equals, although with typical modesty he insist- 
ed that an decisions are taken by agreement among the three members of 
tbe board. He allowed, reluctantly, that as chairman and with a presence 
in the central bank for 30 years, his voice might cany more weight than 
that of the other two board members. 

As chief supervisor of the BIS, Mr. Leutwiler has an overview of 
lending and depositing among central banks. He also presides over meet- 
ings of central bank governors, especially the group of 10 leading indus- 
trialized countries, and once or twice a year over other central bankers. 
And BIS, with his involvement, acts as a meeting place for contracts 
between East European countries, central bankers and those from West- 
ern nations. 

On the subject of loans for developing countries and the role of BIS in 
assessing the risks of default. Mr. Leutwiler said: “It is exactly our 
intention to avoid a situation in which countries declare default, but how 
far we can go is not quite dear.” He said that tbe BIS could act as a first 
aid and provide short-term loans. r 

He said that central bankers were studying ways in which to improve 
the flow of information, and he was pleased that commercial bankers are 
meeting to Uy to establish a communications system that would provide 
early warnmsof impending financial problems in developing countries. 

In May 1982 international bankers met at Ditch! ey Park, near Oxford, 
England, and again on Oct 26 and 27, in New York, to consider what 
can be done about an estimated $600 billion in international debt that in 
some cases might not be repaid. 

The North American, European and Japanese bankers are trying to 
set up an institute that will gather and transmit information about coun- 
tries that are major borrowers on the international financial markets. It 
is late in the day. as some bankers privately admit, and creation of the 
institute is a matter of months rather than weeks or days. 



FRITZ LEUTWILER: Tt & exactly oar intention to avoid a; 
situation in which countries declare default, but how far we can 
go is not quite dear.’ ... V 


happy about commercial banks doing the recycling in a very elegant, 
way. We probably underestimated the future difficulties, 'but bn the. 


way. We probably underestimated the future difficulties, 'but on the - , 
other hand what could we have done if we thought banks were going-too 
far in their leading to certain developing countries? . • ; < 

“Are the central banks better placed, so we have .more information, - u 
than the banks, so that we can tell them, *now this fethe limit.’ We are 
not in a position to do that Central bankers were not as dose to the •- 
front line as the commercial bankers. What supervisory authorities could -7 
do was 10 advise the banks in terms of their exposure as against their 
own capital." ... .. 

Mr. Leutwflefs term of office as chairman and president of the' BIS is 
three years, and while “nobody can foresee the future,” he said he ex- . 
pected to cany out his mandate. 

He offered another hint/ noting that “everyone at Swiss National, 
Bank, from doorman to chairman, has a compulsory retirement age of 
65.” It can be assumed that Mr. Leutwiler will continue to be a major. • 
international figure on the financial scene for at least the next seven', 
years. . '• 

- — IAN M. CUMMER 


Women in Finance: Trading and Arbitraging 
With Ease on the London Futures Exchange 


By Stephanie Hanbury-Brown 


L ONDON — Find your way through the 
fox of male dominance still swiriina 


L fog of male dominance still swirling 
around the world of finance, to the heart of the 
Gqt of Loudon. Negotiate yourself past the 
red tape and security draped across the en- 
trance to the Royal Exchange, into the London 
International Financial Futures Exchange. 
Then elbow your way through the pin-striped 
suits and jackets of all the colors in a child's 
tube of chocolate beans, right up to the Euro- 
dollar trading pit. You should see one or two 
women there. 

On the last stage of your “pilgrimage” you 
may have heard a female voice among tbe 
barnyard frenzy that passes for “open outcry” 
trading. You may have noticed, too, another 
female figure on the fringe of the activity mak- 
ing wild gestures with her fingers and thumbs: 


she is relaying prices to a telephone clerk some 
yards away. Look hard and you will see other 
women trading and arbitraging with ease and 
authority. 

Women are an important part of LIFFE. 
Whether their numbers will ever approach the 

30-percent level in some U.S. c on c ern is an 


open question, but LIFFE in its first two 
months has already distanced itself from the 
stale, notoriously nanfemale London Com- 
modity Exchange, and looks set to leave that 
other bastion of English male tradition, the 
London Stock Exchan ge, trai ling in its wake. 

So far, women in LIFFE have found their 
male counterparts pleasingly ready to accept 
them as colleagues and competitors. A trading 
floor supervisor with a big commercial bank 
said: “whatever discrimination there was soon 
died a quiet death when the men realized I was 
there to do the same job. Very occasionally I'm 
confronted by *the trading floor is no place for 
women* sort of old fossils, but they are not too 
difficult to cope with. I pat them on tbe shoul- 
der and tell them not to worry about us. ‘We 
are grown-ups,’ I say.” 

Another floo r super visor, with a commission 
boose, said: “LTFrE’s attitudes to women are 
neither better nor worse than many other sec- 
tors of tbe Gty. They are all behind tbe times 
to one degree or another, but the important 
thing here is that on the trading floor, women 
have a chance to reach more responsible posi- 
tions than they ever did in, say, a dealing 


urprised. but their eyebrows soon came 
Being female is no drawback to execut- 


ing orders, nor to trading with flair— -in fact it 
bas advantages. A woman's voice is heard 
more easily over the din. Some of tbe male 
sopranos are aware of it; too.” 

There is no great secret about being accept- 
ed into an overwhelmingly male Community- 
Women know very well that, male or female, if 
you do a good job, respect will follow. The 
only difference is that women still have to 
spend more time earning it. Attitudes are 
changing, but slowly. - - 

LIFFE is a marketplace in the public eye-* 
and the women who are part of -it are suitably''.: 
proud — no more, no less. Certainly .'they ijave-r 


*!>"* .. 


Now commercial and central bankers are searching- for a system of , :• 
communications that would prevent a repetition of the foreseeable Pol-* 
ish financial problem and the unexpected shock from Mexico. The diffi-- > ; 
culty is that commercial banks have no institution for such a network 
and that they are very numeroas, Mr. Leutwiler noted. 

The key to the problem is in the hands of tbe debtor countries. Mr.- 
Leutwtier asserted. “Mexico, Argentina, Brazil and others — they must ... 
take the measures to pul their own house in order,” he affirmed. “You, , 
have to cut down growth, and one can say that this is not possible in a- 
coyntry where the large part of the population already has a low Stan- - . 
dard of living. I know there is much hardship involved, but I don’t see ' > 
any other solution.” . 

“We are working on various scenarios, with a view to setting up mech- 
azusms in the case of a crisis in which one country, or even worse,, 
several, were to default.” be added. 

Asked why it has taken so long for central bankers to. think of setting 
up a co mmunica tion system that would want commercial banks against, - 
racing headlong into loans to a financially doubtful country, and why, '; 
indeed, the banks themselves were not better informed, Mr. Leutwiler 
said: “In the early seventies governments and central banks were quite; 




an opportunity to prove that they can compete. 
on equal terms with men in a modem financial 
market — and enjoy doing so. No doubt some’ 
wifi show themselves to be better. 


The author is a client adviser with 
Rouse Woodstock Ltd., London : 




Fear Slows Down 

Decades of Growth 


(Continued from Page 8S) 
is in everyone's interest that a mu- 
tually agreed upon solution be 
found to restructure the existing 
debt burden — - consolidate the 
debt and stretch out the payments 
schedule. 

This does not mean that banks 
will suffer no losses. 

As for rescheduling the public 
sector debt, analysts worry that 
just as the borrowers were in the 
driver's seat seeking new loans 
they are now in the driver's seat 
requesting rescheduling terms be- 
cause tbe lenders have more to lose 
than the borrowers. If a major 
country defaults one or more big 
banks are likely to go bust, but the 
country will not disappear from 
the map. 

Successful rescheduling, of 
course, assumes that an economic 
revival in the industrialized coun- 
tries wifi enable Third World debt- 
ors to export and earn the foreign 
currency needed to service the 
debt. But that revival is nowhere in 
right, raising the specter that res- 
cheduling the debt wifi not solve 
the problem but just postpone it. 


Debt Relief: Poland’s Case Became 
Landmark, Led to Procedure Lines 


(Continued from Page 95) 

where they come from will depend 
on what our role is in any particu- 
lar situation. 

“In some problem-asset situa- 
tions our role may well be passive 
— at which point we might have a 
member of our divirion plus a- 
member of tbe appropriate line di- 
vision just attending the formal 
meetings, taking notes. 

“In other situations, we would 
expect our role to be considerably 
more active either because of his- 
torical circumstance or (he rise of 
our exposure. In that event, one of 
the senior members of this division 
would head a team that could very 
well consist of an economist, polit- 
ical scientist lawyer and bankers.” 

Mr. Schirano says the basic skill 
for any member of his team is 
“heavy, solid credit skills." Beyond 
that he looks for people with 


dealing with multi-bank-type situa- 
tions. 


“Preferably/ he adds, “people 
who had a foundation in the Jaw. 
People who can think on their feet 
and act independently. You also 
have to have people who can ex- 
press themselves — present a point 
of view forcefully, cleariy and yet 
at the same time not alienate them- 
selves from people who is some 
cases may be in competitive situa- 
tions but with whom nonetheless 
one bas to work together. 

“Decisions made in one part of 
the world are going to affect deci- 
sions made in another part of the 
world and it seems to us to make 


with the same people in various sit- 1 
uations than to umrk with a whole- : 
bunch of new faces in totally dt-* ' 
verse situations. 


If we re going to be involved in< - - 
these things, you’re going to see*-: 
pretty much the same set of faces. .» 
all the tune. . 


“You. know where we’re .coming tl : 
from; yon know a lot about us^-‘>j 
whether you like us or. noL,-, 


whether we’re goal people or bad!." ? 
people, but at least there’s know- ', 
ledge there/ 


no sense to have one set of people 
dealing with a Poland and anpr&i- 
set of people dealing with a Mexi- 
co when bank position, bank poli- 
cy is being set in the handling of 
both er those things. 

“We hope other institutions 
would put together a group of peo- 
ple with whom one could obtain 
continuity. It’s a lot easier to work 


“good negotiating skills, people 
who are practically oriented, who 
know their own bank very well and 
who hopefully have had experience . 


Underlying this repeatedly ex-/, 
pressed desire for continuity 
negotiating' teams and strategies is 1- ' 
the expectation that this will bufld, r 
mutual raped- and trust between" 1 ' 
banks, will result in a more profes- 1 
tional atmosphere and eliminate 1 '; . 
the grands tanding ,' the squabbling. 
the name calling and the dissen-" ’ ' 
rion that marked the first Polish 1 - 
negotiations. 
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EUROMARKETS 


Return of U.S. Presence in Euromarkets 
Follows Marked Rise in Competitiveness 


To do business internationally 
Pierson recommends using two banks. 
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By Ian Mi Kerr 
t-jDNDON — r U.S. 

Xj are do strangers in the Euro- 
markets. They arrived in 1965, 
-mpltijdied in I968/’69 as U.S. cap- 
Hd outOow controls- forced them 
.to finance abroad their" foreign in- 
vestments and pdlied oct of the 
market when the controls ended 
^^/"domestic borrowing costs 
n>o'^i»ckjirtbeir favor. 

* Tempting the major U.S. corpo- 
rations to return was a major prob- 
lem, 1 They .considered the Euro- 
madeets to he too small and too 
expensive.- The Euromarkets were 
essentially source of funds to be 
,eonsidercd as a last resort. 

■' Times -have changed. Gone are 
the days when astute portfolio 
managers in the United States 
could swap from a domestic into a 
Euromarket guaranteed by the 
same company and pick up 150 
bask points in yield. As long as 
such unrealistic anomalies existed 
the Euro-sector was a lender's mar- 
ket only. 

la the mid-1970s U.S. corporate 
primar y volume in the Eurobond 
markets dwindled to a trickle be- 
cause it was cheaper to borrow at 
home. U.S. corporate treasurers 
nrisirosted overseas markets, dis- 
liked th& high-issuing cost in Eu- 
rope and retained a natural prefer- 
ence for domestic borrowing. 

the Eurobond market had to 
become more competitive. That it 
did so was probably not part of a 
brilliantly conceived strategy; but 
neither was it by default. Looking 
back at this form ulative period, the 
revival of UJ>. corporate borrow- 
ing in Europe can be attributed to 
a number of factors, many of 
which were not directly related. 
Some of these factors were: 

© The yield spreads that existed 
between domestic and Euro issues 


iri? no; 

his stars 
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in the mid-1970s were gradually 
tr,- debtor wai*i i eliminated by natural arbitrage. 
f> .ir.d '>ther>— fer * lax on inter- 

orc-:." est payments was not. and still has 

c not beCn, abolished. 

• Monetarism became the key 
determinant for controlling the 
Western world’s economies, which 
in turn created unprecedented vo- 
latility in ihe financial market. 

• The consistent widening of 
the U.S. balance of payments defi- 
cit increased the government's bor- 
rowing requirements to a point 
where corporations occasionally 
found themselves totally excluded. 

• As the Eurobond market de- 
veloped in stature, the size of new 
issues in the primary sector in- 
creased! Single- tranche loans of 
5100 million, soon became com- 
monplace. The largest single issue „ hrnnim , 

Se^<^ b ^itoadr OT ' 0r There was one sector which bad 

• As the domestic market con- 
tracted, U.S. corporate treasurers 
became less parochial and recog- 
nized die need for alternative 
sources of financing. 

• Having identified the Euro- 
bond marie et as the second largest 
source of fixed-rate dollar funds in 
the world, U.S. corporate treasur- 
ers -discovered that international 
investors had an almost insatiable 

_ iiA MCltf appetite for investment grade U.S. 

" corporate bonds. 

• Demand for lop-quaEty U.S. 
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corporate names reached a level 
where companies were consistently 
able to price Eurodollar bond is- 
sues through similar maturity U.S. 
treasuries. In the domestic market 
this would have been impossible. 

• The Eurodollar market has 
been considerably more innovative 
than its domestic counterpart. U.S. 
corporate treasurers found that 
“concept” loans could be complet- 
ed easily in Europe when conven- 
tional- domestic financing was dif- 
ficult to arrange. 

• Many household-nans; U.S. 
corporations discovered that their 
bonds could be marketed in Eu- 
rope on a lower yield basis than 
their actual present credit status 
justified. 

• U.S. corporate treasurers real- 
ized, a realization long overdue, 
that the Euromarkets were, and re- 
main, influenced by currency se- 
lection . In 1982, therefore, the 
strength of the dollar against all 
the traditional “bard” currencies 
was an important contributor to 
the market's growth. 

Perhaps the only surprising as- 
pect of U.S. corporate borrowing 
m the Euromarkets is that it did 
not take off sooner. Some of the 
blame for this can be attributed to 
the failure of U.S. corporate treas- 
urers to recognize the obvious via- 
bility at the market. There was, af- 
ter all, no excuse. Exxon, through 
its offshore financing subsidiary 
Esso Overseas Finance Corpora- 
tion, first borrowed in the Euro- 
markets back in 1970. 

Beatrice Foods became the first 
U.S. corporation to issue fixed-rate 
Eurodollar bonds below U.S. 
Treasury yields in April 1978. The 
seeds were sown. 

However, it was only when the 
arrival of Paul A. Volcker, chair - 
man of the Federal Reserve, her- 
alded a new world of. bond chaos 
that the U.S. corporate treasurers 
turned their eyes East. Suddenly 
they found the domestic market 
quite literally closed for a short pe- 
riod of time. Medium quality com- 
panies, even if creditworthy, often 
discovered that they could not bor- 
row at alL Maturities began to 
contract and some commentators 
have argued that this was the cata- 
lyst that caused U.S. corporate Eu- 
robond borrowing to surge. 

Perhaps this change was only 
one among a number of influences, 
but it created a situation where 
U.S. corporate treasurers found 
themselves staring at parallels. 
They may have been astonished to 
be told that there was simply no 
longer a market for their 30-year 
bonds; 30-year bonds were an ana- 
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The author is an executive director 
of Kidder Peabody International 
Ltd . , London. 


the foresight to recognize the 
changing pattern of investment de- 
mand. That sector was the Euro- 
bond market. Having started its 
life as a long-term mantel, the Eu- 
robond sector adapted itself to the 
needs of its lenders whose support 
was vital for expansion. European 
investors had viewed 30-year 
bonds with a healthy degree of 
skepticism for a long time. For 
them the analysis was relatively 
simple: as it was virtually impossi- 
ble to see three years ahead, a 30- 
year obligation verged on the ab- 
surd for n on-institutional inves- 
tors. Nor had the past price per- 
formance endeared Europeans to 
Jong-dated bonds* Almost without 
exception, the purchase of long- 


term bonds had resulted in short- 
term losses. 

The arrival of intermediate 
bonds as an integral part of the do- 
mestic fixed-income market gave 
US. corporate treasurers no alter- 
native but to consider the overseas 
option. Now they were faced with 
a directly competitive market. The 
Eurobond sector won, at least for 
the majority of 1982. 

Why was it able to upstage its 
more established and larger rival? 
The U.S. government itself is part- 
ly responsible. By not abolishing 
wi (holding taxes, which produce 
minuscule revenues anyway, the 
U.S. government effectively closed 
the domestic market to a larger 
number of foreign investors. 

However, it also is important to 
recognize that there is no absolute 
assurance that those same foreign- 
ers would enter (he domestic mar- 
ket even if interest payments were 
tax-exempt. International investors 
are not overly impressed by the 
fact that U.S. government bonds, 
arguably the finest security in the 
world, also are among the most 
volatile. At the present time, U.S. 
Treasury bonds are at least twice 
as volatile as top quality Euro- 
bonds. As most Eurobonds are 
purchased for maximum capital se- 
curity. such price fluctuations are 
considered excessive. 

The stage was therefore perfect- 
ly set. Europeans wonted tax-ex- 
empt securities. They wanted dol- 
lar- denominated securities because 
the U.S. currency was persistently 
strong. With those considerations 
in mind, it was only a matter of 
selection. As the Eurobond sector 
is the only market in the world 
which is thily geographically rep- 
resentative, the choice was enor- 
mous. Triple-A-rated borrowers 
such as Canada, France. Sweden, 
the World Bank and the European 
Investment Bank were in the mar- 
ket almost every other week. Banks 
were evident in profusion, particu- 
larly with the development of in- 
terest-rate swaps. 

However which issues did the 
Europeans really want to buy? 
They turned, in exactly the same 
way as in 1974/75 to the U.S. cor- 
porate names, even when some 
yield sacrifice was involved. It 
appeared that that derision was 
based on a number of considera- 
tions. 

• Europeans do not pay a great 
deal of attention to credit-ratings 
— French and Swedish bonds for 
instance simply do not trade on a 
triple-A basis. 

• The well-publicized problems 
of .several major international 
banks and extensive sovereign 
credit rescheduling created an al- 
most exact repetition of events. In 
1974/75, in the aftermath of price 
increases by the Organization of 
Petroleum Exporting Countries. 
Europeans turned to U.S. corpora- 
tions that they perceived to be the 
best credits available. 

• The liquidity of U.S. corpo- 
rate Eurobonds always has been 
and still is the best in the market 

• Europeans always have had a 
natural preference for the house- 
hold U.S. industrial names, Walt 
Disney bonds, for instance, are un- 
rated. However, in Europe, the 
company always will be able to 
borrow funds at a lower cost than 
even official triple- A credits. Philip 
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MARKET 

The newsletters’ influence onprimooy markets derives from the 
power and prestige of their readers. Both circulate in banks, 
central bapJcs, finance ministries and treasury departments, as well 
. as bodies such as the International Monetary Fund and ihe World 
Bank. 
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Bank. “Agefi goes to just about 
every central Dank and sovereign 
borrower you can think of.” said a 
U.S. banker. “If you are arranging 
a deal, you have to keep up with 
what it is saying — and pray it gets 
your own deal straight.” 

But if International Insider and 
Agefi are aimed at the same elite 
readership, they have little in com- 
mon when it comes to approach. 
“We try to give a good journalistic 
account of the markets,” said An- 
drew Goodrick4Tlaik, one of In- 
ternational Insider's contributing 
editors. “We can be much more ir- 
reverent than a newspaper because 
we are not dependent on advertis- 
ing’ for our revenue — nor would 
we even 1 want to be,” This point 
takes on extra significance as Agefi 
does accept advertising and recent- 
ly hag undergone a change of for- 
mal designed to attract more ads. 
“We set out to gather as much in- 
formation as possible. ” explained 
Agefi’s editor and joint owner, 
Christian Hemain. “And advertis- 
ing is also information, you see.” 

Far £450 a year (£430 to U.K.- 
based subscribers), International 
insider provides its readers weekly 
with six pages of news items covri- 
ing medium-term financing, inter- 
national bond issues and private 
placements. Under the robrique 
“Snippets,” bankers on the move 
have their appointments recorded 
for posterity, and the whole is 
completed by a table listing new 
bond issues. 

Until July of this year, Interna- 
tiona] Insider was owned and writ- 
ten by William Low, a former Fi- 
nancial Times journalist with a 
flamboyant personality and an ag- 
gressive approach toward interna- 
tional bankers and their affairs, 
departments, as“well « Many bankas amdAtfteBOT 
rfc®* such as the International owner-writers, Omswpte ^ wi^ 

. a Monetary Fund ! and the World tans and Mr. Goodnck-Ciark 


. . . . By Peter Grange 

T ONDON — Are international 
J~r capital markets really mar- 
kets? And is the international fi- 
nancial community in any sense a 
community? 

A. yardstick dial can be applied 
to both terms is to ask “do the peo- 
ple in them talk to each other?” As 
far as international bond issues 
and syndicated loans are con- 
cerned, the answer is “very little.” 

The loan syndication manager 
of a.mqjor U.S. bank made the 
point succinctly: “You .can’t have 
a market without an exchange of 
information,' and tatking - to other 
bahkersisthebestwayof doing iL 
Bat one guy can only meet so 
many people — 1 can only eat 
. orach once a day.” So bow does be 
*’et an overall "view of the market? 
read the market newsletters and 
?4 qr..tell me what is going on. I 
■ now of no other way,” 

The two newsletters that have 
folly exploited the failure of bank- 
•i. cat more than one lunch a 

” ‘ • y; International ' Insider and 

International Rnanring Re- 
r : ;' both published weekly in 
*' ’ 's?-* «»doiL Once in print — interna- 

' / Bond- Insider in 1972, Agefi in 

: r ". : ’ ■ - -* df'- W4 — they have exerted an influ- 
fi “k* international capital mar* 

, ; -.1 ; i awes nothing to the sort 

. s V Vv °* ^circulations usually associated 
• . .-Cy;:’ - ^*th the “power 1 ' of the- press. 

■" J.. is thought to have about 

L200 subscribers, while informed 
’ ^>5' ““fees say die paid rirculation of 

' ’ X fokfpational laadar is roughly 

; ^ Tj pK^ iwwlettCTs’ influence on 

*’ ? V- :Ptimary markets derives from the 
. . po ^?‘ prestige of their read- 

t-*' ■; <: %■ ty? os- Both rirculate m . banks, een- 
‘jw< banks,- finance minisuies and 




both used to be with The Tunes as 
financial editor and deputy finan- 
cial editor, respectively — are 
doing a good journalistic job. 

“If anything, they are covering 
(Continued cm Page 16S) 

The Third World 
And Growing Debt 

(Continued from Page US) 
service foreign credits represents a 

S uite ugly form of bankruptcy at 
le national level. An increase in 
political oppression, a debasement 
of money and a partial collapse of 
the distribution channels are only 
some of the spin-offs. 

While it may be true that coun- 
tries. unlike companies, do not dis- 
appear, even those societies that 
have survived default without mas- 
sive destabilization only rarely 
demonstrate a capacity for subse- 
quent balance in their economic 
growth. Excess seems to breed ex- 
cess. The biggest bank borrowers 
among developing countries are ail 
too often precisely those with the 
most “skewed” development pat- 
ients. In other words, foreign bank 
credit often fuels growth rather 
than development. 

The- origins of the problem can 
be found in the distinction be- 
tween moneychanguig and bank- 
ing. A bank is a temple and a tem- 
ple guards the grain. Here is the 
origin of commercial banking as 
first practiced in Alexandria in an- 
cient Egypt some 5,000 years ago. 
Unless multinational bankers are 
able to come to terms witii their 
source, the global financial sys- 
tems, notwithstanding the regular 
iors fc inevitably will become os 
fragile as a cobweb in an autumn 
storm. 
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Morris is another example of a 
company whose reputation in Eu- 
rope far exceeds its humble single- 
A credit rating. 

Is there about to be a slowdown 
in U.S. corporate borrowing? Not 
only is the answer no. but it is ac- 
tually likely to increase. Coca- 
Cola", Warner Lambert, General 
Electric Credit and General Foods, 
all rated triple-A or double-A, 
have only recently floated new is- 
sues With companies of this cal- 
iber electing to go into the Europe- 
an market, others will surely fol- 
low. 

. In (he tables below it is interest- 
ing to note (hat more than 50 per- 
cent of all U.S. corporate issues in 
the first nine months of 1982 were 
rated double-A or betier. The for- 
mer label of being a second-class 
citizen can no longer be applied in 
the Eurobond market. U.S." corpo- 
rate treasurers who have not con- 
sidered the Eurobond market, and 
these are surely a minority, are 
being shortsighted. 

At a recent conference in New 
v ork. the chief financial official of 
one of the United States' largest 
industrial corporations publicly 
staled i hat “any major U.S. com- 
pany which has not established an 
offshore financing subsidiary to 
take advantage of borrowing' op- 
portunities in the Euromarkets 
should take immediate steps io do 
so." 

While 1982 has broken every 
record for U.S. corporate borrow- 
ing analysts have said (hey expect 
this volume to be surpassed again 
next year. 


You need a capable commercial bank. 

Even when you’re doing inter- 
national business, you still have day-to-day 
banking needs. 

Pierson, Heldring & Pierson's 
general banking services take care of daily 
chores like money transfers, overdrafts, 
foreign exchange and documentary credits. 
While Pierson advisory services help you 
with equity, debt financing and bank 
credits. 

You need an Inventive merchant bank. 

To tackle more complicated 
problems, you need a bank that 
understands international business. 

A flexible bank that can invent individual 
solution to your particular problems. 


A bank that offers the complete range of 
special services. 

Pierson is that bank. We give you 
professional, highly personalized attention 
and expertise with regard to new issues, 
securities brokerage, block trading, portfolio 
management, institutional advisoiy 
services, trust services and insurance 
brokerage. 

Pierson is two banks. 

We have the commercial banking 
services you expect and the merchant 
banking services you need. In Holland and 
throughout the world. 

If your business is international, let 
Pierson show you how one bank can be the 
two banks vou need. 


PIERSON, HELDRING & PIERSON N.V. 

Dutch offices: 

Amsterdam : Herengracht 214, 1016 BS Amsterdam, telephone: 020-21 1 18S 
Rotterdam: Schiedamse Vest 154,3011 BH Rotterdam, telephone 010-145544. 

The Hague and Haarlem. 

Foreign bran che-s and subsidiaries, representative offices, trust offices and affiliates in: Bermuda, Curacao (N. Al, 
Guernsey (Channel Islandsi, Hong Kong. .Jakarta. London. Luxembourgh. New York, San Francisco, Tokyo. Toronto and Zurich. 



WestLB 


Head'a^den:. 
po Bo, n :s 
0^000 Dusseldorl 1 
TeJ (2711826-01 
EaaUua oitice. 

Tel (611125791 
Brashes, 

London. Tel 6386141. 
NewYoit.Tei 754-9600. 
Tokyo. Tel 216-0587 
Subsidiaries 

WestLB International £■ A . 
L jxemboury. Tel 44 74 11. 
VtesiLB Asia Limned 
Hong Kong. Tel 5-259206 
Re preseriian\<e OH ices 
Lann-A merica Qttice ' 
New York. Tel 754-9620. 
Rio de Janeiro 
Tel 2624821. 

Toronto. Tel 8631085. 
Tokyo. Tel 213-1311. 
Melbourne. Tel 6541655 
Participations 
Banque 

Franc o-Aflemande S A . 
Pans Tel 5630109 
Banco da Bahia 
(nvesnmenios S A . 

Rio de Janeiro 
Tel 2639723 


WestLB derives its prowess in international 
finance from multiple sources. 


Large-scale financing 
calls for a bank with all the 
credentials and expertise 
needed to ensure a smooth, 
competitive functioning of 


any major money raising 
operation. 

WestLB's approach in ini- 
tiating and organizing world- 
wide syndicates, its own 
resources, international flexi- 
bility and well-balanced 
sources of funds make the 


Bank, one of Germany's top 
three international institu- 
tions. a solid wholesale 
financing partner. 


Westdeutsche Landesbank 

A strong force in wholesale banking 
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[interest Rate Futures Are Now Anchored in U.S. as a Hedging Tool for Investors 


E j_ By Charles R. Geissc 

k ONDON — Over the last five 
years interest rate futures 
ve become part and parcel of the 
□erican financial landscape. 
JTheir virtues as hedging tools have 
•been extolled many times and their 
Speculative attributes have proved 
ja boon for several commodity fu- 
tures markets. Bur in most cases, 
;their hedging qualities have been 
most valid in the American domes- 
tic market where investors hedge 
like with like. 

{ In the overseas dollar market. 


Because of their unique nature. 
Eurodollar bonds are essentially 
different instruments than U.S. 
.treasury bonds or Government 
National Mortgage Association is- 
sues, known as Ginnie Maes, the 
cash securities upon which current 
futures contracts are based. De- 


deliverable bonds are those that 
have current coupons with long 
maturities. " 


spite this, hedging is still possible, 
but the basic difference between 
these domestic instruments and 
offshore bonds should be carefully 
considered. 

While U.S. treasury and some 
corporate bonds may extend out as 
far as 30 years, the average long- 
term Eurodollar bond is normally 
15 years to maturity. This means 
that anyone attempting to hedge a 
Eurobond with a long U.S. futures 
contract is faced with a significant 
maturity differential expressing it- 
self in yield terms. 

The long-term treasury bond 
contract is based upon a standard 


rthe use of interest-rate futures has 


ibeen more difficult, but not unsuc- 
jcessful. This is due to the nature of 
■Cross- hedging, or hedging an in- 
•strument that varies from the un- 
; deriving futures instrument. This is 
; nowhere more evident than in the 
(Eurodollar bond market. 


: The author is art associate director 
at Bank of America International 
Ltd., and co-author of “ Financial 
Futures Markers," to be published 
by McMillan in 1983. 


A potential hedger would there- 
fore be exposed to a significant 
amount of basis risk: the yield dif- 
ference betweea the short "and long 
maturity that may vaiy depending 
upon the slope of the* yield curve 
between the two points. In addi- 
tion, the hedger, and especially the 
short hedger (who sells contracts 
short against his cash position), is 
subject to the ultimate volatility at 
the long end of the maturity/yield 
spectrum. 


Perhaps more important is the 
henomenon equally difficult to 


8 percent of 20 years to maturity. 
Cash bonds with lives to call of 


Cash bonds with lives to call of 
less than 15 years are not deliver- 
able against it but bonds of longer 
maturity are. Therefore, the most 


phenomenon equally difficult to 
qualify' in the Eurobond market — 
that of bonds with early calls of 
sinking/ purchase funds tending to 
reduce their ostensible lives. In the 
former case especially, interest rate 
falls create an environment where- 
by the borrower may decide to call 
in the expensive issue and replace 
it with a lower cost or borrowing. 
If the call price is below the cur- 
rent market price of the bond, the 


issue mil tend to underperform the 
market. 

This dubious distinction is im- 
portant for two reasons. First, 
these bond yields will be calculat- 
ed ou a yield to call basis rather 
than as a yield to maturity. As a 
result, they will not be compatible 
with other longer-term maturities 
with no call or with low coupons 
trading at a discount Second, at 
these new yield levels, it is difficult 
to say whether they can be ade- 
quately hedged. 

A glance at the cluster of Euro- 
bonds maturing between 1989 and 
1995 shows that some 200 issues 
have early call provisions. Those 
issues with the highest coupons 
and call features have traded at a 
yield premium to the rest of the 
market. While some investors may 
purchase them on a total return 
basis, others will not purchase 
them because of those hefty premi- 
ums. 

Thus, in many cases- the long 
bond contract is not compatible 
with these sort of issues and even a 
partial hedge of less then 1:1 may 


not necessarily give appropriate 
cover. This leaves two other con- 
tracts in the futures arsenal to con- 
sider. 

The recently inaugurated 10- 
year futures contract would, at 
first glance appear to be the most 
appropriate instrument for hedg- 
ing Eurobonds. Its price tends to 
parallel the 10-year outstanding 
treasury issues. However, the 10- 
year contract has not yet proved 
successful with only the spot (near- 
est delivery) months being some- 
what actively uaded. 

The same is true of the inOst 
theoretically idea] of the treasury 
futures instruments — the 4/6-year 
notes. These have never become vi- 
able trading instruments. Unfor- 
tunately, for the Eurobond market 
this future appears destined for* 
oblivion. This has been unfor- 
tunate because most outstanding 
Eurobonds are in the medium- 


term range. 

This leaves only one other fu- 


tures instrument to consider, the 
Ginnie Mae modified pass-through 
collateralized deposit receipt, or 
CDR- This somewhat complex in- 
strument has been largely ignored 
because of its difficult structure. 
However, it possesses several fea- 
tures that make it akin to the most 
recent high coupon generation of 
Eurobonds. 

The Ginnie Mae is based upon 
an 8-percent security of 30 years 
maturity. They are not usually re- 
ferred to as braids because they are 
based upon a pool of single-family 
home mortgages originated by a 
mortgage banger. The pool is then 
deposited with a bank, and the 
agency, which was founded in 
1968, issues a debt security against 
iL 

Unlike most American bonds. 
Ginnie Maes pay interest monthly 
rather than semi-annually and thus 
the compounding factor tends to 
raise their yields above the nomi- 
nal coupon rate if stated on a semi- 


annual basis. The contract itself,, 
the collateralized deposit receipt, 
representing Ginnie Maes deposit- 
ed against the receipt, is properly 
called a principal maintenance 
contract since it uses an adjust- 
ment factor to determine how 
many nominal bonds of varying 
coupons must be delivered by a 
seller to satisfy contract require- 
ments. 

This is the same process used to 
determine the number of bonds 
needed to satisfy the terms of the 
long bond contract. However, one 
basic difference exists between the 
Ginnie Mae contract and the bond 
contract although' both are based 
upon 30-vcar ms>uumems. 

The Ginnie Mae assumes that 
the underlying pod of mortgages 
will be prepaid in 12 rather than 
extend out to 30 years. This pay- 
down is not. in stnet terms, an av- 
erage life of 12 years, but an' im- 
plied assumption that the mort- 
gages will have, on average, a 


shorter tile than initially uate& ( 
is this 12-year factor that ftal» s } 
these instruments somewhat j I 
to long-term Eurobonds. ^ [ 

Ginnie Maes also trade- of '' j ' 
yield spread above long-term tr*; ; 7' ■ 
uries, a differential noL dUtit£- ''-’ 0 . 
to the Eurtrfxmd-UKtsuTYr*?” iiiQrt ' 
Although Ifae agency, ik 

are fully backed by the irl*- 

ment. it is not considered tfirsanw ' 
credit and a differential -oTvBlVjnj 
degrees has always been eriddu. > 

Thus, these two features tajike'^ 
Ginnie Mae cash and future jidd^ 
compatible with Eurodollar bonds, 
more so than any other cafrem fi- 
nancial futures instrument. But the 
recent full, in interest rates aqd us 
attendant' problems haw nosed 
questions as to whether former or 
potential hedging posaWtLiie^are 
currently valid.. ■ .. 

As rates have fallen, the Gmnie 
Maes have lagged behind the price 

(Coating on FoBoiring Page) 



Around the world 


With the passage of time, our services only get better. 
Our global network lets us serve you quickly, efficiently. 
Whatever your banking need, 
choose Mitsui Trust 


^MITSUI TRUST 

>5/ THE MITSUI TfBUSrAMMONGCajJD. 


Head Office: 1-1, Nihonbashi-Muromachi 2-chome, Chuo-ku, Tokyo, 
Japan. Tel: 03-270-9511 Telex: J26397 Cable Address: TRUSTMtT TOKYO 
London Branch: 99 Blshopsgate. London EC2M 3XO, U.K. 

Tel: 01-638-0841 Telex: 888679 MTRUST G 

Cable Address: TRUSTMIT LONDON EC2 

Mitsui Trust Bank (Europe) SA: Avenue Louise, 287-Bte 5, 1050 

Brussels, Belgium. Tel: 02-6406850 Telex: 64720 MITBK B 

Cable Address: MTRUST BANK 

New York Branch: One World Trade Center. Suite 2365, New York. N Y. 10048. 

U.S A. Tel: 212-938-2750 Telex: 222401 MBCO UR 
Cable Address: TRUSTMfT NEWYORK 

Singapore Branch: Tower l 502/3, DBS Building. 6 Shenton Way, Singapore 0106. 
Singapore. Tel: 2208553 Telex: 23796 MITUITB RS 
Cable Address MITUITRUST SINGAPORE 

Los Angeles Representative Office: Crocker Plaza Buikfng. Smie 1990, 61 1 

West Sxth Street. LA.. California. U SA Tel: (213) 624-8937 

Telex- 910321 2981 MBCO LSA. Cable Address: TRUSTMIT LA 

SSto Paulo Representative Office: Awenida Pau&sia, 127* Edrficto Asafti 20 And. 

Cep-01310 S5o Paulo. S P. Brazil. Tel: 289-7883 Telex 1 1 34499 ASAH BR 

Sydney Representative Office: 16 th Level. OB A Centre. 60 Margaret Street. 

Sydney N SW.2000. Australia TuT 235-1 139 Telex 73067 MT8SYD AA 

Mitsui Trust Finance (Hong Kong) Limited: -15th Floor. Bank oi Canton Building. 

6 Des Vbeux Road. Central. Hong Kong. Tel 5-21 1 121 Telex: 63413 MTBHK HK 

Cable Address MTRUST FNHK 


Yield 

To Maturity 
In$ 


Yields on Ginnie Mae, Treasury and Long 
Eurodollar Bonds in 1982 


Long Eurodollar Yield ( Annual) 


17$ Ginnie Mae Yield (Semi-Annual) 

r 


14% Treasuries Maturing in 201 1 (Semi-Annual) ■ 


Average yean to maturity — 1175 Average call price — 1015 
Average We to first call— 5l75 Ai^rage coupon — 15.65 


Did you know? 

Our clients feel at home 
anywhere in the world. 


For the trade finance service that includes 
experts in major ports around the world, 
look to Bank of America, 




With Bank of America, you get trade finance services with a global 
advantage: our 90-nation banking network. It gives you firsthand 
knowledge of local markets and business requirements. On-the-spot 
experience with local trade problems and solutions. On-site Bank of 
America experts handling both ends of your trade transactions. And an 
account officer who manages your services worldwide. 

And that's only the start. You can get letters of credit negotiated 
and advised for your maximum protection. Bankers’ acceptances at 
market-reflective rates worldwide. Global foreign exchange services. 
And trade specialists with the contacts and experience to advise you 
on international finance opportunities— from the smallest export 
order to the most complex, multicurrency, import-export packages. 

For more information, contact the Branch Manager at your 
nearest Bank of America office. Give your world trade business tile 
competitive advantage of a world of trade finance experts . 


Look to the Leader. 1 


BANKof AMERICA 
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i V" Ifiisn ; . 
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^ ’’ Investment funds 

ih- ZNv ’^« act . 10 m ? ras «( 8P*m- 
.»>• wf*®** ITfti - «piteMn and scmriny since 
’■i f< e,J Ik *. *ff*«^VJ970fc Jaigcly as a re-. 

,: t’ ' 

•n^ « yr ft 

th- '■'’%■ ^ .iOTWWBenx __ _ 

- Iw„ f “~' ribas' losses -to its mostly private 

_ :aih a "iiavtstois in the aftennath (rf the 
^ 'f ' A, ih "dcdifleiir Wall Street prices, which 

* bepnua 1969/ 

. - "InVestcK opinion cm the Europe- 

; J; - in ia^^'Pan Comment, in the Middle East 
r; 1 probleL add m other countries thereafter 
•'. '? •*'«•■» finned progressively against in- 
,T r ‘ c, ^iJng^/ I r'- -vestment -frmds as an investment 
,A \j'ad‘ sp H< v nutlet, helped -along by continued 
Z 11 -* tv.\ c : imuMpiring equity and bond mar- 
-‘bets in the latter third of the 1970s 
-jikf the -first, two -years of the 
1950 s. The negative and at best 
. disinterested investor opinion has 
not been helped by the tightening 
of local fund laws in the various 
European jurisdictions, mirrored 
■ by so almost total regional frag- 
mentation of /the. investment fond 
mailed; in Europe. 


ers Are Seeking 
Divestiture Trend 


Distribution of Equity Funds 
And Fixed-Rate Funds in Europe 


EQUITY RJM3S 


FDCB3 RATE FUNDS 


Aggregate of Investment Fund Assets 
In Europe and the United States 
(As of Dec. 31. 1981) 


(ct 31 December 1981) 


. J SS*a 
^UedoBF, 


'Anno* 


The caahor is an executive director 

of European Banking Company, 
London. The views expressed are his 
private views and not necessarily 
those of the company. 


It is difficult to gauge whether 
the difference in the national regu- 
latory framework has been the 
principal cause for tins effective 
fragmentation, or whether the lade 
of determination by fund mana- 
gers to penetrate individual na- 
tional markets by virtue of a multi- 
national marketing approach has 
been the reason or both. There are 
a few. notable exceptions, such as 
the Dutch equity and bond funds. 
The overall market, however, has 
not been really accessible to trans- 
national placement erf investment 
funds, with the few contrary exam- 
ples being the exceptions confirm- 
ing the rule. 

During the last two years, with 
short-term interest rates at record 
levels up to 20 percent and equity 
and fixed rate markets heavily de- 
pressed as a result, investors have 
on a net basis divested themselves 
<rf investment funds on the Euro- 
pean Continent, giving serious 
concern to fund managers as to 
bow to reverse this process. Re- 
cently the pace of net redemption 
has slowed because at rapidly de- 
clining interest rates but it is still 
open whether investor preference 
win permit ever again a net posi- 
tive sales pattern to emerge in 
Continental Europe far equity and 
feed income oriented funds. 

It is interesting to note that Brit- 
ain, as the only country that seems 


to have liberalized the process in 
which funds (“unit trusts”) can be 
marketed on a direct client basis, 
provided they are insurance 
linked , has seen a very si gnifican t 
growth in the total net assets under 
unit trust management, with con- 
sistently positive net subscription 
levels over the last y fears. However, 
there are also clouds on the hori- 
zon in .Britain with regard to in- 
creasing government interference 
in onshore unit trust management 
in view of the Gower Recommen- 
dations, which win l e w d to a 
marked revision of the Prevention 
of Frauds Act, the merits of which 
are currently being debated. 

Investment fund sponsors have 
endeavored to counteract restric- 
tive legal barriers by setting up 
funds m offshore centers, such as 
the Channel Islands and the Cay- 
man Islands, among others. How- 
ever, this route does not provide 
an effective means of circumvent- 
ing onshore compliance with local 
regulatory frameworks and inves- 
tor audiences have been largely re- 
stricted to expatriates. The aggre- 
gate volumes channeled throu gh 
offshore centers into investment 
funds have remained small in com- 
parison to those in European do- 
mestic economies. 

The European Community 
Commission, as in many other 
fields, is aiming to harmonize in- 


Total Assets 

($000,000) 


Total Assets 
Per Capita($) 



($000,000) 

% 

($000,000) 

% 

Belgium 

145 

74.5- 

855 

8 5.5 

W.Germany 

3,577 

31.6 

7,732 

68.4 

France 

9,715 

64.4 

5,364 

35.6 

United Kingdom 

10,969 

97.3 

304 

2.7 

Italy 

1,250 

B3.1 

255 

16.9 

Netherlands 

3,696 

76.9 

1,112 

23.1 


Belgium 
W. Germany 
France 

United Kingdom 
Italy 

Netherlands 

U.S.A. 


Switzerland 


Sourcei European Federation of Investment Funds and Companies. 


1,000 
11J09 
15,079 
11,273 
1. 505 
4,808 
238,649 

cum money market funds 
52,427 

ex money market funds 
7,911 


100 

164 

280 

202 

27 

338 

1,071 

235 

1,250 


iflurm Europe an Fe d era t ion of Imv ilm e n l Fundi and Campania*. 


vestment trust laws within its 
member countries, and while this 
may lead to a new set of rules, it 
can nevertheless be hoped that it 
will lead to a more homogeneous 
regional approach to investment 
fund rules. As EC harmonization 
efforts take a long time to become 
practical reality, any tangible in- 
fluence toward better accessibility 
by individual funds to national 
markets must be considered a long 
time away. 

As a result of the existing re- 
gional fragmentation, many invest- 
ment funds on the Continent are 
neither profitable propositions for 
[he sponsors nor really for the 
investors, whose investment is sub- 
ject to disproportionately high 
charges. However, very little amal- 
gamation of investment groups has 
token place, as prestige considera- 


tions by the sponsors have pre- 
vailed over economic and investor 
interest considerations. The one 
notable exception has been Brit- 
ain, where consolidations of spon- 
soring groups have gathered pace, 
in the unit trust as well as the in- 
vestment fund fields. 

Only if distribution throughout 
Europe can take place on a truly 
transnational basis will economies 
of scale be possible, which in turn 
will render the concept of invest- 
ment funds palatable again to 
investors. It will also necessitate an 
increased scale of operation to cre- 
ate direct sales forces to bring the 
product directly to the investor’s 
door, thereby eliminating many of 
the unsavory investment proposals 
to which he is now subject by lack 
of educated and sound direct 
counseling. 


While it is not disputed that the 
stria rules in Europe for establish- 
ing and r unnin g investment funds 
have given positive protection to 
investors, other “unregulated" in- 
vestment activities, such as tax al- 
lowance schemes, forward com- 
modity and exchange dealing pro- 
grams and other notunainstream 
investment proposals to individu- 
als have caused losses to those 
investors who have not channeled 
tbeir funds through the more es- 
tablished banks and professional 
advisory groups. Sponsors of dubi- 
ous. investment schemes have not 
always been impeded by the exist- 
ing “investraenr regulatory frame- 
work. Regulatory authorities in 
European countries have looked 
with great reluctance at innovative 
approaches in the investment fund 
concept, such as money market 


funds and commodity funds, 
which are still not acceptable to 
most European onshore superviso- 
ry authorities. This is in contrast to 
the continued growth of the invest- 
ment fund concept in the United 
States, where investment funds, or 
“mutual funds," can be distribut- 
ed. once they are registered with 
the Securities Exchange Commis- 
sion, to a 240-million audience 
without any local restrictions. The 
recent phenomenal rise of money 
market funds and commodity 
funds in the United States has 
shown the positive approach that 
the SEC. and. in the case of the 
former, the Federal Reserve Bank 
have taken to innovative concepts 
in the investment fund field. The 
investor has been allowed to bene- 
fit from such innovation without 
undue government interference. 


The aim of the investment fund 
concept must be that, while it may 
not guarantee the “top dollar" in 
performance compared to any se- 
rious and specialized financial ad- 
vice, the investor will not be de- 
frauded of his monies invested, 
and inherent market and other 
risks will have been properly ex- 
plained to him. 

The investor might be better 
served if investment fund sponsors 
define their ethics and regulations 
more by virtue of self-imposed dis- 
cipline than by fragmented and su- 
perimposed local government reg- 
ulations creating artificial regional 
borders that are more and more ar- 
bitrary and meaningless when 
looked at from the vantage point 
of international flow of funds seek- 
ing an investment haven. 
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Eurobonds Offer Investors Seeking Balanced Portfolio a Variety of Currencies as Market Expands 
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By Richard Rac 

L ONDON — “And Which cur- 
rency would you recom- 
mend?" Over the past decade, this 
question has become routine 
among seasoned investors when 
discussing investment strategy 
with their bankers. The link be- 
tween currencies and interest rates 
has increased since the abandon- 
ment erf the Brettou Wood Agree- 
ment and the free floating of major 
world currencies. 

Investors no longer demand 
only advice cm credit quality and 
income returns for fixed-interest 
investments in their domestic capi- 
tal market but also seek assistance 
on the choice of currencies. Be- 
cause of the gyrations in interest 
rates over the last 10 years, curren- 
cies have gained an increasingly 
important role in construction erf a 
balanced investment portfolio. In 
this environment, Eurobonds be- 
came the ideal instruments lo ful- 
fill the needs of investors. 

The range of currencies avail- 
able in the . Eurobond market 
comes dose to matching the Varie- 
ty of investment instruments on 
offer and the type of borrowers 
- that make then available. Since 
- the inception, of tins market .tfce 
choice of currency for investors 
and borrowers has increased nota- 
bly and reflects the enormous 
growth of the market 
The founding unit, the Europe- 
an Unit of Account has over the 
past 20 years undergone changes 
that mirror the altered market en- 
vironment and needs of borrower 
and leader alike. At the same time, 
the addition- oT- new currencies or 
even creation of substitutes for 
.standard . cuneacy-denominated 
bmids has enabled this freethmk- 
ing and freewheeling market to ex- 
, pand at a rate no one could have 
envisaged in the early 1960s. 

Unquestionably the dominant 
role belongs to the dollar, which 
oyer the last 20 years has carved 
itself more than 75 percent of the 
r 'market which now totals . more 
i than $150 billion. It remains the 
t only -true international currency 
I anil of the Eurobond market In 
. contrast to the gamut of national 
currencies- available. Eurodollar 
bonds have not been subject to 
central bank controls or coordmat- 
ed with domestic fiscal policies, 
p tut were subjected to the influenc- 
es of open market forces only. : 
Freedom from governmeatal. in- 

Interest Rate 
Futures: Tool 

(Gmtfa aed from Preceding fage) 
appreciation witnessed by the 
frrasnry bonds. The prepayment 
option of mortgage holders has put 
something of a damper on these 
■securities as caH provision^ have 
obne to the long Eurobonds. A 
mortgage holder would presuma- 
bly. attempt to renegotiate . the 
terms of the high-interest mortgage 
dten this begins to occur on a 
scale, the pool of mortgages 
bqgin to dimmish: 

Ginnie Maes and Eu- 
bonds are certainly differ- 
jftu ammnic by their nature, invttr 
f*br reaction' to the two is similar. 
^And whfle the domestic, mortgage 
Jjrfiaiket and the Eurodollar bond 
aar «H- appear to have little in.: 
c °uun6a except sensitivity to Lnter- 
j est rate movements, structural sim- 
: uantics ironically ma te then some- 



lo cohcfusion, based upon ifl- 
Hriunents available, it appears that 
J* ®anie Mae future is best sirit- 
« for hedging the . longer end of 
™ wobond market. Regrettably, 
no suitable individual instrument 
to hedge the .medium Euro- 
P°nd. maturities- unless . one at- 
Wts a hedging: mix of T-bill 
“afracts-and longbcmd contracts, 
a strategy fraught with rid: be- 
**ose of tbe ddicate nature of the 
J^a carve slope. However, recent 
fterest-rate . deandopments . . must 
“riarnly be taken-into account, be- 
~ use both types of security have 
»nenily • fallen into a separate 
■ 4a class of their own. 


fluences has enabled the Eurodol- 
lar sector to show a creativeness 
unmatched in any other capital 
market of the world. The introduc- 
tion of straight, convertible, zero 
coupon, floating-rate note, war- 
rant, retractable and dual currency 
issues can all be traced back to this 
currency sector and has to date 
been imitated only on a restricted 
scale by others. 

The growth of the market is also 
reflected in the size of transac- 
tions, which m the first 10 years 
rarely exceeded 550 minion, a unit 
that at present is likely to be the 
minimum amount contemplated 
by any borrower. Major dollar 
offerings are now measured in 
fractions of billions of doHars, 
with the weekly total of primary 
debt frequently lopping one bil- 
lion. 

Just as die new issue amounts 
have changed over the years, the 
coupon rates fluctuated dramati- 
cally in line with the interest pat- 
tern. The peak in .the Eurodollar 
interest rates was readied in 1982 
when Mexico became the first bor- 
rower to pay 18% percent, Which 
was for its last bond issue to 
precede its debt rescheduling ef- 
forts last August The lows can be 
traced back to the late 1960s, when 
coupons were still in single digits 
and prime names were able to bor- 
row genuinely long at rates of 
around 6 percent. 

Interestingly enough, the quality 
of issuers has varied little. The 
market really expanded after the 
introduction of interest equaliza- 
tion tax in the United States in 
1964, and attracted initially first- 
and second-class U.S. corporate 
names. Genuine thzrd-rate corpo- 
rations and less developed country 
borrowers were never really able to 
gain a foothold in the Eurobond 
markets, as retail investors re- 
mained nnwflfihg to provide funds 
for them and offerings from this 
type of borrower tended to take on 
;ihe fern of private placements 
amon^feriksorbe^ie thinly dis- 

Times have changed but not the 
ultimate purpose of the Eurobond 
market, which was established to 
cater far the growing investment 
needs of expatriate funds in search 
of anonymity and fiscal freedom. 
The multinational background of 
this capital pool inevitably pro- 
duced the wide variety of currency 
options that is now available. 

The second most powerful cur- 
rency unit in the bond market is 
the Deutsche mark, closely rivaled 
by the Swiss Franc. In both cur- 
rencies, central banks retained 
strict contrail over the new issue 
volume and type of borrower, as 
well as the timing of launch 
through a well-publicized queue 

r an, and ai no time surrendered 
new is&e flow to the influenc- 
es of the open market. 

The importance erf Deutsche 
mark bands has varied, reflecting 
the strength of the currency in the 
international currency markets, 
but like all other alternatives, they 
remained inextricably linked to the 
fortunes of the dollar. A similar in- 
fluence was exerted on the Swiss 
franc bond market but to a much 
milder extent. 

The very efficient Dutch capital 
market inevitably spawned a Euro- 
sector. albeit only for privately 
placed- issues erf short maturity. 
Again, full control over the flow of 
transactions has been retained by. 
ihe Dutch central bank, winch 
over the last five years has also 
permitted more and more foreign ' 
borrowers into tbe public domestic 
market. These three European cur- 
rencies, which, together with the 
dollar, form tbe main currency 
content of the Eurobond market, 
have worked in close unison with 
each other and, therefore, Fall un- 
der the DM block heading. 

In tbe second tier of this multi- 
currency Eurobond pool are cur- 
rency units , that during the past 
years have rivaled the DM-block 
in importance but have lacked its 
consistency- Among these are the 
yen, which over the last 10 yeans 
has only been permitted by the 
Ministry of Finance to play an in- 
ternational role in the Euro/Aaan 
bond market. The Canadian dol- 


tisting for these Euro! 
has at the same time seen a 


lax, sterling and the French franc 
feature among those that fall into 
this more volatile but nevertheless 
important section of the Eurobond 
market. 

Tbe French franc has lost im- 
portance since the Socialist victory 
in 1981 and the imposition of ex- 
change controls. Sterling's appeal, 
in particular to borrowers, ties in 
the fact that interest rates were 
moving in dose tandem with those 
in the United States and that fund- 
ing opportunities of up to 30 years 
could be fo'ezd. a feat unmatched 
in any other capital market. With a 
possible weakening of the British 
pound, this appeal to borrowers is 
apparent, although the flow of 
transactions remains well con- 
trolled by tbe Bank of England. 

Other strong currencies in this 
second-tier sector indude the Lux- 
embourg franc, which throughout 
the development of the Eurobond 
market has presented itself as the 
main rival to London in respect of 
bonds and 

re- 
markably liquid capital market de- 
velop. The attractions of the Lux- 
embourg franc were particularly 
underscored by the weakening of 
the Belgian franc last year, which 
increased the possibility of the cre- 
ation of a genuinely independent 
Luxembourg franc, currently only 
available through fixed interest 
securities. 

Lastly, the emergence of the Eu- 
ropean Currency Unit, the ECU, 
the official currency of the Europe- 
an Community, as a major unit 
was an impressive feature of 1981 
The growth of this currency basket 
owes a lot to the emergence of a 
true interbank market in the ECU, 
pioneered by the Luxembourg 
banking community with the 
strong assistance of the French 
banks. The increased liquidity in 
rhis currency unit and the genuine 
currency characteristics tbe ECU 
irired during the past year 
immensely in the expansion 
of the ECU bond sector. 

Looking at many other less im- 
portant currencies that offer them- 
selves to investors, the list grows 
alarmingly long. Starting with one- 
time performers, few investors will 
look upon the Lebanese pound as 
a currency unit that could have al- 
ternative appeal to tbe ones men- 
tioned above. On tbe other hand, 
(he Kuwaiti dinar market did at- 
tract some well-known borrowers 
but did not find too many takers 
among non-Arab investors. 

With a new-jssue moratorium 
currently in operation, only older 
issues present themselves to inves- 
tors with an inkling of hope for a 
recovery in the fortunes of mem- 
bers of tbe Organization of Petro- 
leum Exporting Countries. Other 
occasional offerings denominated 
in Australian dollars are to be 
found in the market, alas with set- 
tlement through the mighty dollar 
and a very restricted after-market 
potential. Similarly, the November 
prem i ere offering of a New Zea- 
land doflar-denominated bond en- 
countered strong investment resist- 
ance because of the lade of foreign 
exchange facilities in this currency 
and the necessity to operate 
through the doDar. 

Infrequent .use has also been 
made by foreign borrowers of the 
Belgian franc, Austrian schilling, 
Singapore dollar and Danish 
krone. In all instances these cur- 
rencies have not truly acquired the 
Euro-status the Norwegian .krone 
strived to attain during the last 
two years. Hie relaxing erf tbe 
Norwegian capital market rules 
tentatively opened tbe door for 
foreign investors to a potentially 
strong currency. Initially, issues 
were only for Norwegian bor- 
rowers, but in 1982 the rules were 
further eased to accommodate 
supranational and foreign bor- 
rowers. This certainly is a new Eu- 
robond sector, with solid support 
from the international investment 
community. 

Last but not least, a thought 
should be spared for the currency 
baskets that have come and gone 
and are occasionally revived when 
either the dollar or the DM lack 
investment appeal. The first Euro- 
pean Currency Unit with a gold 


link soon lost its attractiveness to 
borrowers when gold started its 
meteoric rise in the 1970s and was 
replaced at the beginning of the 
1980s by the official accounting 
unit of me European Community, 
which has, as mentioned earlier, 
proved to be a complete success. 

Of the other currency baskets, 
the Special Drawing Right was 
used with limited success and 
gained little strength from the re- 


duction in (he currency compo- 
nents. Tbe currency components 
were cut from 1 S to five on Janu- 
ary 1. 1981. 

The Eurco was another short- 
lived currency- cocktail for which 
there was only a limited possible 
application. 

The dominant borrowers in cur- 
rency baskets have to date bom 
supranational and sovereign bor- 
rowers. So far, few corporates have 


been willing to commit ihemselves. 

Whichever way the Eurobond 
cocktail has been shaken, the re- 
sulting mix has always been 
strongly dollar flavored, with a 
frothy lopping of other currencies. 
Some very limited attempts to link 
petrol prices, gold and silver pro- 
ductions to bond deals failed to in- 
spire investment confidence and 
subsequently fell into oblivion. 
The Eurodollar is currently the 


only truly independent currency 
unit and will therefore still form 
the foundation of the Euromarket 

The true driving force of tbe Eu- 
robond market has undoubtedly 
been the dollar held offshore. 

These Eurodollars, which are in- 
distinguishable from the "genuine 
greenback" other than for their 
tax-free status, were instrumental 
in turning this capital market into 


the fourth largest fixed-interest 
capital center after London. New 
York and Tokyo. 

The accent of freedom of choice 
and anonymity of investor has 
been the other ingredient that 
helped the dramatic expansion 
over the last 20 yean. This spirit 
will continue to attract new funds 
and may ultimately lead to the Eu- 
robond market becoming the 
world's No. I capital market. 


Your key to the Euromarket: 

DG BANK INTERNATIONAL 
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As your partner in the Euromarket DG BANK 
INTERNATIONAL offers complete services in cor- 
porate and project financing, international syndi- 
,cated loans, underwriting of international bond 
issues and private placements, bond dealings, 
money market and foreign exchange operations, 
deposit transactions, and bullion dealing. 

With total assets of Flux 115.7 billion (US $2.7 
billion) and an equity capital of Flux 3.7 billion in- 
cluding a subordinated parent company loan, we 
are a Euromarket subsidiary of DG BANK, one of 


the leading financial institutions in the Federal 
Republic of Germany which acts as centra! bank 
and liquidity manager for a system of more than 
3.900 local banks, nine regional banks and a 
number of specialized institutions. 

At the end of 1981, DG BANK'S consolidated 
assets exceeded DM 64 2 billion (US $28.5 billion) 
while the consolidated assets of the system 
headed by our parent bank totalled DM 370 billion 
(US $164 billion). 

DG BANK INTERNATIONAL 3, Boulevard 


Joseph II, Borte Postale 661, L-2016 Luxembourg, 
Telephone: 449031 (general), 475851 (forex), 
Telex: 1878 (general), 2647 (credit) dgbki lu. 
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Giant steps 
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The Next Phase for LIFFE: 



Financial Futures to the General Public 


In the economic world, size alone does not make a giant, although Mitsubishi Bank certainly qualifies in that respect. But more 
important than size Is direction, Mitsubishi stays ahead of today's uncertain world economy with three other giant steps, all in 
the right direction. First, Mitsubishi has close contacts with many Independent think tanks (In addition to one of our own) to 
ensure a more precise vision of future economic trends. Second, we keep in touch with the world with the latest electronic 
banking equipment — automatic and computerized — which handles two million transactions in an average day. Third, with 
our choice of personnel, all highly trained men who observe and evaluate the changes In financial trends not only in the complex 
Japanese market but in 18 countries around the world. So that people In Germany who want to invest In .Canada, or Americans 
who are interested in Asia, can get data and advice from their nearest ▲ 

Mitsubishi man. Regardless of the size of their investment Today's new A mHTC&l IDICUI p njkji# 

world requires new action on a mammoth scale. Giant steps. Share them iWI 119 UDI9VI I D#%IM Im 

with Mitsubishi Bank. They're the best way to get where you want to go. MM Beginning another century of service 
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London, Libra Bank in London, Australian International Finance Corporation in Melbourne, Thai-Mltsubishi investment Corporation in Bangkok, Diamond Lease (Hong Kong), Liu Chong 
Hng Bank in Hong Kong, P.T. Indonesian Investments international in Jakarta, Ayala Investment & Development Corporation in Manila, Amanah-Chase Merchant Bank in Kuala Lumpur 


By Brendan Brown 

L ONDON — The London In- 
ternational Financial Futures 
Exchange, is now at that unnerv- 
ing stage of development through 
which many innovatory products 
pass on thetr way to eventual suc- 
cess or failure. 

The futures contracts that 
LIFFE has started to trade .have 
not proved to be that rare type of 
innovation that spontaneously 
takes off; the only recent example 
of instant success in the futures in- 
dustry has been for the stock index 
contract traded at the Chicago 
Mercantile Exchange and the New 
York Futures Exchange since the 
summer. Yet, there has been suffi- 
cient interest in trading the ne^ in- 
struments to encourage numbers 
of LIFFE to believe that it is 
north persevering. 

After months of preparation, 
and th e fanf are of the initial open- 
ing, LIFFE members must now 
embark on the long slog of market- 
ing the new product to the general 
public. Trading between members 
themselves, which is an especially 


high proportion of business turn- 
in the eai 


over in tbe early stages of most fu- 
tures markets’ existence, cannot 
net income for the mem- 
in aggregate. 

Chicago’s International Mone- 
tary Market faced a similar chal- 
lenge after its first few weeks of 
operation in 1977; nerves were 
probably less strained, however, as 
the initial co mmitment of mem- 
bers was small. The Chicago mar- 
ket was set up as a subdivision of 
the -mercantile exchange with a 
large proportion of the seats being 
allocated simply to exchange mem- 
bers; only a small part of the mer- 
cantile exchange's trading floor 
was allotted at first to the new fi- 


second-Uer banks have found it 
cheaper to cover interest-rate ex- 
posure by writing Eurodollar fu- 
tures contracts than by dealing in 
the shrinking Eurodollar interbank 
market 

Yet Li fee’s successful attack 
on the Chicago market's position 
in the Eurodollar futures market 
does not represent a major con- 
quest. Interest rate futures trading 
in Chicago is concentrated on 
Treasury bills and, to a much less- 
er extent, on futures contracts for 
domestic certificates of deposit, 
which enjoy avenue trading- vol- 
umes of around 20,000 and 5,000 
respectively. Chicago dealers point 
to the high ratio of open interest to 
trading volume in the Eurodollar 
contracts, indicating that it is used 
primarily for hedging rather than 
speculative purposes. But it is 
speculators trading in and out of 
the market over short periods of 
time that is essential to generating 
turnover and liquidity on futures 
exchanges. 

Officials of LIFFE play down 
the appeal that the new market 
may have for speculators. In part 
• this is for political reasons; stress- 
ing the hedging rat her t han the 
speculative uses of LIFFE was use- 
ful in obtaining various approvals 
from regulatory bodies. The expe- 
rience of the futures industry in 
the United Stales confirms the im- 
portance of good public relations 
with the authorities. Even the 
Chcicago market's rivals recognize 
that it has been one of Chicago's 


.efficiently nm political machines, 
veil -positioned contracts to 


with well -posit 

facilitate the. gaining of consents 


nanni.i) futures trading. 

LIFFE” s la unching has been 
bolder than the Chicago market A 
self-contained marketplace with a 
potential for handling a volume of 
business greater than currently en- 
joyed by the Chicago market has 
been constructed in the Royal Ex- 
change Building which has been 
refurbished at considerable cost 
over tbe past year. 

In its first month, LIFFE has 
traded two currency futures con- 
tracts, in British pounds and 
Deutsche marks, and one interest 
rate futures contract, in three- 
month- Eurodollar deposits. Trad- 
ing volume in each currency has 
fallen Far below ljOQQ on most 
days, with business in the 
Deutsche mark contract being es- 


for new developments. 

Dealers on Chicago's Interna- 
tional Monetary Market estimate 
that speculative business may ac- 
count for as much as 75 percent of 
total trade effected by the public 
Indirect evidence supports this es- 
timate. The most actively traded 
currency contract is that for the 
Swiss franc, a currency in which 
there can be little hedging interest 
from U-S. corporations; yet the 


Swiss franc is particularly volatile 
3 Liar, and so it 


excites 


peciajjy disappointing. 
In the 


Hypo-Bank 

royal client service means speed 

and mobility in international 

finance. 
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Success in international financing is often a matter of 
speed and mobility. Hypo-Bank goes to great lengths to 
put time on your side in arranging finance of all sizes 
and complexities. 

Speed and mobility in international financing are 
typical examples of Hypo-Bank royal client treatment, a 
tradition that dates back to 1835 when we were estab- 
lished in Munich by King Ludwig I of Bavaria. 

Backed by consolidated assets of more than DM 89 
billion and 147 years of experience, we are flexible 
enough to respond quickly to almost any financing 
requirement. Our position as a major force in domestic 
issues and immediate access to the Euromarket via our 
Luxembourg subsidiary make us a strong reliable 
partner. 

Through our network of subsidiaries, branches in 
London and New York, affiliates, representative offices, 
partnership in ABECOR, and a mobile team of banking 
professionals, we offer services worldwide. 

To learn more about Hypo-Bank’s international 
financing capabili- ^ 

ties, get .in touch - \QQ? 

with us at: 

Theatinerstrasse 11 
D-8000 Munich 2 
Tel.: (089) 2366-1 
Tx: 05 286 525-27 


e Oucago market, average 
daily trading volume during Octo- 
ber has Tanged from around. 7,000 
for Swiss francs, 4,000 for 
Deutsche marks, Japanese yen, 
and Canadian dol lars, to 2.000 for 
British pounds. LIFFE’s Eurodol- v ' 
lar contract has enjoyed dally trad- 


ing volume usually in a 1,500 to 
3.500 


range, against 1,000 to 2^00 
for Chicago’s Eurodollar contract. 
Crisis in the Eurodollar market, set 
off. by debt rescheduling and 
moratoriums in Latin Amer ica, 
has been good news for LIFFE, as 


against the dol 
speculative interest 

Out of the various courses of- 
fered this year by the Chicago mar- 
ket on the use of futures, that on 
chart-reading and technical analy- 
sis of price fluctuations was heavi- 
ly oversubscribed, while those on 
hedging techniques were less in de- 
mand. Tbe message from Chicago 
is clear: the most fertile ground for 
business is among speculators 
rather than hedgers. 

D evelop ing speculative business 
on LIFFE will be a more daunting 
task than it was on the Chicago 
market There is no tradition 
among the British of widespread 
interest in speculative trading on 
futures markets. Private wraith- 
holdings are generally smaller and 
the total size of the potential mar- 
ket of futures is much smaller in 
Britai n than in the United States. 

If LIFFE is to generate the vol- 
ume of trade enjoyed by Chicago, 
members must market the con- 
tracts throughout Western Europe. 


In this regard, the low representa- 
tion of members from Continental 
Europe is unpromising. Moreover, 
many members would be cautious 
about accepting business from 
German speculators, given that fu- 
tures trading is treated by German 
law as gaming and debts incurred 
are unenforceable. 

Tbe hedging uses of the cur-, 
rency contracts ore potentially 
greatest for the small-sized corpo- 
ration. Typically these have a cred- 
it relationship only with one or 
two banks, and so they do not 
have access to competitive 
tion in the traditional e» 
market. Even the practice of 
mg a two-way quote oilers a small 
corporation little protection, as tbe 
bank is normally aware of the na- 
ture of its business and whether it 
is likely to be a buyer or seller of 
foreign exchange. But the market- 
ing costs are high of reaching the 
small business man and demon- 
strating to him bow. under the 
open outcry system of trading in 
the futures market, his foreign ex- 
change business would be affected 
in a competitive environment. 
Moreover, banks themselves may 
be resistant to their small custom- 
ers transferring foreign exchange 
business elsewhere: 

Chicago's market had a head 
start in developing hedge business, 
in that many small corporations in 
the Midwest were already using 
the 'Mercantile Exchange to hedge 
agricultural price fluctuations. 
Their coranuxiity broker could 
readily interest them .in hedging 
currencies also and so enjoy the 
economy of having more business 
to transact on tbe same trading 
floor. Complementary business is 
especially prominent in Canadian 
dollars, where some 50 percent of 
orders come from corporations in 
the grain trad e. The sterilized con- 
ditions of LLFFE’s marketplace, 
sealed off from commodities trad- 
ing; are unhelpful for business pro- 
motion. 

Interest rate contracts, like those 
of currency, have a hedging appeal 
that is greatest for the small busi- 
ness. The large corporation, whose 
shares are widely held, does not 
have much incentive to hedge in- 
terest-rate risks. In contrast, the 
owner of a small corporation, that 
invests in, say, a construction 
project extending over many years, 
exposes his total portfolio to the 
risk that interest rates win rise, so 
inflicting on him a severe opportu- 
nity cost This risk can be hedged 
by taking a short position in inter- 
est rate futures contracts or by ob- 
taining Jong- term fixed rate 
finance. The former strategy has 
the advantages of avoiding high 
negotiation and commission costs 
or the acceptance of burdensome 
loan covenants. Indeed, owners of 
construction and development 


currency futures and .the Eurodol- 
lar futures markets, the refa$nt 
cash markets to arbitrage are 
interbank markets in foadgn"rf- 
change and in EurodbUars. respire 
lively. Arbitra ge is alrcady,Jr«§| 
efficient on LIFFE than v oa « 
Chicago exchange dining As «$:m| 
days, due to to e active nanief na- 
tion in LIFFE of banks. wbtcb^ 
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contrasts - with their detachment 
until recently from the 
'market - 
The banks' early par 
by direct membership , m 



may be a mixed Messing: 
they increase flic efficiency of \ 
trage. they arc indikdy to be to- 
gressive in bringing outside castfan 
to the market “Locals," weti-capi- - 
taliz ed in dependent floor tiadni 
in LIFFE have Kttle scopeto 
arbitrage profit, unlike their Chica- 
go counterparts, who can play the 
sale-and-rmurchase market. -for 
Treasury Bills- in: New Y6rfc 
against the Treasury BUI. 'futures'- 
market in Chicago. - - . • 

Viewed from Chicago, Unifo 
has been unduly bold to make * 
frontal attack on it by launchihg 
almost identical xomracts in cur- 
rencies and Eurodollars. .Traders 
are skeptical about whether (He 
predominantly corporate or m^ti- 
tutional members of LIFFE >31 
demonstrate the same &fciQs as (fie 
high proportion of loads;’’ many 
of whom are in their thir d g fanp V 
tion, on Chicago's futuresmarksti; 
Even tbe much spoken about tiffie- 
zooe advantage of London £& 
proved somewhat illusory; uados 
in London are unwilling to utix 
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r ederal funds rate opens eartyihy. 
what is their afternoon, v >. . 

The delay in introd ucing agtti- 
edged contract into LIFFE, .attpb-i 
uted to a technical bitch in arrow- 
ing for physical delivery of b eam 
through the Clearing Houserdoos 
not awake sympathy in a city that 
houses a long-established ; and 
highly liquid braid furores market: 
at its Board of Trade. On ihcCfej- . 
cago market, there is even some 
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apprehension that the golden ds^s 


of speculative business may __ 
over, as the heavy costs, (Greet and 
indirect, of futures trading mtfrn 
that only one outsider .-.in dpt 
makes significant gains, leaving 
many disenchanted customers. 

In London. Chicago's negativity 
appears premature. New contracts 
are yet to be listed; and there* is 
optimism about the business po- 
tential of the short-term sterling 
interest rate futures contract, 
which started trading on Nov.*4, 
and: the gilts contract: which. was. 


eventually launched Nov.- !8.-Aa TF v 


companies have been an important 
"te Chicago 


business segment in the 
interest rate futures markets. 


Arbitrage with the cash market 
is usually vital to liquidity creation 
in the futures markets and it also 
provides floor trades with an ad- 
ditional source of income. For the 


extensive marketing effort’ -for all 
contracts lies ahead. There is al- 
ways the possibility of a long 
draWn-om sterling crisis thal 
would stir up welcome retad spec- 
ulative business in -Britain itself. 
But tbe condusion .that the 
will be more difficult fra UFI 
than it was for Chicago is hand to 
refute. 


The author u the currency econo 
nasi at Philtips & Drew. • 


MARKET NEWSLETTERS 


(Continued from Page 13S) 
the markets better than Low,” said 
Maurice Annand of Credit Lyon- 
nais. “And I'm pleased to see they 
have stopped using terms like ‘as 
exclusively foreshadowed’ and 
*watch this space,’ ” Mr. Annand 
said, referring to Mr. Low’s 
tongue-in cheat style, which ap- 
pears to have irritated as many 
people as it has amused. 

But there is no denying Mr. 
Low’s flair. “His arrogance was 
irksome but be kept us on. our toes 
— and he was never duU,” a Brit- 
ish banker recalled. Mr. Low’s de- 
parture from the field — listening 
to bankers’ stories one could say 
“battlefield” — has diluted Inter- 
national Insider’s appeal, accord- 
ing to some bankers. Moreover, it 
seems he negotiated the sale of the 
newsletter just as newspapers were 
increasing their coverage of capital 
markets. “He got out at the right 
time.” said Ian Kerr of Kidder 
Peabody. “What tbe markets need 
is less gossip and more analysis, 
more research." Mr. Goodxick- 
Clark was phlegmatic: “We’re 
holding our own and even adding 
subscribers.” As for Mr. Low’s ap- 
peal to readers: “His acerbic style 
cut both ways. You win some, you 
lose some. Ivs early days for us.” 

Mr. Hemam's approach to mar- 
ket information stems from his ex- 


“A few weeks ago, Hemain 
wrote that the Ivory Coast was a 
candidate for rescheduling and he 
upset a lot of people,” the syndica- 
tion head of a U.S. bank said. “It 
stopped a deal we had in its tracks. 
We got it going again only when 
we managed to get another view 
across.” Mr. Hemain was unregen- 


perience as London correspondent 
for Agence Economique et Finan- 
Id French daily 
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BAYERISGHE HVPOTHEKEN- UNO WECHSEL-BANK 
AKTIENGESELLSCHAFT 
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Modem 3$anhin*y in (he fined dloijaf dletdidon 


Agence Economic 
ciere, a fairiy solid 
newspaper devoted to the “journal 
of record” school of financial jour- 
nalism. His approach has succeed- 
ed with Agefi Internationa] Fi- 
nancing Review. 

From a four-page record of 
bond issues in 1974, Agefi has ex- 
panded to 30 pages and includes: a 
commentary on U.S. leading indi- 
cators and New York sentiment, 
details of syndicated bank loans, a 
‘spreads' league table; extensive 
country reports, new issues in the 
various sectors of the international 
bond markets and details of float- 
ing-rate notes, certificates of de- 
posit and private placements. Such 
comprehensive information does 
not come cheaply; subscribers pay 
£650 a year (£600 in London). The 
subscription price also buys one or 
two cartoons per issue inevitably 
aimed at market cognoscenti — 
and a smattering oF advertising, 
mostly tombstones. The occasional 
flurry of political comment — it 
ranges from homily to invective — 
completes the mix. It is bulky and 
potent. 


taut. “We reflect market views, he 
maintained. “Anyway, he had two 
months to syndicate that deal, and 
if it wasn't completed then it 
shows there was something wrong 
with it.” 

Bui the newsletters are not en- 
tirely free from the influence of 
market participants, according to 
Mr. Hemain. “Gosh, some people 
try very hard to manipulate us," he 
grimaced. “You would be 
surprised how many borrowers, es- 
pecially Latin American ones, an- 
nounce their glorious market 
achievements late on Friday night, 
just at the time they think we are 
under pressure and will not be able 
to check their claims or get other 
opinions. They axe mistaken, but 
very deeply.” 

Criticism is, perhaps, as good a 
measure as any when assessing a 
publications’ impact on its readers. 
Certainly, Mr. Hemain attracts 
much of it himself for allowing his 
own views to permeate otherwise 

hard, industrially harvested infor- 
mation. “He does make a fool of 
himself from time to time,” said 
Mr. Kerr. “He writes these flowery 
eulogies on certain of his banking 
friends, particularly French ones, 
as if they were central bankers. A 
few weeks ago he described one of 
them as the Uncrowned King.' ” 
Mr. Hemain shrugged the criticism 
aside. “I don't care. Some people 
are more original and more inter- 
esting than others — and more 
than some central bankers." 


But it was Mr. Hemam's stance 
on the Falkland Island s conflict- 
that drew most criticism from his 
readers. Under the heading "A 
Comedy of Errors,” be lashed out ■ 
at the British prime minister and. 
British bankers: “The Margaret 
Thatcher decision to involve not 
only what remains of tbe British 
fleet but also the whole of the Eu- 
romarket in order to cover up her 
error in not foreseeing the Argen- 
tine willingness to recuperate the 
Malvinas Islands is an unaccept- 


Many bankers would withheld 
their thanks for Mr. Hemam’s po- 
litical sorties, yet they are qrndfln 
express thirir admiration loir the 
amount of information he gathers 
and disseminata each week. A 
typical assessment comes ' from 
Carl Srodt of Barclays. Merchant 1 
Bank who said be regards Agefi a? 
“very authoritative” on thekubj&l 
of new issues, “It brings us up in 


date rai certain aspects at the mar- 
ia find ir 


able migi 


gudgmatt.” Storming on. 
he wrote; “The international bank-: 
ing community will remember that 
none of the chairmen of the large 


Less easily ignored by his read- 
era are Mr. Hemain’s sorties into 


UJC. banks, which have earned so 
much. money from their Euromar- 
ket _ activities, have said a word 
against the present absurd and ob- 
selete actions." 

Mr. Hemain conceded that .tbe 
reaction was very strong “not only 
from the UJC. but also from the 
U.S. and elsewhere." One of his 
sternest critics was the managing 
director of European Banking 
Company, Stanislas Yassukovich. 
“Many people thought it offen- 
sive,” be said. “Hemain lives and 
works in the United Kingdom yet 
he insisted on referring to tbe Mal- 
vinas and on misinterpreting atti- 
tudes in the City of London. As. 
for his criticism of politicians us- 
ing the Euromarkets to exert eco- 
nomic pressure, be seems ignorant 
of the argument that says financial 
journalists should limit their excur- 
sions into political comment” 

“Rubbish,” snapped Mr. 
Hemain. “In a country of three 
million unemployed, I generate 
work for 30. people. I have never 
felt I'm a guest here. If that is a 
basis for limiting comment, then I 
could easily -move my operation 
elsewhere. While I remain, the 
‘host' can thank me.” 


kei, and we can find infdnnatiSn 
on issues, where we may not Jw* 
received telexed details from tifc is- 
suer.” - ;,v.. 

Howevei. some bankeas bdievt 
that AgdS might — like .interac- 
tional Insider ■ — find ii-difficiili to 
sustain high subscription raterSn 
the face of extended ne 
coverage and the arrival 
proved cxm^Hiterized infpriria 
systems designed for primary mar- 
kets. Mr. Hemain agreed with die 
point about computers. “Meat: arid 
more the markets will rely on com- 
puterized data. That is why. we win 
be .concentrating more and', mqre 
on comment in depth. We Will sw 
try to cover the markets in dcML 
but the interpretation of dala,vpll 
beiiKaeasmglyiibporlajaL” 

^ Bankers will .' te honing -he gets 
the balance right. In their view in- 
terpretation and conuncn i are am 

always compatible with Mr, 
Hemain. But few of them woqld. 
deny his contribution to the inter- 
national bond markets and to the 
.area of syndicated .bank. loag*. c 
“The best definition of a private 1 
placement is ‘one which has mk 
appeared fa the Agefi 
newsletter,”* said Credit Lyon- 
nais' Maurice Annand. Besides il- 
lustrating that bankers, too, can 
sometimes “go over the top," itis a 
cordial acknowledgement of. Mi 
Hemain’s voracious appetite . fv 
information -rand far seUibg iiv 1 
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the political arena. Bankers cited 
two recent examples of what one 
of them termed “his tendency to 
go over the top.” At the height of 
the disturbances in Poland, Mr. 
Hemain published a full page in 
Agefi bearing only the emblem of 
Solidarity. “Some people aairf I 
should keep out of politics,” he 
said. "Others liked very much the 
expression of support we pub- 
lished. And there was an Arab 
bank that wrote asking me to do 
the same for the P.L.O. — I told 
than the PJLO. was rich, Solidar- 
ity was not” _ 
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E UROBOND S 

By carl gewirtz 

Dollar Markets Still in the Doldrums 
Despite Drop in Fed’s Discount Rate 

^T)ARIS — The dollar bond markets in Europe and New York failed to 
'.IT respond last week to the long awaited cut in the Federal Reserve's 
discount rate. 

- A heavy volume of new issues had been marketed bearing coupons 
^^anticipating that cut When it finally came, the markets simply yawned, 
j As a result the aggressively priced recent issues are virtually all trading 
.ju substantia] discounts and unless the Fed provides some new spark — 
another half point cut in its lending rate — analysts believe the Euro- 
-hpnd market will remain in the doldrums at least until the new year. 

■j “The buyers are just not there,” lame ntd a investment banker, after 
Peeing chased to the sidelines by a host of conflicting worries. 

, One or these worries is how much further dollar interest rates can 
.decline. President Ronald Reagan has said be would consider moving 
forward to early 1983 the personal tax cut scheduled to be introduced 

. a i mid-year. But the Fed chairman. 

Raul Volcker, told Congress last j V i«Mc 

,week that he opposed accderaling SSSJSaJn—m 

.the date, unplymg that such fur- izas* 

-.tner expansion of the budget defi- ind. ions t#rm.uss... iisi % 

i.at could cause the Fed to halt its Ind. medium term. USS 1171 % 

■easing of monetary policy. Carts medium term 14.19% 

l ", Even without an acceleration of ’b - !? £ 

the tax relief date, analysts are be- ecu medium form «J 9 % 

rComing increasingly concerned EUAionaterm 11 . 55 % 

t about the size of the federal budget ,n *‘* ,nst - 19 le™ Fi_x iotv % 

-deficit and its tendency to expand I 0 ? 9 .?*? 1 . _ 11,05 % 

;*> the long awaited e^nonucre- 
.-c^/ery is ddayed further Ques- Market Turnover 
. uons are rawed about how the deF- w«mfc laded Nov. 26 
.fat will be financed and what lm- ((MUmi# u^-Mim) 

-pact this will have on bond market Hoomuar 

■ mfac Total Dollar Omihutaut 

Cede! 6.200-2 5jO(HL2 1 ( 19Z0 

, • A related worry is the effect an Eurociear bmsa 7 . 997.9 toils 
. outflow of foreign capital from the 

United States could have on do- 

. ruestic interest rates. There already are signs that foreign investors are 
.beginning to move out of the dollar. The temptations to do this are great. 
Mfany are holding high coupon bonds on which they are showing large 
. capital gains. And given the dollar’s recent strength on the exchange 
.market, manv foreign investors could earn large foreign exchange profits 
-by selling dollars for their native currencies. 

Investors are tempted to take these profits while they have them, be- 
cause they could evaporate quickly. While the dollar is 3 percent below 
its recent high, investors got a reminder from the decline of the British 
pound of how fast an exchange rate can move once it starts. The pound 
•fell 2.7 parent last week, which put it 4.3 percent below a week earlier 
and 6 percent below the level of late October. 

■ ‘ While bankers report there has been some profit taking and movement 
■olit of die dollar, they warn it could be dangerous to be too aggressive a 
'Seller of dollars. “The dollar has bounced Back too often in the recent 
past.” notes a British banker. 

“We’re giving thought to advising diems to sell dollars, but we haven’t 
yet.” says a private Swiss banker. ‘There are too many unpredictable 
Factors — political factors, fears of financial stability — which make us 
tmeasy to advise selling dollar holdings. The return on dollars is still 
.more attractive than available in other currencies.” In addition, he says 
the the liquidity of the dollar market is reassuring. 

But the market's lack of performance last week made perfectly clear 
•that new money is not being committed. Investment banks are sitting on 
large inventories of papa 1 that are quoted at discounts steep enough to 
erase any hope of a profit from having underwritten the issues. 

-• ..This decline helped narrow the very wide gap that had existed between 
yields on new issues and those available on the secondary market The 
pew issues almost uniformly now yield more than 1 1 percent while sea- 
soned issues yield around 1 2 percent 

. On the new issue market BHP of Australia sold S100 milli on of right- 
* year bonds at par bearing a coupon of 12 percent Marketing of the issue 
:was not helped by the fact that investors could buy higher-yielding BHP 

(Continued on Page 19, Cot 1) 


Agreement 
Reached to 
Buy Pabst 

By Alexander R. Hammer 

New York Tones Service 

NEW YORK — The hotly con- 
tested battle for control of Pabst 
Brewing, the fifth largest U-S. 
brewer. appears 10 have been all 
but won fay G. Heileman Brewing. 

Heileman said Friday that Irwin 
L. Jacobs, a dissident Pabst share- 
holder who led a rival group seek- 
ing control of the brewer, had en- 
dorsed its new offer for Pabst and 
had agreed to lender 1.14 millio n 
Pabst shares to Heileman immedi- 
ately. 

Under a new offer announced 
Friday; Heileman. the fourth-larg- 
cst US. brewer, said it would offer 
529 a share in cash, or about 
SI 62,4 million, for up to S.6 mil- 
lion Pabst shares. 

In a second step, HeOeman said, 
it would issue 10-year. 15 -percent 
notes with a principal amount of 
$24 for each of Pabsfs remaining 
2.6 nullion shares, yielding a total 
indicated value for the deal or 
$223 million. 

Heileman also said that, subject 
to court approval, it would pay 
S7 J> million to the Jacobs group to 
cover costs of litigation ana related 
expenses. The Pabst shares to be 
tendered by the Jacobs group win 
not be subject to withdrawal, 
Heileman said. 

In an offer that had been en- 
dorsed by both the Justice Depart- 
ment and Pabst management, 
HeOeman had previously offered 
$27.30 a share for 5 5 milli on Pabst 
shares. Mr. Jacobs and his associ- 
ates sought 3 million Pabst shares 
at S3S a share through their JMSL 
Acquiring Corp. 

Mr. Jacobs said in a statement 
Friday that he and three associ- 
ates, Dennis Mathiesen, Daniel 
Lindsay and Gerald Schwalbach, 
had accepted the new offer and 
would tender 1,140,305 shares to 
Heileman. 3ut Mr. Jacobs stressed 
that he was not speaking on behalf 
of JMSL Acquiring, and the com- 
pany’s offer apparently would re- 
main on the table. 

Paul Kalmanovitz, a 50-percent 
owner of JMSL Acquiring, said 
Friday that he had not agreed to 
the accord with Heileman. 

Mr. Kalmanovitz, who has ma- 
jor holdings in the General, Pearie 
and Falstaff Brewing companies, 
said he had already rejected an of- 
fer of $5 million in cash from 
Heileman to withdraw from the 
bidding for Pabst 

JMSL’s $35-a-share offer for 
Pabst would be continued until 
Friday, he said. 
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Brazil Will Seek 
Loans From IMF 
Of Up to $6 Billion 


TtaNwYokTbMi 


For Air Travelers, a New Wrinkle: 
Fly 75,000 Miles, Get to Hawaii Free 


By N.R. KUdnfield 

New York Times Service 

NEW YORK — Chalk up 73,000 miles on United 
Airlines and take off Erst class to Hawaii for free. Fly 
93,000 miles on TWA and get tickets to Rome, phis a 
cut-rate room at the Hilton and a discount on an Avis 
car. At American Airlines, you can even accumulate 
miles sailing on a cruise. 

So goes the Frequent flier sweepstakes, the hottest 
marketing game invented by the ailing U.S. airlines to 
buckle more people into their jets. Passengers willing 
to spend long stretches of miles airborne are finding 
themselves showered with fine rides, all the way up to 
free world travel for two for a month. 

The airlines, though they are loath to divulge spec- 
ifics, boast that the programs have brought in badly 
needed revenues at minimal cosL After all, they are 
giving away seats that generally are empty. Some cor- 
porate travel departments, though, are miffed that 
they do not shar e in the bonuses. 

A clear-cut effect of this hoopla is the emergence of 
quirky travel habits. When many businessmen make 
their arrangements, they are concerned not so much 
with the next available flight, but with choosing die 
airline on which they have already flown thousands of 
miles. Some people are forsaking nonstop flights and 
waiting longer at airports, just to get closer to their 
rewards. 

All this attention to frenetic fliers started in May 
1981. when American Airlines kicked off its AAdvan- 
tage program. The game has been escalating ever 
since. “We are attempting to buQd brand loyalty in a 
commodity market,” said Thomas PlaskeiL, Ameri- 
can's senior vice president for marketing. 

The airlines are strivingto build that loyalty among 
a choice group of fliers. They figure that fewer than 
two millio n Americans — mostly businessmen — are 
airborne for more than 12 round trips a year, yet 
these people account for a disproportionate share of 
airline revenues. These are the frequent fliers. 

Courting them has buoyed the hopes of the big 
carriers. “We’ve found that it has had significant im- 
pact on our revenues,” said Nick Michael, manager of 
direct marketing for Trans World Airlines. American 
says it has led to millions of dollars of new business. 

The airlines do acknowledge that they periodically 
get testy calls from corporate travel departments won- 


dering why they are not cut in on the prizes. These 
are the same companies that call up and want volume 
discounts,” an American employee said. “These are 
the same companies that call up all the time.” 

A few companies track the mileage of their employ- 
ees and. when awards are due, claim them and amity 
them to business trips or dole them out as awards to 
employees. Most, though, find it not worth the hassle. 

A deeper concern is whether travelers are stealthily 
scheduling unnecessary trips, or circuitous routes, at 
additional cost to their companies, in order to rack up 
miles. One travel agent told of a man who flies freon 
New York to California weekly, customarily going 
nonstop. However, one of the airlines was offering a 
bonus for extra trip segments, so he arranged to stop 
in Dallas, get off, tnea board another plane. 

A further aim of frequent-flier gimmicks is to get 
information for airlines on who their best customers 
are, so the carriers can mail them special offers. “This 
is really a story of changing the way we market the 
product,” American’s Mr. Plaskett said. “We can 
mend a lot of money — and we do — advertising in 
the media and reach a lot of people. We can spend 
much less money reaching just our best customers.” 

He offered this example: “We wanted to respond to 
a competitive move in Texas whereby, for a few dol- 
lars more, you can fly first class if you're a frequent 
flier. I guess that oar competitor spent on Tv and 
newspapers $1 million to $1.5 million to advertise 
this. We responded with a direct mailing to our fre- 
quent fliers in the Fort Worth-Dallas area at a cost of 
a little less than $60.000 

The airlines keep tacking on new wrinkles in an 
effort to outdo each other. American teamed up with 
the cruise ship line Holland America so that a traveler 
could get air miles at sea or apply mileage mi Ameri- 
can toward a cruise. Hertz recently introduced a fre- 
quent renter program that allows customers to amass 
points toward free car rentals and toward tickets on 
American and Eastern. Continental gives a free flight, 
then the passenger works off the debt with travel. 

Pan American offers what it trumpets as the 
“richest frequent traveler program in the world.” 
Anyone who runs up 173,000 miles on Pan Am in a 
year gets a pair of finst-dass passes for unlimited trav- 
el on Pan Am for a month, a bonus that could be 
worth many thousands of dollars. 


By Oliver Wares’ 

Reuters 

RIO DE JANEIRO — Brazil 
will seek loans of almost $6 billion 
over three years from the Iniema- 
’ rio nal Monetary Fund, the govern- 
menrhas announced. Negotiations 
with ranking IMF officials are to 
begin hereon Monday. 

The finance minister, Ernane 
Galveas, told reporters Friday that 
Brazil is seeking the loan to avoid 
defaulting on its estimated $85 bil- 
lion in foreign debt, which is be- 
lieved to be the Largest in the 
world. 

If the aid is provided, IMF offi- 
cials will monitor the Brazilian 
economy until 1986 to ensure the 
government implements policies 
approved by the fund. 

It was also reported late last 
week that commercial banks are 
considering a further SlJ-billioa 
loan to Mexico, whose estimated 
$80 bUEoain foreign debt is the 
world's second largest. Those 
funds, if approved, would be used 
to repay overdue interest cm Mexi- 
co’s 1 private sector debt, foreign 
bankers said in Mexico Gty. 

They said accumulated unpaid 
interest is approaching $1 
and represents a major 
block m efforts to arrange 
credits for Memoa 

Banking sources in New York 
said last week that the IMF, which 
has tentatively agreed to lend Mex- 
ico $3.84 billion over three years, 
had asked banks to lead the coun- 
try $6.5 bflHon before the end of 
1983. The IMF managing director, 
Jacques de Larosiere, asked the 
banif-c far commitments on the 
new loans by Dec. 15. 

Foreign bankers in Mexico Gty 
said Mexico wanted $1.5 billion 
this year and the remainder in 
1983. It has promised the IMF not 
to increase public-sector borrow- 
ing by more than $5 billion next 
year. 

The foreign bankers expressed 
surprise at the speed with which 
the IMF wanted the commitments, 
especially since Miguel de la Ma- 
drid Hurtado will not take office 
as president until Wednesday. 

However, they said U.S. banks, 
some of which have made more 
than half of their loans to Mexico’s 
private sector, were anxious to find 
some solution to the problem of 
overdue interest payments. 

' Unless they receive interest on 


these if»an< within the next few 
weeks, some U.S. banks will be re- 
quired to declare the loans non- 
performing and set aside reserves 
. to cover them, they said. 

The bankers said they did not 
know if Mexico would receive any 
of S15 billion if the new loan 
were granted. The money could in- 
stead be transferred directly to 
banks owed interest by the private 
sector. 

Since August, when Mexico de- 
faulted on its debt, small and me- 
dium-sized banks, especially in the 
United Stales, have become in- 
creasingly skittish about lending to 
developing countries. This 
appealed to explain the lack of 
surprise among international 
bankers over Mr. Galveas' an- 
nouncement Friday in Rio de 
Janeiro that Brazil, too, would seek 
IMF aid. 

Mr. Galveas said talks on an 
agreed economic program would 
begin on Monday, after the arrival 
of the Buffi’s Western Hemisphere 
director, Horst Struckmeyer. He 
also said he hoped to present a for- 
mal application by Dec. 15. 

The IMF loans, if approved, 
would cover only a small part of 
Brazil's needs. The rest would have 
to come almost entirely from com- 
mercial banks. 

Brazil is wrfcfng a jumbo loan of 
$2 billion to $3 billion to help meet 
payment of foreign debt for the 
first quarter of next year, foreign 
banking sources said late last 
week. Details are also falling into 
place for $1.2 billion of 90-day 
bridging loans from 12 interna- 
tional batilra. to help Brazil finan ce 
its haiance of payments to the end 
of the year, the sources said. 

Before Friday's announcement, 
Brazilian rrfficnils had seemed con- 
fident they could continue to roll 
over the debt and spread repay- 
ment over a manageable period. 

But after Mexico sought a delay 
on repaying its. loans, bankers be- 
came convinced that it was only a 
matter of time before Brazil sought 
out the IMF. They said the timin g 
of the announcement was import- 
ant, coming after national elec- 
tions earlier this, month, and be- 
fore President ' Ronald Reagan's 
visit here this week. An announce- 
ment after the visit 'could have 
been interpreted as a result of U.S. 
pressure, they said. 


OPEC Ministers to Meet Dec. 19 in Vienna 


CURRENCY RATES 


Interbank exchange rates for Nov. 26, excluding bank service charges. 


Reuters 

KUWAIT — OPEC oil ministers 
will meet Dec. 19 in Vienna to try 
to reach a new agreement on prices 
and production and stop a devel- 
oping price war, it was officially 
announced here Sunday. 

The Kuwaiti minister of slate 
for cabinet affairs, Abdul-Aziz 
Hussein, announced the date and 
venue after a cabinet meeting, 
which was briefed by Chi Minister 
AH Khalifa al-Sabah. 

The meeting of the 13 members 
of the Organization of Petroleum 
Exporting Countries was originally 
■set for Dec. 9 in Lagos, but Nigeria 
opted out as host after some Gulf 
countries opposed bolding the cru- 
cial talks there. 


In what is likely to be a stormy 
session, the ministers will have to 
ixy to share out a dwindled market 
for OPEC crude oil among the 
group’s members. 

Venezuela’s energy and mines 
minister. Humberto Calderon Ber- 
Li, said Saturday in Caracas that 
OPEC ministers will try to iron out 
differences on prices and produc- 
tion levels in intensive contacts be- 
fore the Dec. 19 meeting. 

He told reporters mat several 
OPEC members had asked for a 
postponement of the meeting. “Oil 
ministers of some countries are 
going to take advantage of this ad- 
ditional time to make personal 
contacts,” he said, adding: “There 
is no doubt that several OPEC 


countries are facing severe finan- 
cial difficulties.” 

OPEC ministers would meet on 
Ded 18 to try to reach a compro- 
mise, Mr. Calderon Berti said. The 
main objective was to maintain the 
price structure based on $34 a bar- 
rel and establish mechanisms to 
preserve a balance between supply 
and demand in 1983, he said. 

Oil ministry sources in the Gulf 
said the formal session might ex- 
tend to Dec. 20. 

Energy ministry officials in Ven- 
ezuela said Mr. Calderon Berti had 
been invited by Iran's oQ minister, 
Mohammed Gharazi, to visit 
Tehran before the OPEC meeting 
for consultations on the market sit- 


Strauss Reportedly Queried in Probe 


New York Tima Service 

" BONN — Franz Josef Strauss 
and several other leading West 
German politicians have been 
questioned by prosecutors about 
charges that a west German com- 
pany made improper campaign 
contributions, according to the 
ntws magazine Der Spiegel. 

* Officials have disclosed that 
they are investigating whether a 
West German company made 
targe, clandestine contributions to 
Jhe three major political parties in 
exchange for tax favors. 

Der Spiegel said that on Mon- 
day it would print the text of depo- 
sitions it said leaders of all three 
parties made this autumn to pro- 
secutors. The Friedrich Flick 
group, a privately owned holding 
company, is said to have made 
large under-the-table contributions 


in its effort to obtain a waiver of 
$175 nullion in taxes resulting 
from its sale of a 29-percem share 
of Daimler-Benz, the automaker, 
in 1975 for $781 million. 

Among the officials whose depo- 
sitions the magazine said it would 
publish were Mr. Strauss, chair- 
man of the Christian Social Un- 
ion; Josef Ertl minister of agricul- 
ture and a Free Democrat; Horst 
Ehmke. the floor leader in the 
Bundestag for the Social Demo- 
cratic Party, and Alfred Dreggerr, 
the Christian Democratic floor 
leader. 

According to the magazine, Mr. 
Strauss was questioned about con- 
tributions from 1975 to 1979 total- 
ing $378.4 million. The other offi- 
cials were questioned about 
smaller contributions, the maga- 
zine said. 


The names of the politicians 
were listed in documents prosecu- 
tors confiscated in July at Mick of- 
fices in Diisseldorf. 

Among the officials being inves- 
tigated are Economic Minister 
Otto Lambsdorff, a Free Demo- 
crat. and Hans Matthofer and 
Manfred Lahn stein, both Social 
Democrats and ministers under 
Chancellor Helmut Schmidt. 

All the people named in connec- 
tion with the case have denied any 
illegal activity. 

Interest in the case was revived 
earlier this month after it was 
learned that the Flick group 
planned a major management 
shake-up, involving the departure 
of a senior, executive, Eberhard 
von Brauchitsch. who is also under 
investigation. 


uation. It was not known if he 
would go. 

The officials said the invitation 
was not necessarily in the context 
of both countries’ high production 
levels. Venezuela had a traditional 
role in OPEC as a mediator. 

Venezuela produces 228 million 
barrels a day against its OPEC 
quota of 1.5 million, while Iran re- 
portedly produces about 2J mil- 
lion barrels a day against a 1.2 mil- 
lion OPEC quota, which it never 
accepted. 

Mr. Calderon Beni has said that 
if OPEC could not reconcile its 
differences, there could be a disas- 
trous confrontation at the Vienna 
meeting. This could lead to a new 
round or price cutting. 

Several countries are charging 
less than OPECs $34 a barrel ref- 
erence price. 

While several ministers, includ- 
ing the Saudi oil minister. Sheikh 
Ahmed Zaki Ya mani, have said 
they would prefer to keep the $34 
price, other ministers have said the 
outcome of the December meeting 
could not be prejudged. 

Industry analysts in London 
have said it woitid be difficult to 
reach an agreement on individual 
output quotas with agreed varia- 
tions in price to take account of 
quality unless Saudi Arabia com- 
promised with Iran and Libya on 
market share. 

■ Subroto Doubts Split 

Indonesian Oil Minister Subroto 
told United Press International in 
Jakarta that there would not be a 
split in OPEC over price and pro- 
duction at the organization's Dec. 
19 meeting. He said that the oil 
glut will continue to favor a price 
freeze and “prices win remain the 
same in nominal terms in 1983.” 
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U.S. $20,000,000 l<m% Bonds due 1984 ("A” Bonds) 
VS. 85,000,000 Floating Rate Bonds doe 1984 (”B” Bonds) 


Notice is hereby given lo Bond h olde a -flat. on- November 16, 1982. the 
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Amount outstanding: "A" Bonds: Ti-S. £1200,000 - 
"B" Bonds: Ufa. S 800,000. 

Previously drawn and omstending Bonds: none. 
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>atin American Debt Nearly Shutters Market 
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ai By Carl Gewirtz 

d ’ International Herald Tribune 

pPARJS — Despite the pleas from 
1-sntral bankers and other mone- 
4fy officials that bank leading be 
spt flowing, the syndicated loan 


market may never regam 
s-beld vi 


SYNDICATED LOANS 


arket remains virtually shuttered 
commercial banks, 
'erwhelmed by the debt problems 
such major borrowers as Mexi- 
Ar genrina and Brazil, refrain 
m making new commitments. 
The banks are working feverish - 
to help the South Americans 
<rk out their payment difficul- 
s, but other business is not 
jght. 

Even assuming that the current 
jblems are contained without 
lijor mishap for borrowers or 
iders. many bankers believe the 


its for- 
mer vigor. The long-held view that 
lending to sovereign states was 
safer than traditional domestic 
banking business has now been 
shattered. 

While it remains true that sover- 
eign states do not go bankrupt and 
disappear, as corporate clients can, 
talks with bankers reveal dial they 
are increasingly turning their at- 
tention back 'to their domestic 
markets and clients and away from 
the international arena. They cite 
superior expertise in their home 
markets and the higher profits 
through direct lending and ancil- 
lary business. 

The easy profits to be earned in 
the international market — low 
costs for infrastructure relative to 
the high costs of domestic retail 
business — have either disap- 
peared or have been whittled too 
thin to be meaningful. And the 


proportion of foreign-to-domestic 
business has expanded farther 
than many bankers now think is 
wise. 

This is not to say there will be a 
total withdrawal from the mid-na- 
tional arena. Rather, the picture 
Lhat emerges for the Euromarket is 
an enlargement of the West Ger- 
man and French experience; Lend- 
ing will be tied to finance the ex- 
ports of their domestic clients. 
This does not eliminate the risk for 
banks, as the heavy West German 
exposure to Poland demonstrated. 
But in many cases the export 
finance is insured, whereas pure fi- 
nancial credits are noL 

While U.S.. Japanese, British 
and Canadian banks are likely to 
move in this direction. .Arab banks 
will not have the same option. And 
in fact they currently are the one 
active sector of the market. 

UBAF. for example, is putting 


together a 5500- million, five-year 
loan for Iraq lhat will pay 1 point 
over the London interbank offered 
rate. UBAF is also in the very ear- 
ly stages of discussing a loan of up 
to S200 million for Jordan. 

Mid east bankers are also leading 
an effort to organize a 5100-mil- 
lion loan for Tunisia, which they 
describe as one of the most under- 
borrowed countries in the world. 
According to the latest data from 
the Bank for International Settle- 
ments. Tunisia owed banks 5923 
million at mid-year, and had S617 
million on deposit with those 
banks. Tunisia is looking for an 
eight-year loan and bankers are ar- 
guing whether it should pav a half- 
point over Libor or a split fc- 
point over Libor. 

Skimpy pricing is said to be 
hurting the marketing of the 5300- 
million. eight-year loan for the Kx>- 

l Continued on Page 19, Col. 11 


These securities having been sold .this announcement appears as a matter of record only. 
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NEW EUROBOND ISSUES 


Analysts Still Hopeful of Decline in U.S. Rates 
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By Michael Quinr 

Vfir York Times Seniee 

NEW YORK — A combination 
of an accommodative monetary 
policy by the Federal Reserve 
Board and weakening credit de- 
mands among large businesses is 

U.S. CREDIT MARKETS 

keeping alive the hope that short- 
term rates will decline further in 
coming weeks, analysts said. 

However, the latest data do not 
point toward an immediate drop in 
rates. 

The Fed is continuing to provide 
the bonking system with an ample 
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Dollar Market Still Weak Despite Fed Rate Cut 


! (Continued from Page 17) 
paper on the secondary market 
and the issue ended the week quot- 
ed at 97*. 

to the growing interest in 
paper, Mitusi 
& Shipbuilding or? 
feted S50 million of five-year 
-bunds bearing a coupon of 1044 
' patent and one warrant to buy 
, ' the equivalent of Si, 000 worth of 

’ a '- . jstock at a premium of some 2M* 
•;«.£ Wil ^percent over the prevailing Tokyo 

w ' nruMe when final terms are set on 

'■ l W-4lh 

' *=m,P, 
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quote when final terms are set on 
wt» Ttec-2. 

!»:, In addition, Ajinomoto Co. is 
' offering ID million shares of com- 
i , a(r mem stock through the sale of Eu- 
l4 J ’ ropean depositary receipts. The is- 
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suing price will be set at a slight 
discount from the prevailing To- 
kyo (jurats when terms are set on 

Svenska Cellulosa sold S19.7S 
million of 15-year bonds bearing a 
coupon of 9 percent The bonds 
are convertible into the company’s 
common stock at a price of 367 
kronor, a premium of 5 percent 
over the price when terms were 
fixed. The issue was marketed 
mostly through brokers in London. 

This week, the European Com- 
munity is scheduled to tiy to tap 
the U.S. market for op to $300 mil- 
lion, but some bankers believe that 
if the EC decides to float the issue 
now instead of waiting, it may 


move the deal io the Eurobond 
market where it could raise money 
more cheaply than in New Yoric. 

AIso expected this week is a dol- 
lar issue for Austria’s Donaue 
Kraftwerfce, which will serve as a 
swap into Swiss francs held by a 
British company. 

In the floating rate note sector, 
Denmark is offering $250 million 
of seven-year notes bearing a 
coupon sei at a ouarter-poini over 
the London interbank offered rate 
and guaranteed not to Tall below 
54 percent. Investors can request 
redemption after five years. A 20- 
bank syndicate is underwriting the 
issue, evidence of the effort to 
market (he paper among investors. 


Latin American Debt Halts Market 


(Continued from Page 17) 

rean Development Bank. The bulk 
of this —5200 mfllioit — is priced 
- r m- at alialf-point over Libor while the 
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remainder is priced at 20 basis 
points (100 equals one percentage 
point) over the US. prime rate, or 
at 125 basis points over the adjust- - 
ed rate for 90-day certificates of 
’ lI * deposit if this is cheaper. 

^iV e ; “The market wants higher pric- 

- : c ‘ - ag/* a critic says, “and the 

- -wu?. .Koreans are wrong to try to buck 

= .the uptrend." 

. Indonesia is rairing £125 million 
4 . ?£2iz.- (SI 98.7 million) through the sale of 

- sterling acceptances in the British 
. • ='s ; . ' market. Bank Indonesia is the cbH- 

“ ‘ • H'Vf gor. although it wfll be acting on. 

"fi!: behalf of stale-owned Indonesian 

: -companies. -Banks will earn a 

oercent acceotance commission 



America, 

of 580 million is bring put together 
for Panama. Interest on the seven- 
year loan, will be set at 2 points 
.over Libor or 15S points over, the 
prime rate. In addition, lenders 
* : ”r K will earn a participation fee of 1V4 
pereenL The terms, says one lend- 
-% t "er; “beflects the realistic conditions 
heeded to market Latin American 




a tin America, remains the focus 
; -oTbankers’ concerns. Brazilian of- 


banks among the short-term lend- 
ers to 1NAV1, a stale housing 
agency, agreed to extend for medi- 
um-term paper. The three bonks 
reported they were having their 
own problems finding medium- 
term funds. 

The withdrawal of these three 
banks appeared to be affecting the 
level oTparhdpaucm by Japanese 
banks. Tney held 50 percent of the 
$560 million in short-term loans 
being refinanced. And rather than 
holding their commitment to half 
of the 5560 million, they are will- 
ing to put up only half of the new 
total This means that instead of 
losing the S60 million from the 
three dropouts, a total of $120 mil- 
lion will be cul 

The fact that the many smaller 
banks that had- lent short-term 
agreed io stay in the loan was 
greeted with relief by the major 
lenders, who had feared the small 
banks might take this opportunity 
Monetary Fund and official lend- to drop out- 
ers," he said. Then he advised that a 5100-million, three-year oper- 
“where new loans facilitate the ad- ation is underway for Banco ln- 
j us intent process and enable a d us trial de Venezuela. This is not a 
country to strengthen its economy formal consolidation of short-term 
and service its international debt loans, but banks -with outstanding 
in an orderly manne r, new {com- exposure are being asked to ex- 
mercial hank] credits should not.be tend. - Interest will be set at )'<* 
subject to supervisory criticism." points over Libor. A similar opera- 
Tbe first of the refinancing lion will take place with U.S. 
packages for Venezuela should be banks, with interest tied to the 
this week. All but three prime rate. 


Europe 

trying to arrange $12 billion in 
short-term loans from French. 
British and West German banks. 
The loans would be renegotiated 
into medium-term loans next year. 
The talks did not go- smoothly, 
with the Europeans wanting clari- 
fication on how this loan would re- 
late to the financial co mmitmen ts 
they had made in separate trade 
protocols with Brazil 

In afl, Brazil is looking for 52 
billion for 180 days, on which it 
will pay 1 point over Libor. The 
Europeans say that the 52-billion 
target before year-end is not realis- 
tic. 

The U-S. banks were much re- 
lieved by the comments made by 
the Federal Reserve Board chair- 
man, Paul Vokker. International 


Bui many analysts question 
whether this is not simply a syndi- 
cated loan providing bankas with 
a higher return (due to the un- 
derwriting commissions) than 
Denmark would like to be seen 
paying on a syndicated loan. 

The Deutsche mark sector of the 
market benefited from the mark's 
improvement against the dollar. 
But West German bankers still 
complain that the scheduled vol- 
ume of new issues is heavier than 
can be comfortably absorbed. As it 
was, two issues, by Nissan Motor 
and Toray Industries, were can- 
celled, reportedly because the 
sharp strengthening of the yen re- 
moved the incentive for Japanese 
firms to borrow marks. 

Two of the issues marketed last 
week bore the marks of a struggle 
between the issuer, who wantedto 
keep their cost below 9 percent, 
and the managers, who sought a 
realistic return for investors. 

Ireland offered 150 million DM 
of nine-year paper bearing a 
coupon of 814 percent at 994 to 
yield 8.96 percent, while ENEL 
sold 100 million DM of seven-year 
bonds bearing a coupon of 814 per- 
cent at 9944 for a yield of 8.95 per- 
cent. 

Ireland’s paper traded at 98 for 
a yield of 921 percent, while 
ENEL’s was quoted at 9744 for a 
yield of 928 percent. 

A small five-year issue of 50 
million DM was marketed for Os- 
terreichische Lander bank at par. 
bearing a coupon of 8V& percent It 
ended the week quoted at a dis- 
count of 1 'A points. 

The European Investment 
Bank's 200 million DM of 10-year 
bonds, priced at 10014 to yield 8.21 
percent, was well received and 
quoted at 994. 

Gould of the United States sold 
75 million DM of seven-year 
bonds at par bearing a coupon of 
81* percent and was quoted at 
994-100. 

Electririte de France, guaran- 
teed by France, offered 50 million 
European Currency Units of 10- 
year bonds bearing a coupon of 
124 percent. Pricing will be fixed 
Dec. 6. 

Coming to the market this week 
will be Philip Morris and the Inter- 
American Development Bank. 

International Herald Tribune . 
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Foreign ctirre 
An important 
in foreign exchange. . . 

• The Philadelphia Stodc Exchange is proud to announce the start of 
options trading in the world's five most heavily traded currencies— Deutsche 
marks, British pounds, Canadian doflars, Japanese yen and Swiss francs. 

An alternative to the spot and forward or futures markets, foreign 
currency options offer individuals, financial institutions, and companies with 
international exposure a new trading opportunity, while providing the 
potential to limit risk. 

And the way to participate. 

F^rtidpation in the Philadelphia Stock Exchange's Foreign Currency 
Options program offers direct electronic and physical access to the PHLX 
■ trading floor — an important factor in this fast-paced market. 360 participations 
have already been sold, and now participations a&svailab le to non- members 
FOR A LMTED TIME at the rate of $10,000 each. THIS OFFERING WILL 
KPimm CIDSE OFTHE BUSINESS DAfON DECEMBER 9, 1982 For 
further information, call or write Melanie Mroz at the number or address below. 

Trading on foreign currency options begins December 10, 1982. 

CUE Philadelphia Stock Exchange 


TVPhiiielpto Sto* Exchange Butog. 1900 Mart*. Strxcl. Phixtelpha 


. Rft 19103. USA (2151 496-5321 Telex 902-636 


supply of funds at the same time 
that business credit demands are 
weakening, according to Fed data 
published late Friday. 

In the week ended Wednesday, 
the central bonk supplied enough 
reserves to the bonking system that 
banks and other financial institu- 
tions were able to reduce their bor- 
rowings from the Fed to an aver- 
age cu 5235 million, down 5271 
million from a week earlier. Be- 
cause some banks had excess 
reserves, the h anking system as a 
whole had a net free reserve posi- 
tion or 516 million, compared with 
a net borrowed reserve position of 
585 million a week earlier. 


Reserves are funds that financial 
instititions must hold in the vault 
or on deposit with regulators. By 
making reserves more plentiful, the 
Fed encourages expansion of lend- 
ing and money supply. 

Business credit demands also re- 
mained weak, as business loans on 
ihe books of large New York City 


Toshiba Produces 
Robots With Eyes 

United Press International 

TOKYO — Toshiba, the Japa- 
nese electronics company, says it 
has put into operation the world’s 
first set of robots equipped with 
eyes — visual sensors operated by 
cameras — and arms to handle as- 
sembly line work. 

Toskiba said Friday that the ro- 
bot system is pan of its program to 
automate fully the assembly pro- 
cesses which require workers to use 
their eyes and hands. The compa- 
ny said it plans to introduce the 
system widely in 1983 for the as- 
sembly and inspection of home ap- 
pliances and office automation 
equipment. 

It said the system uses more 
than 10 small computers that pro- 
cess data and control the robots. 


banks rose only S3 million in the 
week ended Nov. 17, while busi- 
ness borrowings in the commercial 
paper market fell by 5458 million. 

In the credit markets there was 
no reaction to the Fed data, which 
was released two hours after deal- 
ers in government securities agreed 
to stop trading. Earlier in the day, 
interest rates were mixed in very 
quiet trading. Treasury bill rates 
rose by about five basis points. 
Prices of notes and bonds rose by 
a quarter of a point at most. 

Money supply and balance sheet 
data for targe U.S. banks was de- 
layed to Monday because of the 
Thanksgiving Day holiday on 
Thursday. Analysts expect the ba- 
sic money supply to increase by 
less than 51 billion, but noted that 
the weekly changes are of little im- 
portance io the conduct of mone- 
tary policy or the level of interest 
rates. 

With many market partidpanis 
absent, the most significant devel- 
opment was the announcement 
chat the Treasury on Tuesday will 
sell 55 billion of cash management 
bills maturing in 50 days and S3 
billion of bills maturing in 143 
days. 

It is well known among govern- 
ment securities dealers that the 
Treasury has been borrowing mon- 


ey in recent months at a rate indi- 
cating that it expects a budget defi- 
cit far higher than the official fore- 
cast of about Si 15 million. Ac- 
cording to analysis at Merrill 
Lynch, the Treasury will raise 
about S57.9 billion of new cash 
(his quarter, or 510 billion more 
than government officials estimat- 
ed a month ago. 

U.S. Consumer Rates 

For Waifc Endod Nov. 26 

Passbook Savings 

“All Savers" Certlticotes 6A9 % 

S-Atonlh Savings Certificates. BJ2 % 

Tax-Exompt Bonos 

Bona Buyer 70- Bono inarx 10,1 6°*» 

Money Market Punas 

Donohue s 7-OoyAvcraoc ILftO % 

Home Mortgage 
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CITICORP © 

takes pleasure in announcing that 

Citicorp International Finance S. A. 

has been granted bank status 
as 

CITICORP BANK (SWITZERLAND) 


MERCHANT BANKING 
PRIVATE BANKING 
INVESTMENT MANAGEMENT 


ZURICH 


GENEVA 


LUGANO 


November 1982 


TOKYO 1982 



NEW BRANCJH 
OF THE 
BANCO H1SPAN0 AMERICANO 
IN TOKYO 

Because we want to reinforce our presence in 
the world's most important financial centres, 
the Banco Hispano Americano establishes 
an operative branch in Tokyo in order 
to play an active role in the progressive 
commercial and financial relations 



between Japan, Latin America and Spain. 

Banco Hispano Americano 
Landic Akasaka Building 
3-4, AKASAKA, 2 - chome 
Minato - ku, TOKY0 107 - Japan. 



Banco Hispano Amcpicano 
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44 4ft 4ft 4ft 

437 21 rn 31 +lft 
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25W 24W SM 
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its a ipft a 
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W8 UK 17ft !Bk+ 
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74 Bft BK Bft 

25 in 3K an 

111 17W 18V> ion— lk 
418 4+15 4k 4k 
3 Uft ISM Uft 

2 15 16 15 
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99 
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33 
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2 

78 

20 

ID 
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14 
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nw 
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1 

!H4 

Sft 

5ft 
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17ft+ ft 
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79 15k 16k 16k 

7 17W 17k 17ft | 

85 15 9 9 — 1 1 

2S7 ?7n 27n 27W— n 

17 sn sn sn 

405 3ft 3k 3ft+ ft 

*1288 39 V, 37K 3Sk— I 
2TP7 WA ZSV. 25ft— ft I 

540 39ft 39ft 39ft 

219 12V 12ft I2M+ k 1 

198 5 4ft 4ft— ft 

152 7V| » 7—11 

1767 48ft 47ft 47M— ft 



Sttwtnuf 1J73 
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3Bft 

36ft 

37ft— lft 


She Morn 

144 

Bft 

T 

8 — ta 


StUseMa 



19 

lfft+ ft 


Shaney .16 

SO0 

25ft 

24ft 

25ft + ft 

29 — ft 

ShoeGaJO 



*fe 

3V. + It, 


SnpuntJHe 

23 

S 

4ft 

4ft— ft 

20ft+ ft 

Sharevwf 34 

8 

II 

11 

II 


Sibonev 134 7-U 7-1* 7-16 

StoraRs.M *154 21W aft zi — n 

StwnaABAI 134 IBM n 3BM+ ft 

SJornCo IDO 14M 14k 14M— ft 

Slomor J71 104 14ft 14ft 16ft 

SIIIcnGlV 144 22 2lM 22 +1 

Silicon IM 10ft Pft 916— ft 

Silicons 270 14 15 . IS —I 

5II1BC 386 lift lift UW— ft 

3 Iv Kina 2486 5ft 41* 5ft— 1-16 

Stlvev.55 14 13 12 12 

Shnesm JO *383 UW U i5U+ ft 

SlpoOcn 312 Uft 12V, I3W+ ft 

SbatfT 421 22k 20k 22k + M 

SkiperJie 77 6V <ft 5V 

SmttnFd 142 4ft Bft 6V— ft 

Soefelv 1J2 64 23 V 23 n 23ft 

5oflsct> ipo 3in an 3in+iMi 

SattwAa 6*6 12ft lift lift- ft 

SotonAut.M 7 19U 19ft 19k 

SotvE* 1619 7ft Bft 7 + ft 

Sanest JO 34 U 14 14 

SonocP la 148 30 MU 29ft— ft 

SanomVT 123 9 8 8k— V 


UoPenP 1 J0 
Utah Bail 
UtkaBUS 
VooIR 6.91 b 
V nllAic 
Vollen 
VatyScp IJB 
VlBkPoSo 
Vat Natl 1.16 
ValyLbs 
Volmnl 40 
Voltekln 
VanDtrs jMI 
Von Stick J0i 
VamtEn 
Vorlon J5 
VcmBtanJ.48 
L'cctorG 
Velcro JO 
VefoBind 
Ver»Ti» 
Veto 
Vlcorp 
VlctBnci. 1 
VlctroSl 
VlctMM J0r 
ViaeoCp 
ViUno 
Vain rSo 
VaNBsti 1J0 
VWaRsc J5o 
vnsci 
VlsTecti 
Vltrami 
Vollln 
Vavaoer JOb 
VtilcPoJM 
Vravml 
WD40CO2J0 
Vtfocacrt J6o 
Walbro A0 
Wnldbm I 
Worn El JO 
WstiEnr 140 


41 
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s 

S — ft 
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9ft 

9 

9ft+ ft 

13 
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Bta 

■ft 

829 

Sft 

Sft 

Sft— ft 

75 

14 

15ft 

ISV— ft 


Samfd 
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14 

14ft 

Uft— 1ft 

WFSL 

1302 19ft 
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03 

3ft 
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J%+ ft 
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Sofhtby .191 

B53 

4ft 

4ft 

4ta+ ft 

Watralst.lO 

22 

4 

5ft 

5ft- ft 

SrtaPer.m 



5ft 


VWKriPpJ* 

04 

7ft 

7 

7ft + ft 

soCortniae 

10 

33ft 


33ft 

WOvetk 
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10ft 

10 

IB — ft. 
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20 

43ft 

42ft 

42ft + ft 

Ween i54 

59 
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11 

lift 


SoeNOcO 1JV 
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SCOtWtrlJH 

SttalNOtlJS 

SttlPcicPt 

SltMfFn J2 

SautrWlJB 

SwtBcp 

SwLBOBO 

SwEISvlAO 
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fawrel -10o 
StafBMJO 


21 Uft 12ft 121* 

238 12M 12k 12 VI 

43 12V 17ft 12V+ Ml 
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WohrCp J3c 
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2* 

74 

33ft 

24 + ft 

WMsfldJB 

2 

Uft 

15V* 

ISta— K 

2433 +14 
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WeikG JOe 
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19ft 

ISft 

19ft— ta 

WeaoecASe 

81 

10ft 

10 


92 
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14ft 
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17 

4ft 

4U 

4ft 

44 

3ft 
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9% 

9U 

9ft 


4ft 

4ft 
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40V, 

48ta — 1 

7 

Uft 

10ta 

ISft+ ft 
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NS 
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39ft 

44ft + 4ft 

2054 

Vft 
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WnDtall 

1441 

S 

4ft 
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15 

14 

14 

14 

WHeldXSM 


41 

34ft 
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15ft 

14ft 

14ft— ta- 

WMorEs 
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10 

9ft 

9ft— ft 
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Sft 

0 

8 ft + ft 1 

WnMdRv U0a 


33ta 

41 
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Bta 

BM 

WstnPM 

5 

44 

42 

7 

4ta 

7 + ta I 
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S3 

12 ft 
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7 
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4ft- ft , 
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S 

2 ft 
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J* 

34*— ft 
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ms 

15 
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34 
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TCACWjfife 

TS I Inc .10 

TaCOVtv 

TtaiziaaxZJP 

Tandeni 

Tendon s 

TonoCp 

TaraVH 

TaylorDv 

TaWMt 

Team 

Tcfmat JSe 

Telman* 

TOtlCam 

TacbOti+04 

TeaimPSJOa 

TotcmA 

TetcmB 

TelecO . 

Tel Phi 

Telrcns 

Teiecrd J 2 

TeWM.ur 

TeloPlct 

TelrtLw 30 

TafePhr 

Tetlobs 

TmplE 

Tenant J4 

TemcOff 
TenvNGl 
TonVEn JR 
TeroCo 
T.rmOt 

Tsidata 

Tflval 

TexEno 

TBKEnun 

TexFdl 

Texan 

Tnttne 

TndNtCplJOb 
ThouTr 
Tide Roy I.We 

Tierco . 
TlmtarRl 
TUntarW 
TmeShr 
TmeFtta 

Tlmly 

TiproiYt 

Tocam 

TokJoF 

TototfTrUO 

Tomtoit 

TomlOwt 


20 Ilk 1|k 1BK 

3ft 3M 3ft— ft 

MB2 Mft 15ft 14k + ft 

_ 95 70W 50 51 —2ft 

1» 5ft 6W 4ft— ft 

12 37 Mft 37 + ft 

93 48 ft 47ft 47V— ft 

837 S7 55 56ft— ft 

*173 7 5V 7 + k 
0 9 9 9 

as 7k 7k 7k— ft 
173 1H lft lft 

73 8ft Bft lft- k 

*« «5 IS? a* - * 
|S £ S 3 ft5— n 

sk' 

saa 

*2 Sk S ^±’2 

*2 27ft 27k 27k 
« 2V 2ft 2ft 

™ »w ^ » +k 

% 'b. '% +v * 

48 7 6ft Bft— k 

J54 14ft 14V* Mft 
31* 12W lift MV— V 
405 15 IM U +1ft 
134 8k 7ft Sk+ V 
*2 Bft 8ft 8ft 

1« IM* 10ft- k 
2366 Uft 9ft 10ft+ ft 
^ m 7ft Bft— 1 
W MW 12 12 — lk 

’S 2 U J? MW- ft 

SB 17 14ft 16ft 
597 16k 10ft 14 
614 Ilk UW 10W— ft 
329 35ft 34k 34k— lk 

’S'aa % wr' 

114 15k 13k 15W+ k 
aa 9ft * 9ft 
*13704 lft 3pft 40k— JW 
7283 » 27k Hft+lft 

13222 31 n 29ft 30k— ft 
204 11 Uft 11 + ft 
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259*+ ft 
25ft— 1 

soft— n 

23ft 

izn+iw 
Sk -* 

a*** k 


Welti M V JO 
Weynbra 1.16 
WllevJA JB 
WlkryJB J 8 
WtttaintlJO 
W 1 IIWWA 0 
WlmoT 3 
Wilson 
WHwiMJJOb 
Winners 
Wise RE 
WbSoOslJ 2 
WberO 3 J 8 
Wotabn 
WolvAlut 
Wbmet 
Wood Dn J 0 
Wood Lot I JO 
WerttilnJO 
WrtUitw J 4 
Wyman JO 
Xleor 
JOdex 
Xldo* wi 
YtaerFrt J 4 
YU BAA 
Ten u>B 
ZonNalJB 
Tontec 
Zleaier JOo 
ZtanUll 
Zondvn JB 


20S IS MW 15 

2 7 Bft 7 + k 

1155 17ft 16ft 17ft+l 
*19 35 32 35 +3 

112 23 23 23 

2 23 23 23 

5® 31k 32 33 —ft 

SB 6ft Bft 6k— ft 

134 40k 40W 40M 
M19 Oft Bft Bft 
DO 25M 25k 25k— k 
548 Uft 13ft 13V— k 
33 3k 3+163 +16-1-15 
45 15ft Mft 14ft + ft 
X346 17ft lift 17K+2 

204 Bft Bft Bft 

33 7ft 7ft 7ft 

158 13M 13 13 — W 

55 9 8V BV— k 

119 33k 3ZW 33k + V 
1274 an Zt‘A 23W+ k 
1068 13ft 13 13k— k 

*550 24ft 74 34V+ k 

1037 12k Ilk ilk— ft 

205 40 3DW 29V- W 
19M 19ft 19k 

2504 17k 19 19k— ft 

68 2k 2k 2M— 16 

ISO 17ft 17 17VS+ k 

440 If 17ft UM+ V 
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67 lift 10» lift— k 
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529 M 13V 13ft 
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50 7ft 7ft 7W— ft 
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S7S 34k MK 24k + ft 
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144 lift U Ilk . 
1857 BV, 7ft Bft+1 
54 10ft 10ft Uft _ 
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3S5 17 15 16ft 

250 7ft 498 7k— ft 

38 * Bft BM— ft 
72 3ft 3ft 3ft + ft 
79 4 M* 4 + ft 

42 14ft 14M 14ft 
U09 7ft 7 7ft 
309 lift Ilk lift 
174 25k *Sk 25ft- ft 
535 17ft- 17k 174*+ ft 
49 10ft 10ft 10ft 
45 4k 4 4 — k 

a 25ft 2sft an*— ft 

so 4 k 41 * 4 k— ft 

131 Uft *U 9 k— lk 
540 Zita 30 k 20 ft— k 
S 7 V 7 V TV 
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1183 Uft Ilk 12 —V 
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Consolidated Trading 
Of NYSE listings 

Wsefc Ended Novwnoer 36 

Hlob Low Last Ctifee 
29k 28 28k —ft 

Uk I3VJ 13k +k 
50ft 58 Wft +V 
83k Mft 83k — k 

151* 16 16W — k 

281* 34k 27V +lft 
SB 54k 5746 +V 
Jk 2k 2k — K 
Mk SOW 43V. —V 
30ft 28k 30K +1V 

39k 34k OT* —IV 
49V 479* 48V. — IW 

23ft 21V 23ft +9* 
27k 344* Uft +ft 
39V 30ft Kfe +11* 
74k 72k 73k —Ik 
30k 29k 30ft —ft 
4ift 30k 41k +ik 
31 29k 30ft — W 

99ft 51V 54 —4k 

l»u«s Trodw in: 3121 
Advances: 749 .'OaellAea: imp; 
unctwnoed: 2ZJ 
New lilotts: 208 1 new tows: II 

VOlUDW 

Tbls wee* 23MUJ0B shores 

Lost week 41+iaojoo shores 

i«l same week 189J90000 shares 

1982 la daft UJ07J71J27 shares 

19011a date 10J45JHMO0 shares 

1900 ft dote 1OJ2PJ3U00 mores 

Consolidated Trading 
Of AMEX listings 


Week Ended Nevenoer 25 
met. Lour b 


2k 2k 
UW 5k 
54k 49k 

Bk 5k 
6V 59* 
72k 'lift 
15k M 
Uk 13k 
13k 11k 

Volume: 24J3OOO0 ihoras 
Year to Dote: 1. 1 57 J5CMU0 shares 
Issue* traded In: *13 
Advances: 341 ; declines: 456 ; 
unctwnoed: 116 
New rttohs; IBP; new Jaws: 6 
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Giinese Official Urges Improvement 
In Concessions to Foreign Investors 

■. The Associated Pnss ogy and produce quality goods for 

BELTING — An investment offi- both home and export markets, he 


v - 7 :-;.= 1 dtf has oiged that China give added. 

• ‘1 higher rates of retun) than bank To 


higher rates of return than oaruc To pay for imports, China 
interest rates to foreign business- should export non-ferrous metals 
men who provide funds for Chi- and raw materials in addition to 
nese enterprises, the China Daily manufactured goods, Mr. Rong 
reported Saturday. said. 

The newspaper said the official, • nijna allows joint ventures with 
Rone Viren, general manager of foreigners in selling some prod- 
the China International Trust and •• ucls _ 

Investment Corp., also ureed that * 

Dacca Roler Visiting China 

make goods for export. Roam 

Mr. Rong said that at present, BEU1NG — The military ruler 
foreign funds are usually linked $ Bangladesh. Lieutenant General 
with exports, the English-language Hossain Mohammad Ershad, is_ in 
newspaper said, China for his first official visit 

However, he said, the goal of since he came » povrer last year. 
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China's rDodernization drive, is to 
improve the country's living stand- 
ards. Thus, foreign funds should 


Prime .Minister Zhao Ziyang, who 
visited Bangladesh last year, pre- 
sided at a welcoming ceremony 


go to improve and update wchnol- Saturday. 


China Holds 7-Medal Lead Over Japan in Asiad 


United Pros IntrnG&mci 

NEW DELHI — China captured 
five more gold medals Sunday to 
take a seven-medal lead over Japan 
at the two-thirds mark of the Asian 
Games. China is bidding to over- 
take the Japan for the first time 
since entering the competition in 
1974. 

At the close of the 10th day of 
competition, China had 45 gold 
medals to 38 for Japan. At the 
197S Asiad in Bangkok. Japan 
swamped China. 70-51. 

Japan will try to cut into China's 

NBA Standings 

EASTERN CONFERENCE 
Atlantic Dtatskw 

w l Fd. OB 


1037 W96 Vta Mtft + 96 

739 45k 44k 44ft— Ik 
143 4ft 4 4k+ ft 

25 8 7ft 7ft— ft 

53 18 17k IB + K 

509 139* 12 12ft— lk 

US lk IK lft 

12 Oft IW Bft+ k 

81 S 4k 4K— 96 
825 31ft 2996 2096—1 
9 II 11 11 

537 10k 9k 10k+ H 

37 5k 5 5 — k 

49 SM 5ft SM 

17 13ft 13ft 13+ + k 
II 15ft 15k 15ft + W 
0 21 31 21 

1004 BS 76U Mk+Oft 
34 15W 14W 15V, +1 
105 17 16 15 — ft 

52 19ft 19 19ft 
3 43ft 43 4JV.+ W 

*737 73 31k 22 —1 

1359 304* 39k 30 — ft 

38 10ft TOW 10ft 


52 lift 10k 101*— k 
7144 Uft 119* Uft+fft 

114 18k 17k 17k— k 

U Oft Bta Bft 

34 13ft 13ft I2W— k 

551 9W (ft 9W+ ft 

35* 13k 12ft 13 — ft 

123 25V, 25 25V. + Vt 

447 6k 5k 5k— 9* 

452 Uk 9k 11%+lft 
207 4ft 4W 4ft+ V* 

IW 3096 30 30k— W 

115 3JW 33k 33ft 

173 23 23ft 23ft— k 

*40 31 lfft M —1 
84 11 10k 11 + ft 

245 15ft IS 15k— ft 
44 6ft 6M 59*— ft 
Ml 26k 25k 25K 

505 13ft lift 13 — k 

45* 7 69*6 1+16+W 

74 4ft 4ft 4ft 
93 59ft 59 S9M+ W 

4 13k 139* 13k+ k 

3 4 5k 5k— V* 

151 35ft 35ft 36ft 

89 13k 13 13K+ k 

230 141* 14 lift 


PnilodelPtila IS 2 J67 — 

Easton 12 2 JS7 W 

Washington 7 8 J47 6 

New Jerscv 7 9 J38 6W 

Mow YarL J 11 JM 9 ft 

Control btalstaw 

Milwaukee 10 5 467 — 

Detroit 10 6 ASS k 

Atlanta 6 7 443 3 

Chicago 6 ID J7S 4ft 

iraNano I 10 J75 4ft 

Ctovdond I 12 J77 0 

WESTERN CONFERENCE 
mmwcsi Division 

.KamosCltv 0 3 J71 — 

San Antonio 11 5 J47 — 

Dallas 6 7 452 3 

Dcflvar 7 9 438 3ft 

Utah 4 10 .285 5V: 

| Houston 2 13 .143 7ft 

Pacific OivHlaa 

Seattle u 2 J75 — 

LosAnoetes >1 3 -785 2 

I Pnoanl* 11 5 488 3 

Pomona fl » 471 6ft 

Golden Slaw 4 10 3U 9 

< San Otroo 1 12 JDO lO'i 

Friday's Resorts 

Pnoeni* TW. New Jersey 99 1 Oavt* 29. D. jotev 
son 16; Wlllloms 17. D. Cook 131. 

Los Anaek* 111. San Dleoo ■ 15 (Johnson 32. 
Abdul- jobber 22: Cummings JO, Chambers 231. 
Seam* 127. Denver 106 {Williams 20. SmJm it 

Shelton 16; English 24. luel 171. 

Wasnlnaton 87. Indtena BS (Ruland 26. F. John- 
son 16; G. Johnson 20, Knlgnl 17). 

Boston 137. Uteh 103 'Bird 21 Parish 25; Ooal- 
lav 29, Wilkins 19). 

Philadelphia 170, Cleveland 102 (Malone 24. To- 
nev 23; RoMnsun 23. WeOman 23. Hoves 14). 

San Anionlo 122. Chicago 170 1 Gervln 46 Moore 
21: Woolriaoe Il.Theus 1+ Corsme 161. 

Oeiroii 132. Pori load 11S (Tvlor 32, Thomas 28; 
Halt 31, valentine 24) 

Saturday's remits 

Atlanta 117. Indiana «8 ( wiiklns 37. RounaneW 
2i; C Johnson 22. Kolloog 3,. 

Washington 107. Portland » (Collins 29. 
MohornTfli Paxson W.Nott 171. 

Philadelphia 126 Utah 113 1 Mo lone 32. Tonev 
ft; Graen 26 Wilkins 241. 

Kansas at, IDS, Phoenix 99 (Drew 21. E. John- 
son 16: D. Johnson 21. Adams 18). 

San Antonia 107, Dallas 105 [Gervln 46 Mitch- 
ell 24 i Cummlnos 32. Vlncenl 191. 

Houston IM. Chicago 99 iToagle 20. Mundiv 
19; Thews 23. woolridoe 221. 

Denver Ml, San Dleoo 125 (English 39. ISUI20; 
Cumrnlnur. 25. ClwnDers 16 Hodoes 16 Brooan 
14). 

Milwaukee 109, New York 96 (Lanier 26 Mon- 
crlei. 16 Winters II; Kino27.CiVtwriahrl51. 
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lead on Monday with six swim- 
ming finals on the line. 

China's five gold medals Sunday 
were earned with a pair or viciories 
in nack and field one each in 
shooting and diving and one in the 
men's team badminton event. The 
Chinese team edged Indonesia. 3- 
2 . 

In track and field. Liao Wenfen 
won the women's long jurrip with a 
Gomes record leap of 6.41 meters. 
She beat the record of 6.31 meters 
set bv Xio Jieping at Bangkok in 
1978.' 

Liao's closest competitor was 
Mercy Mathews of India, who 
took the silver medal kith a jump 
of 6.26 meters. 

Another Games record tumbled 
in the hamm er throw competition. 
Shigenobu Murofushi of Japan 
shattered his own Asiad record of 
6S.26 meters with a hurl of 71.14 
meters. 

“I hope to keep participating in 
iniemauonai events." said the 37- 
year-old balding assistant profes- 
sor of physical education. 

Rabuan Piu a 26-year-old 
Malaysian policeman, picked up 
his country’s first gold medal with 
a 10.68-second victory in the men's 
100 meters. 

In swimming, four Asian Games 
records were broken in heats of the 
women's 100-mcter freestyle. 100- 
meter butterfly and 4-by-100 med- 
ley relay, and in the men's 100- 
meter butterfly. 

KLaori Yanase of Japan, who 
earlier won the women's 200- me ter 
freestyle, became the first Asian 
woman to break the 1-minute bar- 
rier in the 100-meter freestyle with 
a time of SS.62 seconds. 

Her teammate Chikako Naka- 
mori also broke the record of 1 
minute 00.30 seconds, set by Sachi- 
ko Yamazaki of Japan in 1978. 
with a time of 1 minute 00.06 sec- 
onds. 

Taihei Saka of Japan set a 

U.S. College Football 

Friday 

Dataware 11 Cometiieui 7 

Nebraska 28 . Ok tottxna 24 

Peon Si. I*. Pimburah 18 

Sat u tOov 

Arizona 28 . Arizona Si. IS 
Auburn 21 Alabama 22 
Oemson 21 . Wok e Fores’ 17 
Georgia 36 Georgia Tedb 18 
Hawaii 45 . Air Force 21 
Houston 26 Rice 21 
Lons Beach St. 46 Ulon SI. 17 
iMonratiis Si. 12 . Arkansas SL D 
Miami i Fla) ) 9 . Clndrnrtall 13 
NevoCa LOS Veoo »42 Funerton 23 
Oreoen 7 . Oregon SI .6 
Son Dteoo 51 . 35 . Oklahoma 51.5 
Southern 22 . G rambling 17 
Southern Coin. 17 , Notre Dame 13 

Tulone 31. Louisiana SL2B 

Vanderbilt 26 Tennessee 21 
fimfar 

JVUran BnwL Tokyo 
Ctemsan 21 .Wc«ie Fonts* 17 


Games record in a heat of the 100* 
meter men's butterfly in 57.59 sec- 
onds. The "old record of 58.41 sec- 
onds was set by Shinsuke Kayuma 
of Japan. 

The Japanese women's team 
shattered the Games record in the 
4-by-100 relay in 4 minutes 27 sec- 
onds. eclipsing the record set by a 
Japanese learn in the 1978 .Asiad 
of 4 minutes 27.16 seconds. Ya- 
nase was the anchor for the wom- 
en's relay team. 

The fourth Asiad record to fall 
Sunday was in the womens 100- 
meter butterfly. Takemi Ise of Ja- 
pan clocked i minute 03.21 sec- 1 
onds in a heat to break the old 
record of 1 minute 3.56 seconds set 
by Yasue Hatsuda of Japan at 
Bangkok in 1978, 

On Saturday. Japan and South 
Korea made waves iu swimming 
and a fast Filipino starlet ran off 
with her country's first gold medal 
in athletics. 

The swimming Choi sisters of 
Seoul — Choi Youn Hee and Choi 
Youn Jung — won gold and silver, 
respectively, in both the 100-meter 
backstroke and the 200-meter indi- 
vidual medley. 

Youn Hec 15. and Youn Jung. 
16. also finished with a gold and a 
silver in Tuesday's 200- meter back- 
stroke, thus winning six medals be- 
tween them in three events. 

At the 75,000-seat Jawaharlai 
Nehru Stadium, Lydia de Vega 
won the Philippines' first track 
gold medal, in the 100- meter dash. 

De Vega. 17. crossed the finish 
line in 1 1.76 seconds, followed by 
P.T. Usha of India with a time of 
1 1.95 seconds. 

"1 had a late start but 1 am run- 
ning very, very hard.” said the Ma- 
nila-based runner, who recently 
starred in a Philippine film about 
her life. "The women from Hong 
Kong and Japan are very strong 
and they came out fast. 1 was run- 
ning only third, but I finally 

Transactions 

BASKETBALL 

National Basketball Association 

DETROIT — Placed Kelly Trlpwcka. lorward. 
on tneinl urea list. 

FOOTBALL 

National Football League 

LOS ANGELES RAMS— ^ Waived Cullen 
Brvonl. fullback, and Binv woody, wide receiv- 
er. Stoned Cherries DcJumett. defensive lacUe, 
ami Kerry Lockiln. wide receiver. 

PITTSBURGH— AdlvatBd Walter Abercrom- 
bie. running bock. 

HOCKEY 

National Hockey League 

NEW YORK ISLANDERS — Seal Paul Boutll- 
ter.defenseinam.luSl. Jean otthe Quebec Junior 
Hockev Lraauo. 

COLLEGE 

CAL-POLY POMONA— Announced IM n»)gno- 
Monof Roman Gabriel, head foolbaJI coach. 

EASTERN MICHIGAN— Named Jim Horke- 
ma head football coach. 


caught up with them in the last 10 
meters. I thought I would win be- 
cause I have a lot of confidence.” 

M.D. Valsamma of India won 
the women’s 400-meter hurdles in 
a Gaines record lime of 58.47 sec- 
onds. “I am very happy now.” the 
21 -year-old railway clerk said. 
“They drew me in the eighth lane. 
It was very difficult.” 

Valsamma’s coach, A.K, Kuuv, 
said he spent the night trying to 
convince the Indian speedster that 
she could win despite the draw. 

“1 told her that Edwin Moses set 
his world record in the 400-meter 
hurdles in the eighth lane.” Kuttv 
said. 


NHL Standings 

WALES CONFERENCE 
Patrick DtalUoa 



w 

L 

T 

GF 

GA 

Ptf 

NV Isles 

14 

9 

4 

102 

84 

32 

PtiilaOetaMa 

13 

9 

2 

93 

74 

28 

MY Rangers 

12 

ID 

1 

94 

91 

25 

Washington 

B 

1 

4 

84 

90 

22 

Pittsburgh 

0 

12 

3 

7B 

108 

19 

New Jersey 

4 

IS 

7 

71 

IIP 

IS 


Adams Division 




Man! real 

IS 

4 

S 

111 

77 

35 

Boston 

13 

7 

5 

91 

70 

31 

Buffalo 

11 

8 

4 

MV 

80 

24 

Quebec 

11 

10 

* 

108 

104 

24 

Hartford 

S 

14 

1 

72 

107 

13 

CAMPBELL CONFERENCE 



Norris Division 




CM cage 

15 

3 

i 

102 

75 

35 

Minnesota 

14 

a 

3 

110 

94 

31 

Sl Loub 

« 

13 

3 

17 

94 

21 

Toronto 

4 

12 

5 

71 

93 

13 

□droll 

3 

IS 

A 

6l 

104 

12 


Sniyttw Division 




Edmonton 

10 

9 

4 

117 

108 

24 

LOS Anodes 

10 

9 

J 

79 

81 

23 

Vancouver 

9 

10 

S 

87 

78 

23 

Winnipeg 

10 

8 

2 

93 

81 

22 

Calgary 

9 

13 

4 

lde 

106 

22 


Friday* Results 

Ed man! on 6. Winnipeg 5 (Kuril 2 tljl. Gretzky 
? (201. Coffev (61. huoms 19); Lundnaim 7 (61. 
LukowkSI (9). Mullen 1711. 

New Jersey 6 Vancouver 4 (Meugner 2 (7). 
Tamballlnl (61. Ashton (4). RoiaZ (in. Hlinka 2 
III)). 

Washington 6 Toronto 3 (Enabtoai (1). Car- 
nearer (9). Gartner tut. Gould ITS/, Houston 
UOI; Vatve 2 (S>. Korn (21). 

Buffalo 6 St. LOUIS 6 (Ruff (6l. McKenna 2 (7). 
McCauri (51. 5eilina (7). RuH (7); Mullen 2 (61. 
Dunloa (71. PcM croon? (131. Ramoae (411. 

Pittsburgh 6 Minnesota 6 (Hafcansson (3). 
Boutette 2 (181. Baxter (3). Catlvte (4). Malone 
171; Bellows 3 (91. Ciccorefil (161. Povne 7 ( 141. 
Giles (ill. 

Chicago 6 Horitord 3 ISovord (91. Sccord 091. 
Lormer (101. Gardner (7): Stoughton (7). Re- 
naudlSI, Froncis i9i). 

Saturday* Results 

New Jersey 6 Caktorv 3 l Ashton (5), MacMil- 
lan (7). Ludvla (1), Tambelllni 171; cneulnard 7 
MI.Konrovd (ID. 

Boston 6 Hartford 0 (Bourque 2 (5). L Crowd- 
er 181. Pederson 2 (9). mcNoo 2 (81, MKkiteian 
(*>!. 

SI. Louis 6 Pittsburgh 3 (Sutter (16). Petterv 
son 2 (14), Carlson (3). Patev (4); Carlyle 2 (6). 
KehoedSD. 

New York Rangers X New York islanders 8 
(Duguav 2 16). Beck (SI). 

Chteooa 3. Quebec I (Preston (12).Secord (20). 
D. Sutler (5i; Pknette (2)). 

Montreal 6 Detroit 5 (Tremblay (7). Neater 
(9). Waller (111, Hunter (61. Mondou (5): Larson 
i«), D. Smim (3). Rowe (31. McKecImte (7). 
Biabdell («». 

Winnipeg 6 Toronto 3 (MocLean l«1. Am lei 
(4). Christian (51, DuPont 17). Hawerchuir (13). 
DeBkhi (71; Salmlng Ml, Frycer (61, Boimls- 
truc* (in. 


New Issue These Bonds having been sold, this announcement appears as a matter oi record only. November 1982 

eURQFIMR 

(European Company for Financing of Railway Rolling Stock, Basle) 


DM 50,000,000 

8 % Bearer Bonds of 1982/1989 
- Private Placement - 


Berliner Handels- und Frankfurter Bank 


ESCORTS & GUIDES 

INTERNATIONAL 

ESCORT SERVICE 

UJJL 

Headquarters N.YjC 

212-765-7896 

212-765-7754 

Odcogo Branch 

312-861-0465 

Escorts available to travel atywhera 
nationally or itearnaiionaly. 

MAJOR , 

CREDIT CARDS 
ACCEPTED 

TUx iw d wta nfcm soruico boo 
boon fuahmd as Aw tap Iwd 
•BKterivw Eaoari Srncn by _ 
USA » htend ta nd nows modki 
Iwdudfea wmSb a n d TV. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


(Continued From Back Page) 


• CONTACIA MIBBNATIONAL • 

ExcuT Sennce in Europe. 


GBMANV: 06103 -S 6122 

FrmMurt - Wissfiadsw - Mute* - 


E fiwi - fl oi to - H teiiburB 


SWTT2BUAND: 004M10MM122 
Zssfch -M-I mmi -Bwnu- 
tmanM - Gfenna. 

AUSTRIA. VtoMwa 0604103-06122 

ITALY: 00«6dt03-8AI22 i 

Ramo-Mllati 


ESCORTS & GUIDES 

REGENCY -USA 

WOUDWR7E MU.T1MGUAL 
BGMT SatVICE 

NEW YORK CITY 

Tufc 212-838-8027 

1212-753-1864. 

By reservation oriy. 

CAPRICE 

BCORT SERVICE 
IN NEW YORK 
m: 212-737 3291. 

AMSTERDAM 

***** 

HONESTY 


0049-4103-86122 ESCORT SERVICE 8H 20-233143 


HOUAMh 021+436956 

■ Am il wi l o ni lln gite R idte wlia n. 

B4QLAND: Lnnden 01-628 T969 

OTHBl EEC CAPITALS 

TfiiGwmany <+6103-86122 


ApAMBBCAN escokt sarvia 

• ESCORTS NY & 

• EVERYWHERE 
YOU ARE— OR GO 

• Americo-Transworid 

212-591-2934 

212-461-6091 

212-961-1945 

Tefephane write PCS 176, 
frashAbaAMi. NY 11365; USA 

VB4NA • HARAW3NY « VB» Sri- 
wcb. Pleato ddi 022441418 {Vienna}, 
Noon io midnight. 


COSMOPOLITAN 

ESCORT SERVICE 
NEW YORK CITY 
21-2-686-3542 

VISA A MASTER CARDS ACCEPTED 

LONDON 

BB.GRAVIA 

ton S urvfc o . 

Td: 736 5877. 


EVASION 

W bcarf 6 Paid* Saniao, 
Madrid, muhSngual 
Teh Madid 261 41 42 - 261 4335. 


ESCORTS & GUIDES 

LONDON 

Porfman Escort Agency 

67 CMbera Strsut, 
iandanWl 

TH: 486 3724 or 486 1 1 58 

LONDON 

KENSINGTON 

ESCORT SStVKE 

10 KB4SB4GTON CHURCH ST, W8 
TEL 937 9136 OR 997 9133 

LONDON 

OXFORD ST 
ESCORT SERVICE 
LONDON & HEATHROW 
TEL 01 582 2408 

ELAN U.S. A. 

ESCOKT SERVICE 
NEW YORK 212-874-1310 

Other major btoi owaJable. 

ZURICH 

Vanessa Escort Service 

m.- 01/47 02 12-69 22 46 

AMSTERDAM 


N. EUROPE B00KT SSEVKE 
mi 645687/ 645688 


COSMOS wn, ESCOKT SBIVICE 

• FRANKFURT* 

A EVERYVACRE M BJROPE 
Tat Onw C+61 1-499991 


ZURICH 


SOME ESCORT A CUBE SStVKE 
m.'0l/ 202 6893 


ESCORTS & GUIDES 

Amsterdam 

* SHE * E5CORTSBMCE 


AMSTERDAM 

ESCORT GUDE SStVKE 
ONCE 1973 
Tel: 247731. 

• ZURICH - GENEVA 0 

Onego Ewort Service Germaiy 

TEL 0049-6103-82048 
ARISTOCATS 

LONDON 

Escort Service 

Tefe 437 4741/4742 IS noon - midni^ir 

Zurich - Geneva 

Manquu Escort 4 Guide Service 
TS: 01 / 361 9000 


GOCVA-EXCLU51VE 

Escort Service. Ahemoon & Evenng. 

Tafe 22/21 79 2? 


B-JANNAH 

Escort Service I nerinn 

4311767 - 7945218 


ROME CUM ESCORT & Gude Service. 
Tot 06 / 509 2604 .' 
509)146(10(8+- 10 pn.) 


LONDON MAYFAIR 
escort senna 
TEL: 01 5812408 


70P50CETY 

bcorl Serviai. landon/Hecehnwr 
Tot (01) 2666528 


LONDON WEST 

Etcert Agency 
Tufc London 7*7 3304. 


LONDON LUCY ESCORT Serwcs. T*L 

pi) 504 5064. — -r- 

COFBWAfiGN EXCUU9VE Eacxiri 5ar- VXOMO, CM4A^ J^ Senna, 
vice. Tafc 1-244034. Cards. 416063^463. 


ESCORTS & GUIDES 

LONDON - QB5EA G8U ton Se. 
wtob. 5) Beauchamp Place. London 
5W3. Tefc 01 584 6513/2749, +12 pm. 


Geneva-Jade Domino 

EKOH Sw*te+ Tel: 023/ 31 95 09 


GENEVA VJJ. Service. 
Noon ID midnight. Tel; 41 20 36. 


EXC CAPITALS 

Escort Service. Germany 0/7851-5719. 

NY A USA: LA VBNTURA Escort & 
Guide Service by Mia & Laura. Tel: 
NY 212-888-1666. 

BRUSSBS. CHANT AL ESCORT Ser- 
vicB. Tel: 520 2365. 

VBNNA - EXCLUSIVE Escort Service. 
Te^ 47-74-61 . 

MADRID UA Escort Service. 7660580 - 
2509472. Credt mrtfe. 

HtANKHKT - PETRA Escort & Travel 
Service. Tot 061 1 / 6H2405L 
DUS5BDORF/ COLOGNE - Demina 
EnefcJi Escort Service. 0211/3831 41 
HAMBURG ESCORT SBVKE. Tel, 
040/41052 38. 

DUSSSDORF BCORT I GUBE Ser- 
vice. Tefc 021 1 492605. 

HtANKFURT - GUOA Escort Service. 
Tel: 0617 -682300. 

FRAMCHJRT NEAR AIRPORT Escort 
Service 06171/73908. 

COLOGNE - BONN - DUE55HJDOSF 
Escnn Service. Tab 0221 / 124601 
ntAfflCFURT-QAUDIA Escort Service. 

T«V -xnjxy) 

VBWA ETORE ESCORT S8M0E. 

- Tel: 56 78 55. 

FRAMCRJRT-LAURA Escort Service. 
Tel:S97 237i 

RUNKRJRT - KAB4 Escort Service. 
Tel: 061 1 -68420CL 

LONDON UNDSEY Escort Service. Tei< 
014029838 

SUSANNAH ESCORT SOMCE ton- 
dan T* 352 0058. 

LONDON RB4CH CONWCTION 

Escort Service. Tel: (01) 286 1&&- 
LOMXJN PETITE FtHJR Escort Sendee. 

London / Modi sow. Tat 01 7496270. 
LONDON ASCOT EXCLUSIVE Escort 
Service Tet 834 7251 
LONDON OOOE Escort Service Tefc 
01 381 9853. 

DB8SE ESCORT SBVKX Tel, London 
5890451. 

MADRID. RUTH ESCORT SBVK£. 
Tefc 242 27 92. 

MADRD ANA ESCORT SHVKX Tel: 
7771231. 

FRANWTJRT - 1MBBAI»4 - MAINZ 

Diana Escort Service. Tek 061904488. 
HtANKFURT SONIA BCORT Service 
Ti* 0611/686562 

VBNNA - R Escort Wvice Tet 42 
S3 46 from 10 an. 

MTCCH STAR Escort Servo. Tel. 
(0W}3lt7«a 

LONDON CHAN1B1E Escort Servn. 
TefcOI 5822408. 

WASHINGTON D O Sandy Day 
Escort Senna, ptq 549.1255. 
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CROSSWORD 


ACROSS 

1 Kind Of truck 
5 Hit 

10 Bark cloth 
M Pan of an 

Ed. D. exam 

15 Itinerant 

16 Approval 

17 Like 
equestrienne 
Godiva 

*0 Toggery 
merchant 

21 Heart essential 

22 Blessed 

23 K-P connection 
25 Proceeds 

steadily with 
difficulty 

27 Thai export 

28 Literary 
monogram 

31 Endure 

32 Home 
entertainment 

'33"— a poor 
wayfaring . . 
WUkeSavalas 
38 From- — Z 
38 Waiter's 

request 

40 SANE target 

41 Pro 

42 Air 

43 Not easily 
duped 

45 Sharpness 

46 S 0 S, e.g. 

47 Key group 

50 Furniture slots 
54 Like a new 
father 

57 On the summit 

58 Beat 

59 City SE of 
Torino 

60 Wowed 

61 Made of wood 

62 High time 


DOWN 


1 Therefore: Fr. 

2 Soviet river 


3 Tasty shark 

4 Excess 


5 Rent's 
escargots 

6 Saunter 

7 First name in 


18 Junk's Arabian 
cousin 

19 Type of know- 
how 

23 Actor Buxton 

24 Open sea 

25 Spaghetti 
sauce ■ 

26 — of love 

27 Where an owl 
and a cat went 


Persian poetry 28 Lively dance ol 

8 Mahal 

9 Psychologist 29 Obstinate 

30 Rlverduck 

31 Wren's 

SZZS** »*£&* 


Psychologist 
LeShan 
10 Ban 


12 Spritely 

13 Welk's "A-one 
two. . 


Pedro 
3S Like some 
questions 


36 Hospital item 

37 Queen 
Elizabeth is 
one 

43 Lurch 

44 Can. province 

45 Breakout 

46 Thicket 

47 They're busy 
In Apr. 

48 Comic-actor 
Johnson 

49 "The Banks o' 
M : Bums 

50 Buck, for one 

51 Middling 

52 Outside: 
Prefix 

53 Fleece 

55 Likely 

56 Big .Calif. 



WEATHER 


ALCARVE 

ALGIERS 

AMSTERDAM 

ANKARA 

ATHENS 

AUCKLAND 

BANGKOK 

BEIJING 

BEIRUT 

BELGRADE 

BERLIN 

BOSTON 

BRUSSELS 

BUCHAREST 

BUDAPEST 

BUENOS AIRES 

CAIRO 

CAPE TOWN 

CASABLANCA 

CHICAGO 


LONDON 

LOS ANGELE5 

MADRID 

MANILA 

MEXICO CITY 

MIAMI 

MILAN 

MONTREAL 

MOSCOW 

MUNICH 

NAIROBI 

NASSAU 

HEW DELHI 

NEW YORK 

NICE 

OSLO 

PARIS 

PRAGUE 

REYKJAVIK 


COPENHAGEN 

8 

46 

5 

41 

Cloudy 

RIO DE JANEIRO 30 

COSTA DEL SOL 

20 

68 

11 

52 

Cloudy 

ROME 

14 

DAMASCUS 

14 

57 

4 

39 

Cloudy 

SAD PAULO 

28 

DUBLIN 

S 

41 

2 

36 

Fair 

SEOUL 

12 

EDINBURGH 

4 

39 

0 

32 

Rain 

SHANGHAI 

20 

FLORENCE 

14 

57 

6 

43 

Overcast 

SINGAPORE 

31 

FRANKFURT 

6 

43 

4 

39 

Overcast 

STOCKHOLM 

6 

GENEVA 

6 

43 

4 

39 

Overcast 

SYDNEY 

26 

HARARE 

28 

82 

18 

64 

Cloudy 

TAIPEI 

29 

HELSINKI 

3 

37 

0 

32 

Overcast 

TEL AVIV 

20 

HONGKONG 

24 

75 

21 

70 

Ratal 

TOKYO 

13 

HOUSTON 

18 

64 

7 

45 

Cloudy 

TUNIS 

15 

ISTANBUL 

13 

55 

6 

43 

Fair 

VENICE 

13 

JERUSALEM 

12 

54 

4 

39 

Cloudy 

VIENNA 

5 

LAS PALMAS 

21 

70 

17 

61 

Cloudy 

WARSAW 

7 

LIMA 

24 

75 

19 

66 

Cloudy 

WASHINGTON 

ID 

LISBON 

17 

63 

12 

54 

Fair 

ZURICH 

5 


Fair 

Cloudy 

Cloudy 

Ovwcod 

Cloudy 

Fair 

Overcast 

Fair 

Overcast 

Rain 

Cloudy 

Fair 

Fair 

Cloudy 

Fair 

Rain 

Cloudy 

Rain 

Fair 

Fair 

Cloudy 

Overeos. 

Cloudy 

Rain 

Foody 

Ratal 

Fair 

Cloudy 

Fair 

Fair 

Shawm 

Rain 

Overcast 

Overcast 

Cloudy 

Rain 


Reaffirms tram the previous 3* hours. 


Timely Business News 
Is Our Stock Mnade; 


Japan's Tr*de 
Patterns 


No idem 

Export! 


I. 

/ 


. USbCam Oaten 
' Exports to 
WBituirwBpE 


/ 


Faimlmpan* j' 



Yours at Half-Price 


If you purchased this Trib at a newsstand, you're already en- 
joying a rare bargain — the whole world in just a few tightly 
written, fact-packed pages. 

But why not double the bargain? By subscribing to the Interna- 
tional Herald Tribune for six months or a year, you receive each 
copy at almost half the newsstand price, up. to 4 6* off, to be 
precise, depending on where you live. Twice as many Tribs for 
your money. 

Double the value of the Trib by halving its price. Subscribe 
now so you don’t miss a single issue. 

Just fill out the coupon below and mail. For maximum savings. ' 
subscribe for a full year. This cut-price subscription offer is for 
ne h- subscribers onh\ 


"■r g |k crrotiunoMLM , 4 

licralfeaE&^enbunc 


; International Herald Tribune 
France. 


To:: ^ _ 

181 Avenue dbarira-dr-Gaolle. 92521 Neuffly Ccdex, . 
Telephone: 747.12.65. Telex: 6 1 2832. 

Please drde beknr the tkw period nd ndoced srtnatptkia price selected. 

(Rates valid through November 30, 1982) 


| COUNTRY 

lyrar 

6 months 

3 month. 

Austria 

ASch. 

3.050 

1425 

840 

Belgium. 

BJr. 

«noo 

3400 

I.6S0 

n» nm»rt 

DJCr. 

IJ80 

640 

350 

Rnlmil 

F.M. 

990 

495 

270 

France 

■ FJ\ 

800 

400 

220 

Germany * 

DM. 

360 

180 

100 

GrauBriuin 

.... £ 

62 

31 

18 

Grace 

..Dr. 

WOO 

4.000 

2450 


. £Irl 

90 

45 

25 

Italy 


169,000 

82400 

45400 


LFr. 

MQ0 

31000 

1 ,650 

NHh.fl.i.1. 

.. FL 

406 

203 

112 

Norway 

N.Kr. 

1.120 

560 

308 

Portugal 

.Esc. 

8,660 

4430 

2,400 

Spain 

PUi 

14,200 

7.100 

3,900 

Swedai 

Sitr. 

990 

495 

270 


SJr. 

320 

160 

90 

Rest of Europe, North Africa end 




former French Africa, 11&A-. . . 

.... $ 

236 

128 

71 

Flench Pdyueaia. Middle East .. . 

....S 

266 

132 

72 

Rest e§ Africa, Canada, Latin 





America, Golf Stales and Asia . 

.... S 

352 

1W 

98 


□ Yes, I would like to -accept your bargain offer. Please 
ud Herald Tribune for the time 


send me the International 
period and at the reduced price aided on this coupon. 


My 


29-11-82 


Address 


Qty 


Job/ Profession 


MarionsSty 


Company activity 

IMPORTANT: Payment man be codoscd with this form u validate your 
subscription. Pirate i ffiy checks payable to the International Herald Tribune. 
Do not <-»<A Pro-forma invoices art available upon wquesL 


gffASE SCRUB erase 
ERASE SCRUB eras! 
ERASE SCRV0 


LOOK AT THIS, MARCIE f 
TWELVE PERFECTLY GOOD 
FENOLS, BUT I'VE WORN 
OUT ALL THE ERASERS... 
VST 


THAT 5HOULP TELL 
.YOU SOMETHING, SIR. 




B. 

C 


uife&c&wAttaaoii 

OF'Wfe, M Am\D, 


...JHeVtcrifiAsoF 

RUNAWAf ume>. 






iWtegease/MTfEwaBo 


-fflArfMsSWA 1 
awipcuTtWimliite 









HERD WANTS TO 
KNOW !P I CAN | 
SKIP DINNER 
i.i AND GO OUT| 
1-U-W1TH HIM 



( REALLY? 
^ I DIDN'T 
THINK YOU’D 
LET ME 

go our 






i justwontletT 

JYOU COME BACK/VI 






THAT HORSE - WON j HO! WHAT] 
AMdRVELUXJSFEBJlYTDBE ) 
ON A WINbflN STREAK ACWN / <1 


P] 5111 



l !t£L 




THAT FIVER 
*7DU . 
OWE ME 



VOU KNOW WHAT THEY 
r- SW, WO-THERE'S N0 1 
„ PLEASURE WnWXJT PAIN 





vMrt&n&U'A 
\CA\U> W0A&& 



1 




DISTURBED g/ JEFF j 
BRADEN'S THREAT TD n 
TALK TV DR. MORGAN 
ABOUT WENDY, RON 
GOES TO SEE THE 
MEN WO NAVE 
BEEN SUPPLYING 
HIM WITH ILLEGAL 
DRUGS' 


GEORGE WILL BE 
UP IN A COUPLE 
Of MINUTES , BOX' , 
HOW ABOUT 
DRINK* 


NOT 


RIGHT 


NOW: 


r m at did you 
SAY WHEN JEEf 


SAID HE WAS 
GOING TO SEE 
THE DOCTOR 
TAKING CARE, 



TmsnmeorcaQF&T. 
am do rrs&sBAnaeiN 

UN MEAN, TOWN IS DOWS A DO 

n rrmJL wR&wMmsvoMi 
fc THROUGH, GET ANfCFritS CAUS 
DUCKS? RETURNED ANMJRB. 


m/mtr 
UBSCHB- 
UUU&Tb 
STMTSHOOr- 
TNG SOON? 


axrruoRtt.THSPRth 
JECnXMTDDMUCH 
TDkBTD&VEORNM. 
iF&F&ajrAum- 
mtmVFATSD 
/ THswner. 



SURE. IJUSTASm? 
^ mm'PmmjuA 
mrmuKMDo 
w- tNAsnwnoN 

? LBBWST* 




THAT SCRAMBLH) WORD GAME 
' by Henri Arnold and Bob Lae 


DENNIS THE MENACE 


Unscramble these four Jumbles, 
one letter to each square, to toon 


SAYGS 


u 

'JL 

1 

1 


EJ 


s 

NELET 


znz 


CAFEED 

| 

□ 

□ 


Lx: 



Now arrange the circled letters to 
form the emprise answer, as sug- 
gested by the above cartoon. 


Print answer here: A t I I X I I 1 


(Answers tomorrow) 

SafUTtiay , $ I Jumbles; POWER TYING FERVOR HAPPEN 

I Answer By the time a man is wise enough to watch 


his step, he's usually too old to do this— 
GO ANYWt 


/HERE 



Imprimepw Offprint. 73 rue de I’Evonple, 75018 Paris 


'ItoNOTAFRWDOFA UTILE THUNDER. -BUT 1AM 
AFRAID OF A L0T0F THUNDER. ! ' 


BOOKS 


THE ALMIGHTY 

By Irving Wallace. 403 pp. SI 5.95. 

Doubleday. Garden City, Nevf York. iV. Y. II 530. 
Reviewed by Jonathan Yardlcv, 

T IKE manv another toiler in the 




J_j vineyards of schlock fiction, Ir- 
ving Wallace is a specialist in howlers. 
Some readers, prowling, through the 
pages of “The Almighty.” will fasten 
upon this one: “Now. gathered 
around the coffee table. Armstead 
seemed almost benign." Others will 
take a liking to this: “Beside him, on a 


pad. Wing on her back which spread 
' flai 


and flattened her bare breasts . . . 
But my choice sweeps the fidd: 


have exclusive coverage of it. Bui 
ting control of the paper ts :^ 
enough for Armstead, nor is. he Ion. 
tent to wallow in. the affections of ^ 
daddy's mistress. He wants njort 
more, more 

“Sex was not fust-best but second, 
best. 

“Power was fira-bcsL 

"Power to manipulate, contntf 
dominate — everything, everyone; & 
world. 


«*a 


-Throughout her short life Victona 
a had b 


Weston 'had been a young person, and 
death had been far away. 

The reader who chooses to ap- 
proach a Wallace novel in search of 
these and other malapropisuB, or Irv- 
ings, cannot but come away .from it 
richer for the experience. Unfor- 
tunately. though, the cost of such sat- 
isfaction is very high: You have to 
read the book. This is not easy. A lit- 
tle bit of fractured syntax can 'be a lot 
of fun. but 400 pages of it add up to 
hard, exhausting work: a little bit of 
unintentional hilarity can brighten up 
the day, but 400 pages of it leave you 
gasping for breath. The occasional 


“It - had come to him -wStb r ‘ * 
clarity. : . . What to do, how to do : 
it. It was dangerous, voydangrom- ■’ 
this bigger seduction, this, rape of life/ < 
But he would- attempt it. He wotM 
enjoy the ultimate oqpsm/ 


And what, you may ask, is the-ukp, 
i? God-Bee power? But of 


rewards offered bv "The Almighty' 
sheer Tabo 


are much smaller than the sheer Tabor 
involved in getting from the first page 
to the last. . , 

The gentleman referred to in its 
title is one Edward Armstead, who at 
the age of 56 is at last freed by the 
death of his famous, domineering fa- 
ther to take over the billion-doUar 
Armstead communications empire — 
most specifically the New York 
Record- “I wanted the Record above 
everything else." Armstead says. 
“Having it would give me my chance 
to prove myself, prove I was worthy.” 
But his vile daddy’s will contains a 


zinger, a provision that requires Arm- 
stead to do the m 


! near-impossible if be is 
to maintain control of the newspaper 
— close a circulation gap between it 
and The New York Times of almost 
350.000. 

This, of course, he does, by most 
underhanded means; he stages a sen- 
sational story so that the Record can 


Solution to Friday's Puzzle 


□m OQUE 3 H onao 
EEliaa DEED 
HO EEJGE3H EDHHII 
QDOEQ QHEHHQE 
QQOH □□ 
BBC3DOE 0EIEEIBO 
HOQH BOS30Q D0QE 
□□□□ GdDHD BQOB 

□non cm mss ci □□□g 
QDQGQB 
QBGD OC3DQ 
DOGEEB □EC3OQ0O 
□HE EOGEE 
EQE EDEQH 
EQS E0OCU3 


mate orgasm ? 1 _ 

course. -To make the. Record the / 
mightiest newspaper in the wodd, -• 
Armstead hires nis own texrorisfgang 
and sets it on a series of missions th 5 ‘ ‘ j 
result in one exclusive sttwytrfter an* . - 

other. Evcntuallv becomes to realia 

that “it wasn’t all that easy, playin' •' 
God," but by then he is trapped ia ha 
own megalomania. 

Who brings him down? Why.. & *' 
doughty girt reporter, nope other tha^ ■' 
the aforementioned Victorui -'Weston, 
who had burst into journalism wl, 
this ringing declaration: "To hell with 
the - money: m live in one room in s : ... 
ghetto, eat an apple a day, triiead my ... 
own pantyhose — as long as r ear ’ 
wake up unable to wait for my iob. to : A 
begin, and go to sleep knowing J vg&u ' 
more hours of the same. I want to- be 
Nellie Bly. 1 want to be Annie Laura:. 

I want to be Dcvothy KilgaUen." 
kidding. 

It (t&es her a ridioilously kmgune .. • 
to do so, but as the pile of sensatjkijjd. ‘ * - 
Record exclusives grows ever higher, 
the doughty girl reporter finally fig. 
ures out that something weird isgiW. • ; 
on and applies her investigative skHls 
to the exposure of her boss. Thus ulfr.. ... 
mately involves Aur Force One amt 7 ! 
the president of the United Slates amf . 
a mad kamikaze pilot with a score to iv : 
settle — and. just for good measure, ~ 
the man she loves, who just happens ', 
to be aboard .Air ForceOne at the di* T. ■ 
mactic moment. You will not be ' 
surprised to learn that a happy ending 
ia had by all with one notable excep- ir ’"' 
tion. '• ■ f • 

“The Almighty" was wriiienoa-au. n-' 
tomatic . pflot and reads accordingly, i ; " 
Wallace begins at the beginniog-^nd -• - 
goes on until he comes to thcead; -' : - 
then he stops. His narrative' is Strict, - 
relentless exposition, with not a shred f '' ! - 
of wit, subtlety or ima^nation; the 
only pleasures it affords are unwitting 
ones, and soon enough even they piS V- r - 
Four hundred pages of Irvings dohot 
a novel make. - ■ 


I 


N 


Jonathan Yandtey is on the staff if 
77t<? H'osfcmgKm Past. . 


BRIDGE 


i 

Bra: 


By Alan Truscott 


A N old idea for effective bridge in- 
struction has recently been re- 
vived with success. Special decks of 
cards are manufactured with marked 
backs, and the markings tell the dealer 
bow to distribute the cards on a par- 
ticular numbered deal The deals are 
constructed to illustrate instructive 
points in bidding and play. 

The third in a series of such decks 
has been prepared by a leathng bridge 
teacher, Caroline Sydnor. It provides 
for 40 deals, which are frilly explained 
in the accompanying book: “Bridge 


West has seven hearts, so the declare: ’ 
should expect a void on his right. Tht'K^i.-n, . 

..Fa maJ — — — no flu. .lifLv f * 1 1 * * 


3% 


«> 


I — 

L 


Made Easy: How to Win More 

* This 


Tricks." This won the American 
Bridge Teachers Association Award 
for the best teaching text written in 
1981. 

The package of book and cards 
should be helpful to both teachers and 
home groups. It is available for $8-50 
from the author, 211 South Lee Street, 
Alexandria, Va. 22314. 

In one of the deals from the book, 
shown in the diagram. South lands in 
four roades after West has opened 
with three hearts. When the dummy 
appears, South is pleased to find an 
ace. At match-point scoring be would 
mental l y lament the failure to play 
no- trump, but can console himself 
with the thought that few pairs are 
likely to alight in three no-trump. It 
could be done with a take-out double 
and a three no-trump response by 
North. ■ . 

But the 10 sure tricks in no-trump 
are rather less sure in spades. The. bid- 
ding has made it highly provable, 


safe road to success, as the author 
points out, is to dude twice in hearts. 
The third lead can be ruffed in the 
closed hand, and after, trumps are. 
drawn, the heart ace survives to pro - 1 
vide a diamond discard. ^ . -\-. : 

This is undoubtedly the right: play, 
with or without an opening three- ? 
heart bid, but South can survive as&e - 7 
cards lie if he makes the error of plif ' ;: 
ing the heart ace. He will dtow.!- 
trumps, play his dub winners and*':., 
lead a diamond to the nine in dummy, 
East must lead from the diamond (ting 
or give a ruff-and-sluff, so the tmt ^, 
trick comes back. -• 


NORTH 
>10743 
9A832 

>Qf* 

*07 

^ WEST (D) 

10974 
♦J882 ' 

SOUTH - - 

+AKQJ65 ; 

■■ 9«s- 

d A64 

OAK •••.••: 

North and South were vtflasxaUe, 
The bidding: 


EAST * 

♦ 983 

9— - 

❖ KJM32 

*Q!D5*r 


West 

30 

pass Pass 


Ninth East ; Mk 




♦♦ 'V-r*. 


Westted the heart king. 
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VaOaiPrar laiemanoaa! 


?■ io NEW YORK — Pat Leahv. who 

,e «■ er^fW idicr missed two cxtra-pcnni at- 
and a fidd.goal try. hit a 
haa ^yard fidd goal in the final min- 
• in it oT the third period Sunday ta 

^ liana- tot *11 the. New York Jeis to a 15-13 



■: za'i-v 11 OteJ’ fe JetiMook over an their own 48 
't-/ 1 moved - to the Packer 7-yard 

^ ■Me iMe ml- Freeman McNeil's 36-yard 


c ' s 'WoaA&thy caintfy connecting from 25 
-;p J^'aallv Jw^jattls out for the 15-13 lead. 
•'h^^'V’all Bay slopped New York 

llr . r- ^bT^B-iis l-yardline with eight nwi- 
c ^ ri mani 1 &!t .;^s'-teft in the game and had a 
' «■*«» him a Since- to "win, moving to New 
i*y 2 :rt ™ aow5!SL>5 3 X But the Jet defense. 




"anitotovhto a 20r0 shutout over Baltimore 
"■ » only 38.985 fans. 

Colts (0-4) failed to enter 
' — Bills 

sec- 
when 

i<% ugni> ^-j Herrera kicked a 47-yard 
l irJ^wd gpal. Leaks ran for the first of 
ne jct.i,- ■^^‘■■sstwo 1-yard scoring dives to end 
c 69-yard drive with 7:33 

;!*• s- the second quarter. 

'’-'iCs.-m Zachary Dixon of the Colts 
ij v X . „ “'Mimbled late in the second quarter 
c Baltimore 26. and Buffalo 

- r 'V J , JUi '^^&ebacker Isiah Robertson, recov- 
' .rV/^^jfed.; Two plays later Leaks 
V- X~ " ,ir ^tJtowed over from the 1-vard line 
l" I* v £. Buffalo a 17-0 "halftime 

" ' ‘ v,uh< Cardinals 23, Falcons 20 

r..- Vr-Jihsv'f*' ^ Atlanta. Ottis Anderson 
mi. .popped the 100-yard mark for the 

...i- ir .r !; ,time this season with 122 
r. X mJtianis, inchiding a 20-yard touch- 
> rc r u., ^ ?own romp, to lead Sl Louis to a 
i r -i^^20 Victory over Atlanta. 
v i . •' I , Jbe Cardin als, who evened their 
. - > ^.-7 '-^word at 2-2, withstood a last-min- 
' v ~'J‘ ^^ie’TAdama drive in winch Mick 
. .! |7 X _V^“I BnEkhurst missed a 42-yard field- 
- .... st^gj attempt with a second left to 
r.-. M jfa.y. ft would have sent the game 
nto overtime. . 

- ; -j,c . ; < ,Tbe Cardinals snapped a two- 
i! ... jame losing streak as Anderson 
tnd fullback Wayne Morris com- 
bined for a crunching ground at- 


Packers 

15-13 


tack that enabled Si. Louis lo con- 
trol the ball for most of the second 
half. The Cardinals got their other 
touchdowns on a 2-yard run by 
Morris in the firs! period and a f- 
vard snpfc by quarterback Neil 
Lomax, in the fourth period. Neil 
O'Dqnoghuc added a 43-yard field 
goal in the third period. 

Patriots 29, Oilers 21 
In.. Foxboro, Massachusetts. 
Steve Grogan celebrated his first 
start in more than a year by throw- 
ing for three touchdowns." includ- 
ing a pair to Stanley Morgan, in 
leading New England lo a 29-21 
victory over Houston. 

Grogan, who replaced Matt Ca- 
vanaugh in an effort to stimulate 
New England’s lethargic offense, 
completed 10 of 16 passes for 195 
yards, including scoring strikes of 
63 and 24 yards to Morgan in the 
first quarter and a I4-yarder to 
Tony Collins in the fourth quarter. 

Redskins 13, Eagles 9 
In Washington. Joe Theisraann 
passed for 259 yards, Mark Mose- 
ley kicked two field goals and the 
Redskins intercepted four passes 
by Ron Jaworski to help Washing- 
ton stay unbeaten with a 13-9 vic- 
tory over Philadelphia. 

Thdsmanru who completed 14 
of 28 passes, threw a 65-yard 
touchdown pass to Charlie Brown, 
who caught three passes for 124 
yards. Mosdey kicked field goals 
of 45 and 43 yards for the Red- 
skins. 

Jaworski threw a 44-yard touch- 
down pass to Harold Carmichael, 
and Tony Franklin kicked a 41- 
yard field goal for the Eagles. 

Seagate 31. Raiders 17 
In Cincinnati. Ken Riley raced 
56 yards for a touchdown with the 
first of his three interceptions, and 
Ken Anderson passed and ran for 
two more scores as Cincinnati de- 
feated the previously undefeated 
Los Angeles Raiders, 31-17. 

Fullback Pete Johnson rumbled 
129 yards in 23 carries and scored 
a 1-yard touchdown to help the 
Bengals raise thdr record to 3-1. 
Anderson threw a 3-yard touch- 
down pass to rookie Rodney Hol- 
man and later scrambled 10 yards 
for another score. Jim Breech 
kicked a 35-yard field goal to 
round out Gntinnatf s scoring. 

Vikings 35, Bears 7 
In Minneapolis, Tommy 
Kramer passed for more than 300 
yards ana five touchdowns, includ- 
ing three to Sammy White, to pow- 
er Minnesota to a 35-7 victory over 
Chicago. 



Holmes Pounds Cobb to Win Decision 

Judges Unanimous as Heavyweight Champion Keeps Title 


UvMdftnt btenaaxral 

Larry Holmes, right, pounding his tired challenger, Randall 
(Tex) Cobb, in the ninth round of the World Boxing Council 
heavyweight championship bout in the Houston Astrodome. 


By Michicl Kacz 

.Vw Yiirl: Tima Server 

HOUSTON — Randall (Tex) 
Cobb used hypnosis as pan of his 
preparation 'for Friday night’s 
heavyweighl title fight at the As- 
trodome, but Larry Holmes used a 
mesmerizing jab "to win the 15- 
round bout by a unanimous deci- 
sion. 

The jab. setting up thunderous 
right hands and solid left hooks to 
Cobb’s strong chin, made the fight 
practically a shutout for the cham- 
pion. Holmes cut up the challeng- 
er's Tace. but he could not put 
Cobb down. Two judges scored it 
150-135 for Lhc champion, and the 
third judge had it 149-136, on the 
basis of 10 points for winning a 
round. 

Only one judge, Larry Hassad of 
Los Angeles, gave Cobb a round 
— the seventh. The two others. 

Spider Bynum of Dallas and 

Chuck Minker of Las Vegas., 

scored the 15th round even. Other- 

wise it was all Holmes. 

Holmes, easing toward retire- 
ment at the age of 33, was making 
the 13th defense of his World Box- 
ing Council title, the first since he 
stopped Gerty Cooney on June 1 1 
in the 13lh round. 

Before about 10,000 fans at the 
Astrodome, which can hold about 
60.000 for boxing, the 217‘i-pound 
champion was an 8-1 “out" favor- 
ite — meaning no bets were ac- 
cepted on Holmes — against 
Cobb. 27. a former Abilene Chris- 


tian offensive lineman and former 
kick boxer. 

Holmes has a 41-0 record, with 

30 knockouts. The 234 pound 
Cobb, who said he was still “in Lhc 
embryonic stage." has a 20-3 
record, with 18 knockouts. This 
was the first time Cobb had eone 
15 rounds. 

Holmes opened cuts on Cobb in 
the first five rounds. The constant 
jab and the accompanying over- 
hand rights had the challenger 
bleeding around the left eve and 
from the nose. 

Cobb was constantly moving 
forward and into punches. The 
champion was landing his best 
shots, but Cobb has one of the fin- 
est chins in heavyweight history. 
After taking a five-round pound- 
ing, he seemed to be tiring Holmes. 

But that was not earning him 
points because Cobb conld not 
land any blows. Holmes was able 
to load up his shots against the 
slower challenger, and in the fifth 
he finally made Cobb stand still 
and take a tiny step backward. 

Cobb appeared tired by the 
eighth, and his left eye was dosing. 

Holmes added a new weapon, 
for him. for the game plan. Eddie 
Futch. his trainer, had him work- 
ing on hooks off the jab. When 
Cobb began blocking some of the 
jabs, the champion switched to the 
hooks, and his right hand rarely 
missed. 

But even after landing big com- 
binations of six or seven punches. 


Holmes had to back away because 
Cobb kept moving forward. 

The champion went for the 

knockout near the end of the 
ninth. More than a dozen of his 
best punches had Cobb shaking, 
but the challenger still would not 
topple. 

Holmes was informed Saturday 
morning at breakfast, that Cobb 
“would like to fight you every 
night of the week because eventu- 
ally you’d get tired." 

The champion laughed as he 
picked up his cup of coffee with 
swollen hands. “He told me he’d 
like to fight me in a phone booth," 
Holmes said. “I said. ‘Why don’t 
we just do it over the phone? Call 
me instead.’ " 

The man Holmes appeared most 
ready to fight was his former man- 
ager and longtime promoter, Don 
King. The champion was incensed 
when King, at the victory party, 
asked Holmes to reduce his purse, 
which already had been cut from 
S2.1 million to $1.6 million. 
Holmes has often agreed to take 
cuts to help out the promoter, but 
not this time. 

“King said. ’I’m going to lose 
$700,000.’ and I said, ‘So what, 
laugb about iu’ and he got mad be- 
cause I wouldn't give him the cou- 
ple of hundred thousand." Holmes 
said. “My arms are sore, my hands 
hurt and ray eyes are bloodshot, 
and he wants me to take a cut. To 
reduce my purse kind of makes me 
sick. 

“I train hard, take the punches. 


risk my life every day. and they 
say, ‘Please give some money 
back.' When they make money, 
they don’t say. ‘Here, take this.’ " 

Kino said be could not remem- 
ber wnat he had said to Holmes 
Friday night. “I don't know any- 
thing about it.” be said. “1 must’ve 
been drunk." 

King refused to comment fur- 
ther on puree cuts — he reduced 
Cobb’s earnings from $700,000 to 
$500,000 — and instead speculated 
on Holmes's next fight. King and 
Holmes have been together since 
1973 and have had frequent spats. 
The likelihood is that inis one also 
will be patched up and King will 
then promote wrhai might be the 
champion’s last bouL 

The opponent would be Lucien 
Rodriguez of France, the Europe- 
an champion. King said the site 
probably would be in Europe. 

Holmes said he might fight 
“once more, twice more, three 
times more; you know how fighters 
are." But he said he was not inter- 
ested in meeting the winner of the 
Mike Weaver-Michael Dokes bout 
Dec. 10 for the World Boxing As- 
sociation version of the title or 
Greg Page, who got off the canvas 
in the second round Friday night 
before stopping James (Quick) 
Till is in the eighth. 

“I want someone easy," Holmes 
said. “I just read that Lorenzo Za- 
□on was thinking of making a 
comeback. Mavbe someone like 
him.*' 


McEnroe Brilliant as U.S. Team Beats France for 28th Davis Cup Title 


By Neil Amdur 

New York Times Service 

GRENOBLE, France — John McEnroe 
is the best doubles player in tennis. Team- 
ing with Peter Fleming on Saturday, he 
again demonstrated his excellence during 
a 6-3, 6-4, 9-7 victory over Yannick Noah 
and Henri Leconte of France that clinched 
the Davis Cup championship for the Unit- 
ed States. 

The doubles triumph gave the U.S. team 
an unbeatable 3-0 lead, and rendered 
meaningless Sunday’s reverse singles 
matches, in which Noah defeated Gene 
Mayer, 6-1, 6-0, and McEnroe beat 
Leconte. 6-2, 6-3. 

The 4-1 victory over France was the 
28th title for the Americans since Dwight 
Fflley Davis donated the first Internation- 
al Lawn Tennis Challenge Trophy in 1900. 

The 23-year-old McEnroe has played on 
four of those victorious American squads 
since 1978. and he ranked this series near 
the top. 


“Each one is different and each one’s 
nice in its own way." McEnroe said. “This 
was one of the best, if not the best, be- 
cause we beat their team in front of a large 
crowd and played well, and I played on 
my worst surface and won the matches. 
• Argentina, when we beat them last year in 
Cincinnati, was probably the most excit- 
ing final ! was involved in. This and Ar- 
gentina were definitely the two biggest." 

Saturday's victory extended the McEri- 
roe-Fleming unbeaten Davis Cup doubles 
record lo 9-0. They lost only one set in the 
four matches this year that included India, 
Sweden and Australia. 

As the winning team, the Americans 
will collect $200,000, and members of the 
French squad will split $100,000. 

Despite a 4-hour 21-jninute singles 
marathon Friday against Noab that left 
him aching. McEnroe was the dominant 
figure on the court Saturday. He never 
came within a point of losing his serve and 
served out every set. Even more impres- 


sive. of the 1 1 points that France won in 
McEnroe's 10 service games. McEnroe did 
not commit a single error. 

“He's an extraordinary player." said 
Jean- Paul Loth, the French captain. “He’s 
shown us these past few days he’s an ex- 
traordinary player on all surfaces. The dif- 
ference is, of course, that he plays ex- 
tremely well at the important moments. 
He returns serve real well and we saw to- 
day how good he is at the neL" 

.Arthur Ashe, the U.S. team captain, was 
impressed but not surprised by McEnroe's 
performance on the slow red-clay court. 
“This is normal." Ashe said. “The guy’s 
the most talented player ever to play the 
game." 

Noah and the 19-year-old Leconte be- 
gan playing doubles together only this 
year. Leconte, whose style seems to be to 
hit hard, harder and hardest, still lacks the 
finesse, touch and consistency that are a 
requisite for doubles. 

The Americans broke Leconte's serve 


on the seventh duece of the fourth game. 
McEnroe served out the first set from 15- 
30. 

The second set went on serve through 
the first eight games, although McEnroe 
again had to serve his way out of danger 
from 15-30 to 3-all. But from 3-4, with 
Fleming serving at 0-15. the Americans 
dominated ibe net, winning crisp volleying 
exchanges, and swept the last 12 points of 
the set. 

French hopes improved after; Fleming 
was broken for ibe first lime in the second 
game of the third set. Noah saved a break 
point for 3-0, and McEnroe fell behind, 0- 
30. in the fourth game. 

But then McEnroe simply took over, 
with an assort men l of shots and off-speed 
pace that quieted the air horns, tambou- 
rines and rhy thmi c hand-clapping in the 
arena. Service winners. Reflex volleys off 
the hip and shoe tops, sometimes from im- 
possible positions. Half-volleys. Stinging, 
sharply angled forehand cross-court re- 


turns that set up easy putaways for Flem- 
ing at the neL 

■ McEnroe Breezes on Sunday 

McEnroe had no trouble Sunday 
against Leconte, an over-eager opponent 
who tried to kill every ball and as a result 
produced a string of mis-hits. United Press 
International reported. 

Even when Laonte was within a point 
of breaking McEnroe's service in the sev- 
enth game of the first set and had the 
American sprawling far behind the base- 
line and scrambling to retrieve his racket, 
he hit a simple smash out. 

Leconte never had another chance as 
McEnroe ran out an easy winner in one 
hour and 18 minutes. 

Noah, similarly, demonstrated total 
mastery of his 50-minuie match. Mayer, 
ranked seventh in the world, floundered, 
taking just 12 points from the first set. 

“I’ve never ever thrown a match in my 
life." Mayer angrily retorted to a sugges- 
tion that he had not been trying 


Nebraska Wins; Arizona Stuns ASU 


; r C^^fidahoma Bows, 28-24 
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l r, ‘. i* t J aca 7 -*— • • New York Times Sernce . 

;l - •>.'C trac & * ^LINCOLN, Nebraska — Nebraska defeated Okla- 
r.-rd si i-pina, 28-24, Friday night to win the Big Eight Con-- 
: -.c r.rJfl ^‘■'ttence championship and the spoils that go with it: 
V_. . as* 4 pOrange Bowl on New Year’s Night. 

“■ •• victory gave the Comhuskers a conference 

t.i •: wwm 1 a Aboard <rf 7-0 and an overall record of 10-1 with one 
t:\ ‘vi. to play, next Saturday at Hawaii. In the Orange 

.■t«> .t a: TWyL Nebraska will play Louisiana State. 

. v.'c bis: J4 : jATSe-Yiclory was typical for Nebraska, which' came 
:., r ., ® rj&lihe gpme with the top-rated offense in the coun- 

j. in total offense, in. rushing and in scoring. The 

_ ■■ ^f ;tI ^^&nbuskers gained 298 of their 409 yards on the 

- £• found and scored each of their four touchdowns on 
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;Mike Rozier. Nebraska’s most prolific running 
tick this season with L.482 - yards before Saturday, 
» for 96 more, before he left the game eariy in the 
fird quarter with a recurrence of an ankle injury. 
Ws fnUback DougWilkening, who scored two touch- 
Kwris^ained SS yards. 1 And Roger Craig, who re- 
Iked Rozier and scored Nebraska’s final touch- 
iwn in the third period, ran for S6 yards. 

took an equally impressive performance by 
^Nebraska defense to preserve the victory when 
"Bahama had chances to score late in the fourth 
staler.-. 

*g(jj{The Sooners, who had trailed by 21-10 at the half 
•Jj td had cut the lead to 28-24 in the third quarter, 
; 'L m not penetrate inside the Nebraska 34 on any of 
jgiihree fourth-quarter possessions. 

first drive ended when Kelly Phelps, the Okla- 
50,35 |ga r quaiteiback, threw incomplete^ loathe fallback 

i" 1 *'- " ’ " David Carter 
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Shhy WiLson on a founh-and-6 at the Nebraska 34. 
Lg second "ended in similar fashion, when Phelps 
£! few incomplete to the wide recover David Carter 
^ M fotmh-and-6 at the Nebraska 35. And the third 
wd, with 26 seconds remaining, when a Phelps 
, **& Irorathe Oklahoma 28, was intercepted by Scott 

es*. ^ fttburBer, Nebraska's left end. 
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UCLA Gains Rose Bout 

Urmd Press International 

TUCSON. Arizona — Tom Tuitnicliffe passed for 
92 and 65-yard touchdowns Saturday night in leading 
Arizona to a stunning 28-18 victory over Arizona 
State, shattering the Sun Devils’ Rose Bowl hopes. 

The dereat of Arizona Stale put UCLA in the Rose 
Bowl on New Year’s Day against Michigan. The Sun 
Devils bad to settle for a berth in the Fiesta Bowl in 
their borne stadium against Oklahoma. 

The victory raised Arizona's record to 64-1 overall, 
4-3-1 in Pacific-10 Conference play, while Arizona 
State fell to 9-2 overall, 5-2 in league play. 

The Wildcats took a 10-0 lead at halftime, then 
exploded for 16 points within the first five minutes of 
the third quarter. Hie Sun Devils attempted a come- 
back, but it ended with about three minutes remain- 
ing as Arizona recovered a fumbled punt return on 
the Arizona State 30. 

Tunnicliffe repeatedly riddled Arizona Suite's for- 
midable defense. He teamed with running backs Bri- 
an HoQin for the 92-yard scoring pass in the second 
quarter, and hit split-end Brad Anderson with a 65- 
yard toss, to make it 260. 

Fifteen seconds into the third quarto- Arizona 
scored the first of two safeties as ru n ning back Darryl 
Clack was pulled down in the end zone by nose-guard 
Joe Drake. 

Arizona struck again three plays after the Arizona 
State free kick when Tunnicliffe beat a blitring Sun 
Devil defense with the 65-yard loss to Anderson, who 
made a leaping, juggling catch before racing into the 
end zone. 

The .Wildcats scored again three minutes later on a. 
I -yard run by Hollm after Arizona recovered a fum- 
ble at the Arizona State 29. 

The Suu Devils rallied to dose the gap to 28-18 on 
two touchdown runs by Clack. The tailback scored 
on runs of three yards and one yard, and Arizona 
State added a field goal and a 2-point conversion. 
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Unfed Prea taamcoond 

Oklahoma's Marcus Dupree seems dejected as the Nebraska Comhuskers celebrate their victory. 

Eskimos Overpower Argos, 32-16 , 
For 5th Straight Grey Cup in CFL 


'^f^&orgia Ends Season Undefeated and Untied 

^ h - _ - iiw tin* Vn» enrinfmt into first time since the 1938-39 season 


New York Times Service 

it i /f t ■5 HENS ’ Georgia — Herschd 
. F/v {--TF 3, scored two touchdowns to 
’ * ' £ Georgia to a 38- IS victory 
HGeorgiaTech on Saturday as 
-■ * fcJfflUaogs completed their regu- 
- as the only undefeated 

untied major college football 
the United States. 

« Jj^as the team’s second perfect 
5»ar camoaien in the-last- three 
/alker. entered the 



• > *** a qi 

• A carried for- 162 yards Satur- 


the line, he sprinted into the Tech 
secondary where he broke four Iso- 
ldes, twisted to his right and got 
free to run 59 yards For the first 
touchdown of the game. 

Walker finished the first half 
with 84 yards rushing, moving him 
into third place among the leading 
career ground gainers in major col- 
lege competition. Walker's 84 gave 
him 5,181 yards, pulling him 
ahead of Archie Griffin .erf Ohio 
State (1972-75), who had 5/177 
yards. The only players who have 
carried for more yardage in their 
careers than Walker are Tony Dor- 
sett of Pitt (1973-76), with 6,082 


^ i , , . . yards, and Charles White of 

• Georgia (11-0), ranked No. Southern -California (1976-79), 
nTUeoation in the two wire ser- ^th 5.598. Walker finished the 
vmPtv.I w *?) nKe * JP® 111 game with a career total of 5,259 


, j j.r'u.'wai mew renn outre 

i f ' o'V V' Sugar Bowl on New 
'* *' r pay. This will be Georgia’s 

,*»-, t ?“ knight Sugar Bowl appear- 
»’ Southeastern Conference 
. ■" antpion. 

Pfttn State, which com- 

- a" ’^regular season Friday 
" f ?. a >10 victory over PiUs- 

“ ■ i trJ* mllxd No- 2 toth 

- dik* 5 ’ Iflfr Sugar Bowl » going to be 
if ,|i)y 4 i-.£pstseSs°n contest to decide 

n\'U ^ No. 1 ranking for the 

rf.fi' .^campaign-. 

- *L*^" in ade one of the most 
*' !.:•*' . runs of his spectacular 

. - " ^Saturday the third lime he 

gd the hail. Breaking through 

-' - OpCni/tP in Ifv' miiMlr nt 


yards. 

Other gomes as. reported by Unit- 
ed Press International: 

Tidane 31, Lorasana State 28 

In Baton Rouge. Louisiana, 
Mike McKay threw for three 
touchdowns to lead Tulane to a 
31-28 upset of Orange Bowl-bound 
Louisiana State in a matchup of 
traditional college football rivals. 
McKay’s scoring passes went for 
two yards to light end Jay Rhodes 
in the second quarter, five yards to 
wide receiver Wayne Smith in the 
third quarter and 31 yards lo.full- 
back Reggie Regginelli with five 


UIMUUUE UIIUUHI 1 MV* ---BO .. 

1 ^pcnmg in the middle of minutes left w the game. It was tne 


first time since the 1938-39 season 
that Tulane has scored back-to- 
back victories over LSU. 

Auburn 23. Alabama 22 
In Birmingham. Alabama, Bo 
Jackson capped a 67-yard drive 
with a 1-yard touchdown run with 
2:26 remaining to give Auburn a 
23-22 victory over Alabama. The 
triumph ended a ten-year victory 
drought for Auburn over Ala- 
bama. 

USC 17, Notre Dame 13 
In Los Angeles. Michael Harper 
crashed into the end zone with 48 
seconds remaining to lift Southern 
Cal’ to a 17-13 victory over Notre 
Dame. John Robinson, the third 
most successful active coach in ihe 
nation, announced earlier in the 
week he was leaving USC after 
seven seasons. 

Memphis St. 12, Arkansas St 0 
In Memphis. Tennessee, Frank 
Smith grabbed a 32-yard touch- 
down pass, and Thomas Ingles 
kicked two fidd goals to lead 
Memphis Slate over Arkansas 
State. 12-0, breaking the longest 
losing streak in major college foot- 
ball. 

Miami (Florida) 19, Cincinnati 13 
In Miami, Robert (Speedy) Neal 
scored on a 4-yard run. Jeff Davis 
kicked four fidd goals and the Mi- 
ami defense held off a late Cincin- 
nati comeback bid to pace the 
Hurricanes to a 19-13 triumph. 


Untied Press InzenuuionnJ 

TORONTO — Warren Moon 
threw two touchdown passes and 
Dave Qttler kicked four field goals 
to break two career records Sun- 
day, powering the Edmonton Eski- 
mos to an unprecedented fifth con- 
secutive Grey Cup championship 
with a 32-16 triumph over the To- 
ronto Argonauts in the Canadian 
Football League classic. 

Moon, a former University of 
Washington Rose Bowl hero, 
unleashed a stunning aerial attack 
in the first half, hitting wide receiv- 
er Brian Kelly with touchdown 
passes of 16 and 41 yards while 
compiling 261 aerial yards to give 
the Eskimos a 20-14 halftime lead. 

But it was the Eskimo defense, 
which includes 20 players who 
have been together for all five 
championships, which dominated 
the second half by bolding the Ar- 
gos lo only a safety in the final 30 
minutes. 

The victory, in strong winds and 
pouring rain before a capacity 
crowd of 54,744 at Exhibition Sta- 
dium, completed one of the finest 
season-long comebacks ever in the 
CFL 

Edmonton slumped lo 3-5 and 
the Western Division cellar at raid- 
season but came back with a nine- 
game winning streak capped by 
Sunday's victory. 

It was Edmonton’s sixth Grey 
Cup in the past decade. No other 
team has ever won more than three 
straight Grey Cups. 

Moon, who had battled flu earli- 
er in the week, was named the 
game’s Most Valuable Player while 
Dave FenneD, a member of all six 
Edmonton champions, won both 
the outstanding defensive player 


award and the outstanding Cana- 
dian award. 

Cutler, the Eskimos’ 14-year vet- 
eran. kicked field goals of 38, 29. 
49 and 33 yards to break the Grey 
Cup record for most career points 
and most career field goals. 

A lucky bounce had been known 
in the CFL as an “Argo bounce" 
since before the Toronto club’s 
past three decades of frustration, 
but the Eskimos made a case for 
calling it the “Eskimo bounce." 

The Eskimos took a 20-14 lead 
into the third quarter but it was a 
fortunate bounce that followed the 
drive that seemed to break the Ar- 
gos' spirit. 

The Eskimos drove to the To- 
ronto nine, where Jim Germany 
fumbled at the 5-yard line and de- 
fensive back Harold Woods recov- 
ered for Toronto. 

On the next play. Condredge 
Holloway tut running back Cedric 
Minter at the Argo 40 but the sec- 
ond-year pro fumbled and award- 
winning linebacker Dan Kepiey re- 
covered and returned to the 34. 

Germany carried four times for 
22 yards to move the Eskimos to 
the Argo 2-yard tine, where he 
fumbled but recovered the ball to 
keep the drive alive. 

Two plays later the former Uni- 
versity of ’ Ottawa running back 
Neil Lumsden crashed in for the 
Louchdowa to give Edmonton a 
26-14 lead. 

Cutler missed the convert but 


More Sports 
On Page 21 


made up for the mistake six min- 
utes into the fourth quarter when 
he booted a 49-yard field goal. He 
put the game further out of reach 
with a 33-yard fidd goal late in the 
game. 

Cutler finished with 72 career 
points in Grey Cup games, break- 
ing the old mark of 61 held by- 
Don Sweet of Montreal. His four 
field gods gave him 18 in the an- 
nual classic, breaking Sweet’s 
three- year-old record of 17. 

Holloway and Moon showcased 
the passing attack in the first half, 
throwing lor two touchdowns each 
and a combined total of 450 yards, 
but Moon was almost unstoppa- 
ble. leading the Eskimos to scores 
on four of their six possessions and 
a 20-14 lead. 

Cutler provided the margin of 
difference with a 38-yard field goal 
on the Eskimos’ first drive of the 
game and another from 29 yards 
with three seconds left in ihe half. 

■ Walker, Greer Lead Ad-Stars 

Running back Alvin (Skip) 
Walker of the Ottawa Rough Rid- 
ers and wide receiver Terry Greer 
of the Argonauts led the 26-pfaycr 
All-Canadian Football League 
team announced over the weekend. 
The Associated Press reported 
from Toronto. 

Both Walker, the former Texas 
A&M star, and Greer, who played 
at Alabama State, were unanimous 
selections bv ihe Football Report- 
ers of Canada. 

Walker led the CFL in rushing 
this season, gaining 1,141 yards on 
210 carries, an average of 5.4 yards 
per attempt. 

Greer caught 85 passes during 
the regular season for i.466 yards 
and 11 touchdowns. 


Gerulaitis Beats Vilas in South Africa 

JOHANNESBURG (AP) — Vitas Gerulaitis. the No. 2 seed, scored a 
7-6, 62, 4-6. 7-6 victory over top-seeded Guillermo Vilas on Sunday to 
win the South African Open tennis tournament. 

Gerulaitis trailed, 3-0, in the fourth set but won the next four games. 
Both players then held service to 6-6, and Gerulaitis took the match by 
easily winning the tie-breaker, 7-1. 

On Saturday Vilas beat Kevin Curren, an unseeded South African, 7- 
5. 63. to reach the final. Gerulaitis defeated Andres Gomez in the other 
semifinal. 3-6. 61. 64. 

Navratilova Triumphs in Australia 

SYDNEY (UPf) — Martina Navratilova, the top seed, defeated 
Evonne Goolagong Cawley. 6-0. 3-6, 61, on Sunday to capture the New 
South Wales Open tennis championship. 

Navratilova, who received $22,000 for the victoiy, had survived a tena- 
cious Zina Garrison. 7-6, 62. on Saturday. Cawley reached the final with 
a 4-6. 6 1 . 64 victory over Andrea Jaeger. 

McEnroe, Lendl Head list in Antwerp 

ANTWERP, Belgium (AP) — John McEnroe, Ivan Lendl and Bjom 
Borg are among 29 tennis players expected to take pan in ihe first 
European Champions' Championship starting here Monday. 

McEnroe and Lendl are seeded 1-2. respectively, followed by Borg, 
Mats Wilander, Sandy Mayer. Yannick Noah, Eliot Teltscher and* Buster 
Mottram. The final will be played next Sunday. 

Sites Ratified for Soccer Finals 

ROME <.AP) — The European Football Federation has announced 
that the final of the Cup of Champions will be in Athens on May 25 and 
the final of the Cup Winners Cup in Goteborg. Sweden, on May ’l 1. 

The federation’s executives met iu Rome cm Friday to ratify the sites 
for the two major European soccer tournaments. Artemio Franchi of 
Italy, president of the federation, also confirmed that the final stages of 
the 1984 European Championship will be played in Paris, Lyons. Mar- 
seilles. Sl Etienne. Nantes, Nancy and Lens. 

Hoch Repeats as Golf Victor in Japan 

ISUBUKl, Japan (AP) — Scott Hoch. winner of this year’s New Or- 
leans Open. capLured his second major golf title in Japan in two weeks, 
rallying for a one-stroke victory in the Casio World Open. 

Hoch fired a final-round, two-under-par 70 for a six-under total of 282 
in overcoming the third-round leader. Tsuneyuki Nakajima of Japan. 
Two weeks ago. Hoch won the Pacific Masters toumamenL 

Orofio Regains Super Flyweight Title 

SEOUL (AP) — Rafael Orono of Venezuela regained the World Box- 
ing Council super flyweight championship Sunday night by stopping the 
champion. Kim Chui Hoof South Korea, in the sixth round. 

Orono took back the title he lost to Kim on Jan. 24, 1981 in Venezue- 
la. The U.S. referee, Rudy Ortage, stopped the fight after 38 seconds of 
the sixth round of a scheduled 15-rounder. The battered Korean, with 
one knee pressed to the mat, appeared helpless and unable to continue. 

U.S. Horse Wins Japan Cup by Neck 

TOKYO (UPI) — Half Iced, a three-year-old colt from the United 
States ridden by Canadian-born Donald MacBeth. spurted on the home 
stretch Sunday to win the $536,000 Japan Cup horse race in Tokyo. 

A neck behind was Ail Along of France, ridden by Gary Moore, 
followed by April Run, also from France, ridden by Cash Asmussen. 

Half Jccd clocked two minutes, 27.1 seconds for’ihe 2,400-meier ren at 
the Tokyo Race Course. It won first prize money of 70 million ven 
(5264.150). 

Strand Takes Slalom in Ski Series 

BORMIO, Italy (AP) — Stig Strand won the men’s slalom race of the 
Ski World Series here Saturday. It was the first major international 
triumph for the 26year-old Swede. 

Ingemar S ten mark and Phil and Steve Mahre, rated as the world’s top 
slalomists, passed up the World Series to concentrate on preparations for 
the opening of ihe World Cup season next week. 

On Sunday, Max Julen led the Swiss team to victory, gaining decisive 
points in the men’s parallel slalom. Julen defeated Jacques Luethy in an 
all-Swiss final, and gave Switzerland a winning total of 121 points in the 
nation standings of the one-week competition, compiling results of six 
men’s and women's races. 
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Farewell My Lovely 


By William Safire 

W ASHINGTON — As the col- 
lect telephone call comes to 
jja end, the kid in college says, 
"Lay-tuh!" The parental voice re- 
plies. "Buh-bye." 

The rich and varied lan piwgn of 
farewells is thus advanced In ol- 
den times, a few years ago, the col- 
legiate call would be “See you lat- 
er. alligator." From this neo-Cock- 
ney rhyming source, by the natural 
process of shortening, seeya be- 
came popular, recently, the end of 
that first phrase, later, has come 
into its own. 

Meanwhile, goodbye has been 
changing. An erosion of the d 
changed that word to g'bye or guh- 
bytr, then the baby-talk bve-bve 
emerged as acceptable in ’ adult 
contexts (This usage, along with 

the similar ta-ta for now, con- 
formed to the French psychology 
in eschewing adieu — which mean s 
"That’s it. Gaston, mail me le 
chat" — ■ and in adopting ihe more 
hopeful au revoir, or "until we see 
each other again."} 

So long is no longer so long, hav- 
ing been dipped to a slangy s’long. 
The new, rapid-fire telephone clos- 
ing, which is not really part of a 
dialogue, is “OK fine thanks you 
too bub-eye," fixed staccato at the 
person on the other end. who is si- 
multaneously saying, “Hawa good 
one take care bub-eye." 

This rise of what cryptographers 
would call "the leave-taking burst" 
does not necessarily mean that 
Americans are becoming less graci- 
ous. The Southern style offered by 
the person who is bring left can 
still be heard: "Vail come see us 
again, heat?" and its shortened 
form. "Vail come." are in use. as 
is "Hurry back." In New England, 
the same gentility can be found in 
“Don’t be a stranger, now.” 

Although the leave- taker’s Span- 
ish adios ("to God"} and the leave- 
taken's vow con Dios (“go with 
God”} continue to show strength, 
the have construction is more prev- 
alent: Have a good day and its de- 
rivative. Have a good one, are 
forms of benediction, although 
Have a special life is an example of 
farewriliim overkill. Peace is ac- 
quiring political overtones. 

The leave-taking warning is 
strong: Take care is as warm as 
Take off is cold, and Take it easy 
along with Take it slow are in 
heavy use. The last of those has 
been updated with a rhyme: Take 
it slow, bra, which is heard more 
among the brothers than the sis- 
ters. Behave yourself is an affec- 


tionate admonition, which has 
appeared recently as Stay clean Be 
good has its users, and occasionally 
one hears the more resigned If you 
can't be good, be careful 

The sympathetic farewell is un- 
diminished: Hang in there vies 
with Hang tough and Hang loose, 
and Walk light may cheer up the 
overweight, but the imperative 
goodbye is now considered insult- 
ing: Call me. Drop me a line and 
Keep in touch are put-downs, and 
Stay cool is as ill-received as the 
old Don't take anv wooden nickels 
or the military As you were . The 
ultimate insult in farewells is the 
airy Let's have lunch. 

The reminiscent goodbye should 
not be forgotten: It's been a gas is 
out of style, but It's been real re-- 
mains a reality. Variant forms in- 
dude This is a memory and the 
more time-consuming but lilting 
It’s been nice, it’s been sweet, but 
now it’s time to hit the street. 


Foreign bo 
cans are led ' _ 
which has been 


cuTowings by 
by the Britisl 


Ameri- 
ritish cheers. 
from a 


wtuen nas been moving from a 
toast to a farewell and the Italian 
ciao, modified to Lhe rhyming hy- 
brid ciao now, a favorite of brown 
cows. 

The hipster lingo that once fea- 
tured Plant you now, dig you later 
has degenerated into a brief Digya, 
but was reborn under See you later 
when your hair gets straighter, an 
-obvious updating of See you later, 
alligator and its ritual response, In 
a while, crocodile. 

1 Among the young, who are al- 
ways leaving and who constantly 
need new-phrase fixes, there seems 
to be a growing desire to blame 
any leave- taking on external' 
forces. Gotta go is the most fre- 
quent form of denying any desire 
to leave, but more imaginative ex- 
amples are Gotta bail presumably 
from "Must bail out of the air- 
craft,” Gotta cruise and Gotta blaze 
(auto usage). Gotta split and Gotta 
jam. which may rooted in jam ses- 
sion or a desire for a peanut-butter 
lubricant Catch you on the flip side 
is an updating of Catch you on the 
rebound but the most uncertain 
farewell is a hazy Whenever . ' 

The most interesting new ex- 
pressions among departing youth 
can be grouped under "the de- 
claratory future": While still pres- 
ent in body but mentally long 
gone, the youth frantically grab- 
bing a glass of juice and 
under cushions for a mispl 
book cries. Tm outta hereP 

New York Tones Service 


Galveston: Gingerbread and Dreams 


By Robert Reinhold 

New York Jims Service 

G alveston. Texas — To 
look at George Phydias 
Mitchell you can hardly tell that 
he is worth nearly half a billion 
dollars, that he has impeccable 
taste in restoring Victorian build- 
ings Or that he is the new patron 
saint of this old port. 

Short, bald and plain, be looks 
every inch the son of an impover- 
ished Greek immigrant that he is. 
Sixty-three years after he was 
bom on this isolated barrier is- 
land. going on to make his for- 
tune in petroleum and real estate, 
Mitchell and his wife. Cynthia, 
have returned — to help retrieve 
it from decades of decay, say 
some; to exploit it, say others. 

His personal worth is said to 
exceed the assessed valuation of 
this city of 62.000, and his emer- 
gence as a key figure here is only 
the most obvious symbol of the 
changes that have begun to bring 

back to life the dry that was once 
the cultural and financial capital 
of Texas. It has found its redemp- 
tion in proving that historic pres- 
ervation is not only 'aesthetically 
pleasing, but profitable. 

Galveston's revival has been 
spurred by the wealth generated 
by Houston, 45 miles to the 
north, whose expansion eclipsed 
Galveston two generations ago. 
Now, affluent Houstonians are 
restoring gingerbread Victorian 
homes here, and expatriates such 
as Mitchell are returning with 
money and ideas. Already the 
Mitchells have bought seven 
buildings for restoration along 
the Strand, whose iron-front 
commercial buildings were once 
the Wall Street of the Southwest 
As the Mitchells and others 
move in, the influence so long ex- 
erted by Galveston's old families, 
mainly the Moodys and the 
Kempners, is waning. "Many of 
us who left the island and fought 
in high-pressure arenas tike 
Houston see opportunities that 
the locals do not see," 
Mitchell who heads the Mitchell 
Energy and Development Corp. 

-Harris L. Kempner Jr., the 42- 
year-old investment banker 
whose forebears made fortunes in 
banking, sugar apd cotton financ- 
ing in the 19th century, disputes 
suggestions that his and other old 
families deliberately let the city 
lie fallow to preserve their con- 
trol Indeed, the Kempner and 
Moody foundations have spent 
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Two aspects of Galveston: A restored Victorian boose and a modern insurance brakting- 


milli ons on historic preservation. 

The Strand, now lined with 
shops and galleries, has begun to 
attract a breed of visitor a cut 
above the bedraggled Houstoni- 
an s who flock on weekends to 
Galveston's seedy beachfront, 
leaving behind trash but little 
money. Meanwhile, tonnage 
passing through the port of 
Galveston is up 30 percent over 
last year, while Houston's port 
lies in the doldrums. 

But Galveston is still a poor 
place, isolated and little affected 
by the energy boom that has lif t- 
ed most other Texas cities. It is 
nearly 50 percent black or 
Hispanic, and those minorities 
have thus far benefited little, says 
Carl Kelly, a black leader. 

A century ago Galveston was a 
major city with the finest deep- 
water harbor west of New Or- 
leans. But a hurricane in 1900 all 
but destroyed the city and killed 
6,000 people. Then Houston dug 
a ship channel, allowing shippers 
to bypass Galveston. The dty 
thrived a bit longer on gambling 
and prostitution, but that too was 
shutdown in 1957. 


Now, however, newcomers are 
changing things, people such as 
H. Lee Trentham. a Tennessee- 
born chemical engineer who 
made a fortune in Houston and 
who has done some of the finest 
restorations here. Or Peter Brink, 
a 43-year-old Harvard-educated 
lawyer who came a decade ago to 
run the Galveston Historical 
Foundation and has spearheaded 
the preservation morement- 

Poiiticaily. the difference be- 
tween the* new and the old 
Galveston is personified by Jan- 
ice R. Coggeshati and Eugene 
Letsos. Both are City Council 
members, and they are widely ex- 
pected to run against each other 
for mayor should Mayor Gus 
Manuel step aside. 

Mrs. Coggeshati is a Wellesley 
graduate from Rochester, New 
York, whose husband teaches at 
the medical school An earnest 
woman who wears denim skirts, 
she talks about developing a "vi- 
sion” for Galveston, for beautify- 
ing the town, and she has wide 
support among newcomers. 

Letsos, the size of ah adult 
bear, has slick ed-back black hair 


and has a huge gold ring encrust- 
ed with diamonds an each hand, 
a $9,000 Rolex watch on one 
wrist and a chunky gold bracelet 
on the other. He sneers at Mrs. 
Coggeshati. "She’s from up some- 
place,” he said.. "She’s not a real 
Galvestonian.” He says he puts 
"progress” ahead of Mrs. Cog- 
geshaJl's environmental concerns. 

The problem with Galveston, 
in the view of Edward L. Protz, a 
farmer official of the Moody 
Foundation, is that it locks any 
long-range plan and tends to be 
dominated by short-run business 
interests. "By default we have 
failed to gear toward the more 
profitable tourist trade,” he said. 
“We've got the natural assets re- 
build a Texas Riviera, but instead 
we have proliferation of cheap 
lime-share condo miniums ” 

The threat of being swallowed 
up by Houston's widening eco- 
nomic net is the biggest danger, 
says Brink of the Historical 
Foundation. "The danger is that 
if we are not strong enough, the 
franchise strip developers will 
come,” he said. “We might be- 
come just a strip suburb." 


TOKYO POSTCARD 

The Gaijin Revue 


By Todd R. Eastham 

Uuiud Press haamnmel 

rpOKYO — One word thftl for- 

JL dgners in Japan learn quickly 
and never forget is gaijin. That's 
what the natives call anybody and 
everybody who isn't Japanese. . 

“It’s like virgioitv but you can't 
lose it.” said Michael Reid, a sing- 
er and songwriter who has lived in 
Japan for four years. 

Rtid and Stuart Atkin, a writer- 
actor who has lived here for eight 
years, recently put together a musi- 
cal comedy revue based on their 
experiences as gaijin in Japan. 

"Our Japan.” produced snoradi- 
calty on a shoestring budget in 
Tokyo and other parts of the coun- 
try, opens with a comic discourse 
on “Bang a Gaijin." 

A demon mask from the Japa- 
nese theater is used to illustrate the 
native perception of the mysteri- 
ous Occidental. 

"You know he’s an alien be? 
cause he has a very red face, very 
big nose and he’s very hairy,” ex- 
plained Atkin, a 33-year-old 
Englishman who bears some re- 
semblance to his own description. 

Gaijin wear their shoes not only 
in the house, but also in bed. add- 
ed Reid, 32, another English expa- 
triate. 

The tongue-in-cheek revue also 
looks at two prominent gaijin who 
have visited Japan — Margaret 
Thatcher ("Mrs. Sachaa") and 
Paul McCartney. 

Of the British prime minister's 
recent visit, Reid sings: 

Oh Land of the Rising Sun 
Statesmen go. stateswomen come. 
Serve them sushi and hot green tea 
And show them round the factory. 

McCartney's ill-fated trip last 
year, wben he was deported for at- 
tempting to smuggle marijuana 
past customs, inspired another dit- 
ty to (he tune of "Eleanor Rigby": 

All this marijuana, where do it all 
come from* 

AU this marijuana, where do it all 
belong? 

. . . a pretty disappointed people. 

The review touches on many of 
the more amusing and endearing 
aspects of life in Japan. 

'‘Endless Rub" — a play on the 
Japanese pronunciation of "End- 
less Love" — is about an institu- 
tion quite popular with gaijin men, 
the Turkish bath. 

One rjiHat! "Zen Sngaiong" — 
“Keep your eyes closed "but please 
don’t nod off or HI hit you with 


f 


my stick” — pokes gentle fun % 
Zen Buddhism. ; 

Anotiwrlamentsthe difficulty 
in reconciling the eternal tease of 
Japanese advertisma -with - 

rather puritanical realities of. Jan* I 
nese life. It goes something .R^ 
this: 

Bright bghxs, red lights aft 
Tokyo 

Oft what a way toga. . ^ 

... down with the j j 

Cheekotu cheeko is not adorned.- f 

Another called “Oishit {Qh i,A 
she) the Girl?** makes brfflSat ifi'j 
slightly risque use of Japan®*'}' 
words to create Eagfcfcsemcncev, 

motive 


“Oishii" is the wt . .... Mas . 

to describe a tasty meaL ■ - j 

. Other songs and- sketches, like .1 
“My Local Barberi* r- winch tdfe 
of a kmdY pudding bowl 
who lost ati his busEfteartn* ■ 
pean-style stylist up tifc 


are 


an 1 


Bnt Aikin might have qwfai the'* 
audience his attempt at book 
haiku — a traditional Japartat 'J 
verse cif three unrinnaed tins 
about nature; •• •. . . -'J.-, 

Old frog leaps utio ' -.y- 

iVew/wfKt 


SpkiaL No water. 



- "We’re not trying to" be nasty,' 
said Atkin, “were, just i- verv ~ 
tonguc-and-cheek ahom - every. - 
thing. On the wfaofe. tfc reaction b - 
very favorable.” 

South Africa Frees $4 ; 
Who Raided Seychelles -. 

UKUt4Pr*Btommtimat 

JOHANNESBURG, — Thirty, 
four former mercenaries have been - ' 
released early fromjafl, alatouv. 
year to the day after thdrhijack- . 
ing of a Boeing jettiner from Sey- 
chelTes Mahe airport to escape «• : 
ter botching a coup bid, . . •* 

The 34 were members of a Mad " 
organized by ' MfchaeF Uoa*t t 
mercenary, in an attempt to over-. 
■throw the Seychelles jovenuntm ' 
of President Albert Rene on Nov. 
26. 1981. They were released Sat- 
urday for good behavior after serv- 
ing four months of their nx-montii 
sentences. Mr. Hoare was not re- 
leased. Seven others involved are 
still serving terms of . from 1 2 
months to five years. 


AMERICA CALLING 


OAFS STY. Travelers’ 

Box 6362, Oympo, WA 


Write 

USA. 


SEASON’S GREETINGS 


this sPA tt is ro e you 

Sand someone ip e uu l 
oQvistmcn menage. 
CLASSHH3 AOS 
fans 747 12 65 ext 261 *212 
or contact 

the IHT offioe in your eoiHilry 


CHRISTMAS GUTS 


OKIGNM. GOT IDEAS 

WATCH THIS SPACE 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


GURMEFFS 1EACHNGS. For infor- 
mation. write BM Bax 2894, London 
WCIN 3XX England. 

WitC law? - hawing problem!? 
SOS HELP crab-fane in Engidv 3 p.rrv- 
11 pjn. Teb Paris 723 80 w/ 
ALCOHOLICS ANONYMOUS in 
Engfah daily. Pori»i 634 59 65. 

CRISIS COUNSELLING, favchotfwcpy, 
Mauers & Johnson, Para 293 40 77. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


SUBSCRIBE 
to riie 

INTERNATIONAL 

HERALD 

TRIBUNE 

AND SAVE. 

At a nmr sutnaiber to the 
international Herald Tribune, 
you con tove ip to 46X 
of Ihe n ew n tond price, depemfing 
on your country of retosnoe. 

Far detail 

an tha speed introductory offer, 
write ta 


92200 NeoNy-«or-Seete Fmc*. 
Or pbone Farit 747-1 2-65 oxt 305. 

M ASIA AND PAORC 

ca nt ed our load Jmin itor or.- 

htenweend Herald Tribune 
1*01 T«d Sang Csmeierdd BwBcBng 
24-34 Heaneexy Road 
HONGKONG 
Tel: HK 5-21672A 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


MOVING 


INTERDEAN 

Who else for your 
next international move 
tor a res Esnmwre cau. 


AMSTERDAM: 

ATHBMSt 

BARCELONA: 

BONN: 

Bums* 

BRUSSELS] 

CADIZ: 

HtAraCFURI: 

GENEVA: 

THE HAGUE: 

LONDON: 

MADID: 

MUNCH: 

NAPLES: 

PAMS: 

HOME: 

VD4 NA: 
ZUHCK 


44J9A4 
894J76.il 
652J1.11 
65.0937 
31.05.91 
269J4J0 
B6J1A4 
^06190^2001 

601108 
967.41 A1 
671J4J0 

141J0J6 

738J2J8 

741E5.1T 

475-43-57 
9535 JO 
363JO00 


, MTBINATIONAL MOVES 

Since 1S50L Al Rowim 83491 60 IW 


Herald 

TVibune 


MOVING 


CONTDBC- TEL 281 1« II PAMS. 
[Near OPERA}. Air & Sea tool coun- 
triet. Economy ntee. Aho boggoge. 
BAGGAGE Sea/Air FnUi rano- 
vah. TRAhSCAR, Pare. (1) SB) 03 04. 


REAL ESTATE 
FOR SALE 


fBENCH PROVINCES 


BEAUTHUL RURAL MAN5IONJ3 bnt 
S.W. of Pori:, new Ax n b ou J et, large 
Bving, kitchen, pantry, 4 h ec knexm, 2K 
bdhi, oeieral healing, garage, ie|» 


rate caretakw 


or quartet, 
11 JUOO tqji 


atchard i 
sacrifice at 


productKML 114JUU Ksm. 

F^ZXLOOa. Code Ask for photo- 
rata. Write Ban T57DS, Herald Tri- 
bune, 92S21 NeuAy Codex fimoe. 


CHEAT BETTAIIV 


STURGIS 

MTEENATIONAL 
61 Fort: Lon*, London W1V3TF 
T«L 01-493 1693 Telex. 893433 




andMeeMla 


REAL ESTATE 
FOR SALE 


PARIS A SUBURBS 


LOOKING TO BUY 

In Paris or fiend: KSwera? 
Contact: Stone hifi (US Manageneni] 

00 Av do la Grande Ameer, 75017 Paro 

Teh 57423 19 { Telex: 660 261 f. 


ST NOM LA NETEOE. New howei 
on JQOO now. Prom 


PI 

(Ifarata7pn4- 


Tefe 045 54 77 


REAL ESTATE 
TO RENT/SHARE 


GREAT BUTAEV 


LONDON - Far furrafied flcti & hous- 
es, the lervico US Caatora- 

tiara u» Araeombe S England. Teh 
London 722 7101. Tdeto 29»«L 
LONDON. For the beef furnished floli 
mxJ homes. Consult to SpeciefiHsi 
Ph®g^Kay and Leva, TeLi London 

MAYFAR SBIVKS) 2 bedraona flat. 
£200 weekly. TeL London 01 584 1336 
before noon. 


HOLLAND 


PARIS A SUBURBS 


LBT BANK 

Near hndda. Lowea' nest, 

130 ecuiu pentouse, 1 bedroom, 

1 large xving, pariang & nxxtf: roam. 
COTAG: 562 26 27. 


Renthouse International 
020-448751 (4 lines) 

Airatedan, Dulmtuin43. 


i. Amtardan, 
HJversura & Utrecht oreaL Tefe 

035-12198 Kofxtfelweg 389, Htonum 


REAL ESTATE 
TO RENT/SHARE 


PARIS ABBA FURNISHED 


Your Stadia or 2-ttoam Ap a r t ment 

AT THE CLARIDGE 
74 Champs Bysees 8th 


1 mmdi or mare 
Teb 359 6797 
Telex 290 548F 


AT HOME M PAMS 

PARIS PROMO 

PURNBHH) S UNTURMSHED 
APARTMBOS FOR ROITOII SAUE 

25 Aue. Hocho 

75008 Park 563 25 60 


Embassy Srvice 

8 Awe. de Menine, 75008 finis 

Your Real Estate Agent 
IN PARIS - 562 78 99 


H. 


INTERNATIONAL 
551 66 99 

51 la Bounfamwfo 75007 finis 

1st CLASS "sfiSSg* 


REAL ESTATE 
TO RENT/SHARE 


PARIS AREA FURNISHED 


STAYING IN PARIS? 

HAMSHED A UNHJRMSHB) 
mST-CLASS APARTMENTS. 

Minfanum renwl 2 nonthe. 
AlwReto S heam for «fle. 
MlERURBtS, 1 RbeMoSen, 
Ptarb (04 TeLt 563.1777. 


ATSAOJE 
snno to7 rooms 

U9*U8NBHEPOR fU»aS« PL 
5HORT TOM ACC9IHX 
46 raede Naples _ , - „ _ 

75000 Pom 5636665 


MaCURE WORLDWIDE 

TOURGUDE 

fiom studos to prestige opertnenta 
Short term aoceptod 

ibffi’s. 256 30 57 


7THALMA 

6 (7 rooms. Upper floor, 2 bed*, 
garage. F 13.000. 
BHBASfV sSmOE: 563 68 3S 


MONTPARNASSE. Rue Boimonade, eL 
e^mt double living, 2 bedraona. 2 
bdhs. F8000 tin xge t indudecL let 
637 23 47. 

1st CHATHET. Beouttfufly redone Ew- 
ing, doing, bakaan, fir enlace, mod- 
em Idldwu F7D0CL TeL 7207PP. 


International Business Message Center 

ATTENTION BUSINESSMEN: PubUth your butmam metaage in the hUemaXianal He raid Tribune, afore mom than 
a tfcW of a million readert wtarfAaide, matt of whom are in buatnmm and indatay , w3l read it. Jaat telex at (Pen* 


613595) before 10 c um. , ensuring that urn can telex you back, and your montage triU 
rate b ELS. I&45 or local equivalent per One. You moat incl ud e complete and 


within 08 hourt- Hit 


BUSINE SS 

OPPORTUNITIES 


A SPACE AGE BUSINESS 
OPPORTUNITY 

KEMA OOMMITSl PORTRAIT'S, now 
fa: fill color or 8 & W. Newea noM 
bomik anal buanesL Dev e loped in 
to USA. From (pace pioy tx a. Cxcel 
lint for shopp i ng centers, mal order, 
hafiday resoin\ lain, haMs etc. Ided 
far absentee pa+toe owners. Gancol- 
lect $30051000 ogeh per day & meet of 
it pro f it. Simple la run, no tedxuod dai 
needed. No franchise, no rayahy foes. 
Minimum of $20,000 cadi start ccxxtai 
le uue e d . Kona System, Dept. N29, 
Beethavmatr 9, 6000 Frankfurt, W Gw. 
Tel: (D) 611-747808. Tlx. 41Z713 KEMA 


C.C.M 

‘The Company People 1 


LON. Urartu Turin, 

AiMm, Cayimev etc. FuB 

badMip provided mdurtng nanvnen 
sharahaldars, drUon. odm ii idr o fai 
end a cttoid services. Trusts formed 
and adnrinieteed. Comxt ui ot 
S Upper 


AMERICAN EXPORTS 
CAN DEUVB1 

Americon Produced Ggareite. 
ndk pander, coffee, eggs, & sulphur. 

Telex: 235219 DBC NY 


COMMODITY MVE5TMINT 
High income p otennol. uruqae no risk 
for investment over 1 year. 


LKL 

Tab 


. i Street, London SW1 . 
61, U» 1813255 G. 


100% COTTON TORY TOWELS, 
gloves & other terry made upi atm- 
able. Abo ogenfc warned for Africa & 
Middle East. Canted Manufacturers & 
Exporters. Forms Textile MuHmtt, 
Umn Chou*. Manriat food, Korodx 
/ ftfoaan Telex. 24479 friS32 PK. 
Cobfo Gla sp ai u c u Koode. 

«rer i PAUMHI INVENTIONS). 
TB roMnls pendng « top inuentio m 
Opnoniq & Soto technology, Metes, 
Security System & Car Indwtrte. Se- 
now mreston, look US dolor shares 
& nwbiphs. aonfid w riJty rewredL 
AoeC toll bxfoOO Box 597_Tbkyo 
ire-91, town. Tto ime PAOTC 


BUSINE SS 

OPPORTUNITIES 


UK COMPANY OWNMB Thrivmg Bb- 
Iro (London) & wishing to expend is 
(oaking for manager dettoxte with 
view evertual share in burines. Strong 
acco mil i irg 'bockground and Imawfao- 

geof eoterng enenttaL BM Bax 3678, 

London WC1N 3XX. 

PARTNBt HOT) leavina nvestment defi- 
cit. UrQMrfy need 'VDday S5O.0OS 
loan. «3T repay $60/X». bto estate 
oolafend. Bax 345, Hendd Tribune, 
Facto Toixeiro 86 D. Madrid 20. 
HONG KONG GORPORA7K3NS for 
£175. SJL Ud, 70U3S Oueen'i Eo ad. 
Hang Kang. Teb 5433472. The 83870, 
HONG KONG BUYING A SH1MG 
sendee. Dawnise Lid. P.O. Bax 970*0 
Tsanshatex, Hong Kong, 


BUSINESS SERVICES 


HAL PROfBSKKSUU BUSINESS nr- 


keting travel, etc. TEMPREX, 16 rue 

Vofewt Genova. 022/454721 P06 

T5T 986^3 Hong Kang. 368PV7B 


DIAMONDS 


DIAMONDS 

Your tost buy._ 

Rno danfonsb et any price range 
at lowest whotoato prices 
cErect tom Antwerp 
omfor of the dnmond workL 
Fuff guarantee. 

For toe price fot write 
■ — ■- * »-u — «-»- 

4umnm aotjtcmrbmhti 


FINANCIAL 

INVESTMENTS 


$150000 SHORT IBM 

LOAN WANTED FOR NEW YORK 

PROPERTY IMPROVEMENT & SALE. 

QUALIFIED BORROWS. TH/WBTE 

MAGNAj24 CRANBOUKN 5T n LON- 

DON m2. TEL 01 836 2881 


OFFICE SERVICES 


' Estahfatod IP28 
Petkoonarant 61 B2DOO Antwerp 

Belwn- TeL (3231 234417^1 
The 71/79 syf b. At (to Diamond Oub. 
Heart of the Antwerp Diamond industry. 


FINANCIAL 

INVESTMENTS 


BROKERS BAMtBtS AND 
TRADBS BN GOLD FUTURES 
Receive twiee a week our adviee on the 
New -York Comw Gold Mato by 
Aden 

We chcflenge you to try ib for two eon- 
secubve waela or no (barge. As t sand 
w Max number te 1L 341730 (atti 
IGA] and you wiB receivti our advicn 
After two week*, if satatod. you may 
toaome a member or IGA Group for 
only US5 96 per morth 
Our offer is fated to only 200 


died: to IGA Group, 
fcrart. 

For addreaned i nfo mm iian ghrtae pharw 
brad 4.235529. 


WORLDWIDE 
BUSIES C&ITRES 

FURNBHBO, STAFFHI 
BOECUIIVE OFHCE S 

IN major ones 

AM5IHKMM EuraCenter, 
KeiaMgradrfW. 1050 CH Amsterdam 
Tebnan 2279QS. Telex. 16183. 

Athens Tower B. Suite 506 Attorn 610, 
TehOOl) 7796 232. Tateu 216343 
BOMBAY Rotojo Chmri^x.' 213 
Nariman Point, Bombay 400021. 

TeL 244949. Telex: 011-6897. 
BMJ5S85 4 rue de la 
1000 Brvmb, TeL 217 
Tefc* 25327 

IGNOON 110 Drand, London 
Teb(Dl]836891& 

Tetofe 24973. 

MADRID aOranse No. 68, 

Madrid 20. TeL 270 66 02-04. 

Telex: 46642. 

BULAN Via Boccoedol 
20123 MBan. Tab 86 ro 89/80 59 279. 
Tetot 320343. 

MUNICH KrafflaRtrasse 21 
8000 Munehen SQl 

Teb 089/43130 056. Tatoo 5213379. 
NEW TDK 575 Madeon Avenue, 
New Yorfo NY 1002Z Teb til 2) 486- 
1331 Telex: 1ZS64 / 237699. 

PARIS BOS. 15 Avenue Victor Hugo, 
fin 751 16 Tab 502 18 00. 

Telex- 620993F. 

ROME Via Saveia 78. 00198 Rome. 

.TeL 85 3241-8446070. 

Tetoc 613458. 

SINGAPORE 604 Far Erat Shopping 
Cento, Orchard Road. Stngonro. 

Teb 2359090. Tba 36033 (mn Dee 1) 
ZURICH Remweg 32, 80QiZuridL 
Teb 01/2116811. 

Tetoe 812666/812981. 


OFFICE SERVICES 


Zurkh-rZurich-Zurich 

YOUS INTHtGRATHD 
BUSINESS SBtVJCES COMPANY 
8M THE FtolANOAL CENTSt OF 


Your office away from home. 
MubSngud reaetaries. 
MaB-drap odtosees and forwr 


• Perrona fae d lebphon e and telex 


• Ccmxutling xervioes in f ormi n g 
offohore eanexme. 

BU5ME5S SOW. CONSULT CORF. 
KuftBfgane8 

Between BatehoforaKe end Bemwed 
_ CH-8001 Zurich, foritaertovd 
Tel 01 /21 1 92 07. Tlx 81 3062 BSOC 


Your Office in Germany 

warn ‘At Your Service* 

• Complete office services at two 
prestige u d dme s. 

• ruBy equpped afffou for Ihe short 
term or Ihe long term. 

• Intamafoneiy Ironed nffiee and 
pnttoiond staff at you dspacl. 

• Car be legato used es your corpo- 
rate donede for Germany /Ewope. 

e You r business opoation am dart 
immedatefy. 

Udrco Balneei Senfoie Gabfi 
laircoitois am Hohhauampork 
JustofonstrasK 22, 

6000 fitmkfort am Mam 1 
Germany 
Tel: 0611-590061 
Tetoe 414561. 


REAL ESTATE 
TO RENT/SHARE 


PARIS AHEA UNFURNISHED 


16th LONGCHAMP 

Nice a p u tr u er it. upper floor, adm, 
about 160 sqjn, sak 
bedrooms, 7 bexto. 


F9000 4- charges. Tab 265 51 4& 


nbBDIATOURMAUBOURG. fiiep- 

bend view hrrrAtto, wparb Sraoai 

Utehaa^^^^raom. F 
month + dxsges. Estate agent not 
fiaaM fol for mformatiore 



EMPLOYMENT 


TBACB mWP^m OISS 


THE AMERICAN COLLEGE M PARIS 
seeks ntaUy q u a E fled penore to 
leads Chemistry, an a pwlftne buds. 

tote with tpecml 
to art and 
rtal ctonris- 


haakgyandi 
ThSntD. « 


try. The IfoD. a desired GnEdote* 
mould preferably hare teoddn a etme- 
rianoe at the uadurgudiidi teveT to 
on American institution cl higher -ed u - 
cmfon. Sand foe CY te the Dean of 
the Ams ri cm Co ll e g e in finis, 31 Ave 
Bosquet, 75007 Font. - • 

THE AMERICAN COLLUK M NUBS 
seeks suitably qucMed persons to 
Modi imroductory courses m Aooourd- 
ing metho ds and jxooadures an a 
partfima basis. Condd ate i should 
jxeterabfy posses s the appropriate r 
adanec quakficaikxm, a CPA or equw 
edent, and a warfeg backyaund to 
an Amsriaxr bustom env ir onment. 
Please apptv to the first insteios kr. 
ran of 8te 


the Dean 


EMPLOYMENT 


EXECUTIVE 
POSmOra AVAILABLE 


ARAB CML MAOAZWE S«S 
Arises Befog Sides Cuwdhwlui . 

Mint travel in Europe & Arab countries. 
Send CV,phofo & scriary requnemsnts toe 
AJtJLC. 7 Ave Ingres, 75016 finis. 


ADVENTUROUS WOMAN for 1st 
mode on inti {scaQ racing |i wh L Abie 


to t manct own exp en s e* , run with 
resume. Box 156W, Herrtd Trfoune, 
92521 NeuRy Csdex, France. 


GENERAL POSITIONS 
AVAILABLE 


& ctoniic cJ 
fi 22, rue Posquier, Posh 8th. 


GENBRAL POSITIONS 
WANTED 


AUSTRIAN. MALE. 3fc exeelent c^- 
pearonpe & reforenc ev sngla, no tim, 
praMMfanrfbodtaroimAsaafc ra ste r 
mat & bar monagement, used to tra- 
wwbfwide, US. ma, speaks 
German, fionch. Swecfah, 
irte redin g position as travel / PR 
/ scSns assail* la ir#1 execufrvejn’ ia 
or female). Write or edl; SrioGroBo- 
toma. Karfatr. 46, DJ5D0 Kcekrato, 
W. Germceiy. Teb [01721/29090. 

y^We bJiv 
S«cJ Engfi* / French, aba goad Ger- 
nwund Dutch, 2 years experience 
serai bunrtnn management, hmIs 

tssMis&sas 

HMOWAN BUSRMSS School yadu- 
ate. Frerwh, fluent English + German, 
seeks ertf patron abroad to relation to 
rtl econmes or banking. Reptes tor 
£ Besson. 7 roe MDiaz /SlldSS. 

RWqWWb R3. .-Ttence draft". 

Dor, 15 roe Powin, 7M16 fiek 

PROienONAL US MDIBL Yde MA. 
seeto awrtrvo odting rewrten French 
pwrirto- mA Bax log, Hendd Tri- 
bone. 92521 NeuSJy Cedex, France. 


Ameriaan Gologa in 
. . 7S007 fisrto 

91 73, ext 


31 Ate Bmguet. 
rtm 


DOMESTIC 

POSITIONS AVAILABLE 


HU PARI BWUSH SPEAKMG NY 

area. $75 / week. Driver's kens*. 1 
■font. Reply wflh photo & personal 
history to Arthur Behan, 60 Ookxi 
V iew Terrace, Highlands NJ 07732. 


DOMESTIC 
POSITIONS WANTH) 


ren«IS COMPANION far aged 
handarond persons, FrenchT 52. 
snefa ponttor ei USA. Pays her own 
costs, wil accept 1 month or mare tri- 
al Write to Mm Sooner, 22 Ave de 
la Repottque, 94110 Arm*. France. 
NANME/GOVERNBS MBS 79. re- 
Sable, axceflem raforancas. free soon. 
fiyGjradtont^ 7 ffahSt, Aldonhot, 
Hrerts UK Tab 0252.315369. 

BMUSH NAIMES A Mathers' Helps 
free raw. Nadi Agsncy, 37 Grand fi* 
rade, Brfohsotv uicTeS 682 666. 


AUTO SHIPPING 


VISA CAR SHMHN0 

3 r. Scheffer, Paris 16. Tel (1] 553 71 29 


SWP YOUR CAR TO * ROM USA. 
VIA ANTWERP AM) SAVE. Frae ho- 
tel. Regular sdS™ JFK/MeGuie An- 
nort dsEtery. Afi&CO. Kribbesfraat 

& BP'"*' !1WB, 42 

FRANXKJRT/MAW-W. GStMANY. 

H. bermann GmbH, TeL K11-448Q71. 
rSck-upaBoterEwope * ra/rcu/ilpi. 
TRANSCAR 20 roe U Soaur, 75116 
Paris. Tab 500 03 04. Nice: d 95 33. 
Antwerp 31 06 10. Comes 39 43 44. 


AUTOS TAX FREE 


SERVICES 


ANEW 

BUSINESS CBITK 
IN PARIS 
NEAR CHAMPS ELYSBES 

TESATHUTF 
and 


66 GHAMPS - ELYSES 

SECRETARIAL -SERVICES. 

RJRNISHED OFFICES 

MEETMG ROOMS 


YOUROfHCE 
YOUR SECRETARIAT 
YOUR MATING ROOM 

[Specially organized for foreign 
businessmen for a day or more). 

LHATHlIl* 8 naeGapemic 
751 16 ftek. Teb J33 1)^15 S9. 
Tehnt LE SAl£ 620 183 F 


LONDON BUSINESS ADDRESS/ 
WOW/TElBt fisBouitex, Suite 66, 
67 Regent St v W1. TeLr 439 7094. 


SE CRETARIAL 
POSITION 5 AVAILABLE 


Pon t mbs 

MTBBNATWNAI 
SKRETAMAL POSITIONS 

TUESDAYS 

in Me WT Cltesifierl Smflew. 


PROM STOCK 
5ertto77J2000km,S7800 

MerondosjOO SD.LSA. omh 

Mercedes 500 SH, new. white or drat 

gzftszaz 

tearing mokei avafofaie. 

-San* day regbfration paafole. 

K2KOVUS 

Oandemt ruM e 36> OH-8027 Zurich 
Teb 01/202 76 10. Tetoe 53444. 


IWMAIBIT POSITIONS OffBED 

to dynamic se cre tari es. French or Eng- 
fah mother tongue, with of 
LR.C 236 96 63 Paris 


SSS WORD NtOGESSMG operators 
& secretaries with bnawfodge of 
Wang, BM 82 CM. Xaroor 850, IBM 
vakmxt or Olivetti. Lang md gn u e n ti 
& permanent pastiora cnollable. 

Goad SdmA GR Wira, 39 
Chompt-Sysnes Paris & Tel 22S 59 25 
NTL LAW FRM in Pma seeks exparv 
onasd Engbdi mother tongue brtnguoi 
tewtory with exeoflent dwrihcsid m 
both hmiemet. Apply with CV fo Box 
104. H^fTrfoune. 92521 htexly 
Cednx, Fnewe. 


ROLLS-ROYCE 
BRITISH MOTORS 
WRIGHT BROTHERS 

Moem-CMto 
Tefe JOT 5064 >4 
Teto e 46 9473 MC 
5R.VER SPW. SILVER SPUR 
SHADOW R-OMGOME 
CAMAW-ntSSSSTvi 

A1SO No I 

Kxsavrae* ewtore 


SECRETARIES AVAILABLE 


NDTavORARTHEinGSINTBlIM 
Tab 22S 59 25 Paris. 


TEA&IINC POSITIONS 
AVAILABLE 


SWAN RMtMAUGN RB3UKES audU 
Red TEFL teacher* with .saparience. 
Teb enrradcMy for r^pobement, Par- 
is 776 2762> 


TRANSCO 

TAX FREE CARS 

Wekeep aooratoRr stock of more than 
one raxxkad brand new car*. 

„ . _ ccxnpcUhnly priced. 

Smtofor Free cafotoM & stock bd. 
TrTOoSA.9SFKdirkwi. 

Teh 

Tbc 35207 TRAhtSB 


TAX Free eon ad metes end mcxWs, 
AlK. NV, Arkenw 2% 2000 Aidwer& 
Befoiun. Tab mrm 16£LH» 315S 


LEGAL SERVICES 


US TAX. VISA A IMMIGRATION 


Cnnwhwto VBA 9' ftp St 

Teb 246 90 75, Tto 642066 F. 


Paris 8*. 

TAX RETURNS PREPARED. 


YOUNG LADY 

re/hterpretar & Tourism Gude 
Exodto* Prasentonon 

French-English 
Paris: 562 05 87 


FRENCH P.R. 

YOUNG LADY BaMOUAl 
Encefam appeoranca. 
mteracXtonal fraveSng partner. 

Tel: 548 69 47 


YOLMO LADY. Bngwitf, stofiw 
wil travel London 747 3304. 

nuns- YOUNG LADY PR / 

ion. Excetee appearance. 5534 
FARM RUNGOAL personal e»M k 
businen axacufeva. Tel- 500 58 17. 

LADY INTERPRETER 4 travel cxopo> 
ion, Puns. Tab 633 68 09. 

PR YOUNG LADY, tnhwte. axatot 
appearance. Pons 527 01 93. 


LOW COST FUCHTS 


NEW YORK return $350, Drtrort and 
Atfonto return 5380, Chicago rann* 
5400 on Sabena/MM No redridum 
Cafl Antwerp: 2339800 
TO USA nr WQRLDWUE, ax« 
yoor US travel agate finis 225 92 90. 


HOTELS 

RESTAURANTS 

NIGHTCLUBS 


PHIUFPINES 


MOTOWN HCTTR. 600 
roam in the heart of Manila's text 
heft. Amidst entetatoment & busne 
owner s . 10 rastemens and brxs. see - 

cwni, mapprig OjWw. j otkpot*. 
Smgta/doubfc &ora USpl Itasorwp- 
tkx» guaranteed. Addte m Perk o 04 

St, Erraitot Atanfo. Teb 573911. PO 1 
Box 4252 Mawb. Cafato hUkmoMo 
ida. Tetoe 27797 MNLMID fit 


LLfLA. 


TUDOR Hona, 304 Eon 42nd St, Ne- 
York Oty. In fcnh io ra fato fled S* 
Manhattan, bto± from UN. SsteM 
front S5(% daubtos from S66 Tewo 
422951. Teh 800522-7558 
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FOR MORE 
CLASSIFIEDS 


ferwhMrtWngl 


Mtla| 


contact iImTRIB’s 

afflca in your country. 

' HEAD OfFKX 

hfaiMn Perrero ” 

Tefo?4Z.!Z65. 

EUROPE 

Amforfom Altons Grim 
TeL, 36 36 1J. 

Atfces te LC Renwesson 
Tefo 361 83 97/360 24 21 
to w e lei Arthur Moixntr 
Tel.. 343 1899. , 

fiteridwi: K. iung or S. KemM 
TeL. 72 67 55. i 

toaitmi Guy ran Thuyne I 
Tot, 29 58 94. j 

Uri teWt Wto Aiabar I 

TeL. 67 27 93 & 66 25 44 \ 
London Michael Mbehea j 
Tel.: OT 8364802. j 

Madrid! A. Uofouff Sarnted 
Tel.i 45S 28 91 6 435 33 0<i 
R to u e c Antonxi Scwbrorto : 

Tel., 679 34 37. 
VtoramMctOra White 
Tel.-. 52 63 97. 


aims 

LOs 
Tel. 1 8. 420 906 
Now Testa SandyO-Hora 
TeL.7M3890, 

Tel AvfmDon fiwfidr 
TeL:229873v . ' 




